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INTRODUCTION 


Except when Calvinism is directly discussed, the word 
Puritanism is used in this book in the general sense in which 
Matthew Arnold used it, when he wrote that after the Civil 
War the English middle-class “entered the prison of 
Puritanism, and had the key turned upon their spirit there 
for two hundred years.” 

In the popular sense of the word, Cromwell, Wesley and 
Dr. Arnold were all Puritans. In spite of their different 
centuries, different theologies, and widely different capaci- 
ties, the likeness between these three men implies a common 
inspiration. This inspiration was Puritanism, in its broad 
sense of an attempt to simplify the relation of man to the 
univetse in accordance with the model of this relation 
exhibited in the Hebrew Scriptures. In England, where the 
political ascendancy of the Puritans lasted only a few years, 
this attempt achieved less than in New England and 
Scotland. But the measures taken after the Restoration 
to stamp out Dissent failed completely. The industrial 
age, which was just beginning, needed Puritanism, a literal 
and unimaginative creed, a curb to happiness, and a 
spur to practical achievement. There was a natural 
congtuity between Puritanism and money-making too 
strong to permit of effective interference from the poli- 
tician, a fact which Sir Robert Walpole recognized, rather 
perhaps by instinct than after profound meditation. 
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In England the zenith of Puritanism as a moral influence 
should, it seems to me, be placed at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the Evangelical movement had 
not yet begun to decline. Certain classes, it is true, were 
hardly touched by Puritanism, the aristocracy, and the 
country society of Jane Austen; though the mundane 
element of the eighteenth century so far recognized Puritan- 
ism as to chasten its freedom of expression very markedly 
between Fielding and, say, Boswell, who was no less worldly 
than Fielding but far more correct. 

The return of the imagination, in Blake and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Shelley and Keats, marks the beginning of 
the Puritan break-up, as the attempts to suppress the drama 
under Elizabeth had marked its growing power. But the 
coincidence of the French Revolution with the imaginative 
renaissance in England was injurious to the latter. The 
wealthy classes, threatened with anarchy, instinctively 
turned to Puritanism, an engine of repression exactly suited 
to their need. So it came about that Puritanism instead 
of passing tranquilly away round about 1820 was kept alive 
throughout the Victorian age with artificial stimulants. 
Under the influence of these stimulants it at times exhibited 
an unnatural vitality, resembling, at a distance, the vigorous 
movements of health. 

The title of this book is suggested by this view that the 
Victorian Age, at any rate from 1850, stands outside the 
Puritan period of our history, a view implicit in the sentence 
I have quoted from Matthew Arnold. 

To deal adequately with so vast a subject as the disin- 
tegration of Puritanism would require a second Gibbon. 
In the following pages I have not been able to do more than 
refer to a few of the more important aspects of the subject. 
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In From Shakespeare to Dean Farrar the points touched upon 
are the revolt, in Victorian emotionalism over the young, 
against the Puritan doctrine of general depravity, the grow- 
ing sense of Christ’s humanity, and the rejection of eternal 
punishment: in Samuel Butler, the attack on the Puritan 
theory of the family, and the questioning of Christian 
morality as well as Christian theology: in Frank Harris, 
the chaos of late Victorian values, the question of complete 
verbal licence in literature, and the reappearance of Shakes- 
peare as a human being: in W. T. Stead, the attempt of a 
Puritan born too late to simplify the modern world. 
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FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DEAN FARRAR 


Poputar literature reveals the desires of a nation, and < 
therefore, though the connection is at the time obscure, ’ 
forecasts its immediate future. From Avmadis de Gaul and 
the other chivalric romances which were the rage in Spain 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, a contem- 
porary might have inferred that in attempting to dominate 
both Europe and the New World Spain was mistaking 
dreams for realities and marching to disaster. The extra- 
ordinary passion for Sherlock Holmes, the Amadis of Baker 
Street, especially in Germany, in the decade before the 
Great War affords an analogous instance of fancy invading 
real life. In 1908 a Dresden paper published an article 
on Das Sherlockismus, in which the distorting effect on the 
sense of reality induced by this craze was pointed out; but 
the article was not read by the Kaiser and his advisers, 
ot its implications were ignored. One may reasonably 
suppose that Charles V was equally indifferent to the sig- 
nificance of Amadis de Gaul; nor was it till 1605, nearly 
half a century after the chivalric romances had passed out 
of fashion, that Cervantes in the first part of Dou Quixote 
drew the moral of Charles V’s attempt at the empire of the 
world. 

In the following pages I shall try to show that the dis- 
integration of Puritanism, nowadays an accepted and pet- 
haps exaggerated fact, was implicit in the writings of 
Dean Farrar, whose three popular triumphs, Eric, the 
Life of Christ, and the sermons on Eternal Hope, express 
different but related aspects of the mid-Victorian reaction 
from the Puritan tradition. 
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Farrar himself was, in the broad sense of the word, a 
puritan. His opposition to Puritanism remained, therefore, 
implicit, except in his attack on the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, where the struggle between his conscious and 
unconscious feelings involved him from time to time in 
self-contradictions. 


I 


Victorian emotionalism over the young, of which Eric 
is perhaps the most luxuriant example, was the fruit of a 
compromise between Puritanism, decaying but still powerful, 
and the imaginative faculty, which Puritanism had in the 
main suppressed between Shakespeare and Wordsworth. 
Farrar, in Eric, Dickens in Little Nell and Paul Dombey, 
and Tennyson in the May Queen, were reviving, in an 
exaggerated form, a vein of feeling which is discernible in 
the enfeebled work of Shakespeare’s last period. 

Even before his last period, there is in several of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and especially in As You Like It, a fore- 
shadowing of sentiments which we are accustomed to regard 
as dating from the Romantic revival towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. The exiled Duke and his followers, 
in the Forest of Arden, “ fleeting the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world,” prefigure the modern regret 
for an ideal past ; and in the Sonnets Shakespeare expresses 
this longing directly, in “‘ the holy antique hours,” and in 
“beauty making beautiful old rhyme, in praise of ladies 
dead and lovely knights.” 

In the same play, Celia declares that the fool Touchstone 
will “go along o’er the wide world with me,” a phrase 
which echoes through the lyrics of the German Romantics ; 
and Celia herself, in her modest self-effacing attachment to 
Rosalind, is the too fruitful mother of a mass of Victorian 
secondary characters, male and female. 
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The almost Victorian mood in which Shakespeare wrote 
As You Like It was dissipated in the period of the great 
tragedies, but reappeared more strongly than before in his 
last plays. 

In the opening act of The Winter’s Tale, Hermione asks 
Polixenes what he and her husband, Leontes, were like as 
boys. Polixenes answers : 


“We were, fair queen, 
Two boys that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal.” 


This expresses an old man’s fancy that boyhood is innocent 
and contented; but Hermione wishes for a little realism, 
and asks: 


““ Was not my lord the verier wag o’ the two?” 


Polixenes, who is actually a young man but is here used by 
Shakespeare as a mouthpiece of his own emotion, answers 
in the exalted vein of his first reply : 


*“ We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i? the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream’d 
That any did.” 


By “ the doctrine of ill-doing ”’ Polixenes, as he presently 
explains, means sexual knowledge. To Shakespeare in his 
premature old age sex was the all-inclusive evil. His 
imagination, no longer able to create beauty out of the 
passions of men and women, made for its comfort a sexless 
patadise of youth. Thus, by a different road, he arrived at 
the same falsification of reality as the Victorians. 

Farrar himself marked the affinity between the enfeebled 
Shakespeare and the peculiar emotionalism of the Victorian 
fifties by heading one of the chapters in Eric with Polixenes’ 
words; “ We were, fair queen.” In his university novel, 
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Julian Home, he further emphasized this affinity with a 
chapter heading from Cymbeline. 

Dr. Johnson, who united in himself the Puritanism and 
the common sense of the eighteenth century, said that 
ctiticism of Cymbeline would be criticism wasted on “ unre- 
sisting imbecility.” Tennyson died with a volume of 
Shakespeare open at Cymbeline, and Imogen’s name on his 
lips ; a situation which, had Boswell presented it to Johnson 
as a hypothetical possibility, would have drawn from John- 
son one of those personal rejoinders which so frequently 
left Boswell stunned. 

The fascination of Imogen for Tennyson, and Farrar’s 
chapter headings from The Winter's Tale and Cymbeline, 
wete not chance caprices. Puritanism in Shakespeare’s 
maturity had already cast its shadow over the land, and the 
chill of it is in these last plays, deepening Shakespeare’s 
revulsion from life. The fear of sex present in The Winter's 
Tale reappears in Cymbeline. Imogen, her husband Pos- 
thumus complains, restrained him of his lawful pleasures, 
and pray’d him oft forbearance ; a trait absent, by implica- 
tion or direct statement, in Shakespeare’s earlier heroines. 
Shakespeare’s imagination, diverted from the substance of 
life, had turned to fancifulness; with results curiously 
similar to those produced in the fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century, when the shadow of Puritanism was 
beginning to lift. Imogen’s brothers, Arviragus and 
Guiderius, are young Victorian heroes, prematurely born. 
In their mountain home in Wales, they have the wild grace 
and innocence of animals, tempered by the pride and courage 
with which they are endowed, though themselves unaware 
of their exalted origin, by their royal birth. ‘ They are as 
gentle,” Shakespeare calls them, in the quotation borrowed 
by Farrar : 


“As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale.” } 
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Victorian fiction was congested with boys of this type ; 
while the frisking and bleating of Young Polixenes and 
Leontes were revived in a more virulent form in Little Nell, 
the May Queen, and the heroes of Farrar in their earlier 
yeats. 


The Victorian idealization of the young, the return to 
Polixenes, as one may call it, was a more extraordinary 
phenomenon than is generally realized nowadays, when the 
young, though no longer idealised, are treated with the 
delicacy and respect due to unsolved psychological problems. 
This present view of the young, whatever its merits or 
faults, was made possible by the excesses of the mid- 
Victorians, in their reaction against the Puritan view of 
childhood and adolescence. 

To frame Eric in its proper perspective, it will therefore 
be necessary to glance rapidly at the state of the young in 
the period between Cymbeline and the May Queen. 


Il 


The Bible did not affect the English mind deeply before 
the rise of the Puritans, which reached its culminating point, 
politically, in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
overthrow of the Commonwealth, followed by the Restora- 
tion, checked the Puritan movement, driving it underground 
for a time, where it gathered new strength from its reverses, 
and re-emerging in the Evangelical movement of the 
eighteenth century gradually permeated the most important 
part of the nation, leaving comparatively untouched only 
the highest and lowest classes. 

The religion of this period was based on an acceptance of 
the Hebrew Scriptures as a literal communication from God 
to mankind. Life as lived on an evergreen island under 
mild skies had, therefore, to be assimilated as far as Dorible 
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to that of a Semitic tribe, under a burning sky and sur- 
rounded by enemies. To the Israelites, in their uncom- 
fortable situation, the powers of the universe embodied 
themselves in the form of a magnified Hebrew patriarch, 
who demanded from his children, in return for the uncertain 
protection he afforded them, a somewhat abject sense of 
their own entire unworthiness to be the recipients of his 
favours. 

This relationship of mankind to its Creator naturally re- 
ptoduced itself in the relationship of the children to the 
head of the family. A Puritan infant was a double male- 
factor, a child of wrath in the eyes of his heavenly and earthly 
father alike. Jesus as a human being hardly existed before 
the nineteenth century for children. As Son, he was for the 
Puritans entirely subordinate to the Father, and owed his 
impottance to the share assigned him by his Father in the 
task of saving the elect, and not to his life or teachings. 
From the latter the Puritans took only the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, a doctrine absent from the Old Testa- 
ment but forming an invaluable supplement to the terror- 
istic spirit of Hebrew morality. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the number of 
miniature Jehovahs, respectable God-fearing family men, 
whose only reading was the Bible, increased. The polite 
classes, the town aristocracy, did not believe in the Bible. 
The courteous gentleman-to-gentleman tone in which Lord 
Chesterfield communicated his views on life and love to his 
illegitimate son was, like the recipient of these views, 
an implied protest against the current Hebraism of the 
lower and middle orders. But the Chesterfields were in a 
relatively small minority. The industrial age had begun ; 
and a life of duty not of happiness, a life, that is, devoted to 
money-getting, with the family sanctified as the money- 
getting unit, with Jehovah as the slave-driver, and with 
everlasting fire for the blackleg, was the form in which the 
middle classes adapted the Puritanism of the previous 
century to the requirements of their own age. The evangel- 
ization of the lower classes by John Wesley, which saved 
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England in John Motley’s opinion from an even wilder 
outbreak than the French Revolution, imposed, less com- 
pletely, the same ideal of thrift on the lower classes ; though 
Wesley himself did not care for money, and denounced his 
followers’ money-grubbing. 

In the sixties and seventies of the century, the growth of 
this profit-and-loss morality produced a fashion of moral 
tales for children. Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant-Killer, 
with their improbable incidents and false values, were 
withdrawn from the nursery, and replaced by Goody Two 
Shoes and Tommy Prudent. ‘The change was condemned by 
Dr. Johnson. “‘ Babies,” he said, “do not want to hear 
about babies. They like to be told of giants and castles 
and of somewhat which can stretch and stimulate their 
little minds.” 

Yet Johnson illustrates the growing severity of the age 
in the bellow with which he lifted up his lion’s paw against 
Hannah More, when she betrayed by a careless allusion 
that she had read Tom Jones. “I am shocked to hear you 
quote from so vicious a book. I am sorry to hear you have 
tead it: a confession which no modest lady should ever 
make. I scarcely know a more corrupt work.” 


Meanwhile the forces of expansion were gathering 
strength, and presently, in France, exploded in the Revolu- 
tion. In England the forces of repression were too strong 
for the revolutionary spirit in politics, diverting it into the 
mote valuable sphere of imaginative work. 

New provinces were added to man’s consciousness of 


himself in Blake’s child: 


** No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep ; 
Besides, in the sky, the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all cover’d with sheep.” 


And in Wordsworth’s boy: 


** There was a boy: ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander !—many a time, 
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At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake... . 


32 


But the renaissance of the imagination in Wordsworth 
and Blake, Coleridge, Keats and Shelley was baffled from 
the beginning, and at last diverted into Victorian sentiment- 
alism, by the intensified pietism with which the prosperous 
classes, frightened into their wits by the French Revolution, 
met the threat of social disruption and anarchy. 

The hey-day of what we nowadays call Victorian morality 
may roughly be placed between 1790 and 1820, the age of 
the great Evangelicals, the slave-abolitionists and prison 
reformers, Wilberforce, the Buxtons, Zachary Macaulay, 
and Elizabeth Fry. It was the diffusion of this Evangelical 
morality through society as a whole, and in the process its 
weakening, which distinguishes the Victorian age from the 
age of the Clapham Sect, as the reforming Evangelicals 
were called. 

The extraordinary change which even by the fifties of the 
nineteenth century had already disintegrated the Puritan 
attitude towards the young can be most easily illustrated 
by setting the doomed angels of Dickens, Tennyson, and 
Farrar by the side of the Fairchild children of wrath. 

It was in 1818 that Mrs. Sherwood published the first 
part of The History of the Fairchild Family or The Child’s 
Manual, being a collection of stories calculated to show the im- 
portance and effects of a religious education. 

The Fairchild family were five in number, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairchild, Lucy, Emily, and Henry; Lucy, the eldest, 
being nine yeats of age. In the course of the second chapter, 
which is headed ‘“‘ General Depravity of Mankind in all 
Countries after the Fall,” Lucy asks, “Papa, may we say 
some about mankind having bad hearts ?” 

Mr. Fairchild is agreeable, and each of the children repeats 
a verse from the Bible “‘ to prove that the nature of man, 
after the fall of Adam, is utterly and entirely sinful”; the 
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verse of Henry, aged six, being “I know that in me, that 
is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 

Another day when the children, who had been quarrelling 
among themselves that morning, were out walking with 
Mr. Fairchild, they passed a gibbet on which hung the 
decomposing body of a man in chains. The face of the 
corpse frightened the children: “O, let us go, papa,” 
they cried, and pulled at his coat. 

“Not yet,” Mr. Fairchild said. “I must tell you the 
history of that wretched man before we go from this place.” 

The man, it seemed, had been hanged for murdering his 
brother, with whom, when they were both children, he 
had frequently quarrelled in play. The mother, a widow 
lady, had lost her reason, and was now in a lunatic asylum. 

The upper, and unsanctified classes, are represented in 
The Fairchild Family, by Sir Charles and Lady Noble, the 
chief personages of the neighbourhood, and their daughter, 
Miss Augusta. Miss Augusta was spoilt and disobedient, 
but a beautiful dress of hers roused the envy of Emily and 
Lucy, who were inclined to think her a much luckier person 
than themselves. They were soon shown their mistake. 
Disobeying her mother’s orders, Miss Augusta went with a 
lighted candle into an unoccupied room, to look at herself 
inthe mirror. The flame caught her dress, the maid brought 
to the room by her dreadful screams was too late, and she 
died in agonies, “‘a warning to all children how they pre- 
sume to disobey their parents.” 

Mr. Fairchild’s comment was a text from Proverbs: 
“ Withhold not correction from the child; for if thou 
beatest with the rod, he shall not die.” 

In opposition to the Noble family, we have John True- 
man, a poor working-man, but one of the most faithful 
servants of God in the district. 'Trueman’s son, Charles, 
went into a decline after Miss Augusta’s death. One day 
little Henry came upon Charles, reading busily on the trunk 
of a fallen tree. Henry, who had recently been opposing 
himself doggedly to Mr. Fairchild’s attempts to teach him 
Latin, was feeling very unhappy. “Ah, master Henry,” 
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said Charles, after Henry had confided his trouble, “it is 
because you ate under your father’s displeasure, and have 
deserved to be so, that you feel all these fears, and are so 
miserable. . . . My father has often talked to us children 
about hell, as we have been sitting round the fire on a 
Sunday evening, till we have been in a quake. The Bible 
speaks of it as a lake burning with fire and brimstone: as 
it is written, ‘ The Son of man shall send forth his angels, 
and they shall gather together out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth’ (Matt. xiii, 41-42).” 

In the course of this conversation it came out that Miss 
Augusta’s death had made a profound and terrible im- 
pression on Charles, thus indirectly affecting his health. 
He knew he was shortly to die, but the fate of Miss Augusta 
had revealed to him his own desperate depravity, he had 
flown to the dear Saviour, and could now die in the happy 
consciousness that “‘ Whosoever cometh to Him, He will 
in no wise cast out.” 


The unsuitability of the Puritan temper to the inbred 
good sense and good nature of the English is vividly 
illustrated by the contrast between the elephantiasis of 
Hebraism in The Fairchild Family, and the charming dis- 
position of its authoress, Mrs. Sherwood. The last half 
of her life was passed at Wick, near Worcester, with her 
husband, five children, and three adopted orphans. To 
support this large family, she took pupils, and worked in- 
cessantly on stories to fit the simple pictures with which the 
children’s books of that period were illustrated. 

Her writings included “The Governess; or the Little 
Female Academy”; ‘‘ The History of Little George and 
his penny”; ‘‘ Waste not, want not”; ‘“ The Infant’s 
Progtess from the Valley of Destruction to everlasting 
Glory” ; “‘ Grandmamma Parker, or the Father’s Return ” ; 
and ‘‘ The History of Henry Milner, a little boy, who was 
not brought up according to the fashions of this world.” 
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These titles express the spirit of the Evangelical movement 
at its imperious zenith, but in her later years Mrs. Sherwood 
responded to the changing temper of the times. Her rela- 
tions with her family were genuinely happy, and it was 
therefore inevitable, with her affectionate nature, that the 
death of a daughter, in 1832, should lead her to reconsider 
her views on the future life. “After the death of her 
daughter, Emily,” we are told, “ Mrs. Sherwood reached 
in meditation upon the mysteries of life and death the view 
that ‘ Salvation was wholly unconditional, a free gift of 
Divine love, that every creature was safe in the hands of his 
Creator and Redeemer ’.” 

The Worcester Evangelical party was outraged by this 
doctrine, and referred to it as “‘ Mrs. Sherwood’s.” “In 
August, 1835,” Mrs. Sherwood writes, “I received a letter 
desiring me to go no more to the Asylum, as one of the 
reformed penitents who had been set to watch me had 
brought a charge against me of having asserted that our 
Lord would in due time save all mankind.” 

Towards the close of her life, she seems to have quite 
forgotten the bizarre morality of her Evangelical propa- 
ganda in her regret for her dead husband and past happiness. 
“Oh, my beloved one! not lost but gone before,” she 
wrote in her diary, towards the close of 1850. “I have 
been parted from you one year, one whole year, and I even 
miss you more than I ever did. Alas! alas! my heart 
sinks within me in thinking of the days which are gone.” 
And a little later: “‘ When I began this study, many years 
ago, I was in a far-off place in India; and now that I have 
finished it, I could weep very sore at the associations 
awakened. Ah me! ah me! what is life!” 


The last and culminating triumph of Evangelical Puri- 
tanism was when Dr. Arnold laid his reforming hand on 
the public-school system; a triumph, as will appear, 
rapidly modified by currents of feeling outside the control 
of even the doughtiest Evangelical. 

The brutality of the public schools between the Restora- 
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tion and Dr. Arnold’s appointment to Rugby is attested by 
a vatiety of witnesses, and must be attributed in part to the 
disappearance of a general standard of culture after the 
Puritans had split England into two sections, the devout 
and the indifferent. From Dr. Busby to Dr. Keate the 
great schoolmasters regarded boys as young savages to be 
thrashed into subjection. We learn, on the authority of 
Dr. Johnson, that open warfare between the boys and the 
masters was, at any tate down to the close of the seventeenth 
century, part of the routine of the schoolmaster’s profession. 
“The practice of batring-out,” Johnson writes in his 
Life of Addison, “ was a savage licence, practised in many 
schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
some days before the time of the regular recess, took pos- 
session of the school, of which they barred the doors, and 
bade their masters defiance from the windows. It is not 
easy to suppose that on such occasions the master would 
do more than laugh ; yet, if tradition be credited, he often 
struggled to force or surprise the garrison.” 

Fielding, writing in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
gives us two views of the public schools. The first is 
Parson Adams’—“‘A public school, Joseph, was the cause 
of all the calamities which he afterwards suffered. Public 
schools are the nurseries of all vice and immorality. All 
the wicked fellows whom I remember at the University 
were bred at them.” 

This view is somewhat discounted by the fact that 
Parson Adams was the master of a private school ; but that 
it was in the main Fielding’s may be inferred from the 
champion he puts up on behalf of the public schools, Sir 
Thomas Booby. 

Cowper’s condemnation in his Tirocinium of the public 
schools, in the latter half of the century, is far more savage 
than Fielding’s : 


““ Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong ; or all these at once... 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, 
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Childish in mischief only and in noise. 
Else of a mannish growth, and five i in ten 
In infidelity and lewdness men.’ 


Cowper was timid and physically weak, and had been 
ill-treated at Westminster. His picture therefore must be 
accepted with reservations; but even Dr. Johnson con- 
demned the public school of his day for boys lacking in 
self-confidence. Informed that a gentleman with a nervous 
son proposed to cure him of his nervousness by sending him 
to a public school, Johnson roared: “ Sir, this is a pre- 
posterous expedient for removing his infirmity; such a 
disposition should be cultivated in the shade. Placing him 
at a public school is forcing an owl upon day.” 

Dr. Johnson was, however, in favour of a public school 
for a boy of good parts ; and Boswell took the same view, 
placing his eldest son at Eton and his second at Westminster: 
“In justice to both these noble seminaries, I with high 
satisfaction declare,” he writes, ‘‘ that my boys have derived 
from them a great deal of good and no evil,” a verdict 
which he might have modified had he foreseen how his sons 
would regard his masterpiece, the Life of Johnson. 

Finally, there is Lamb’s picture of Christ’s Hospital. 
Lamb was at Christ’s Hospital, while Cowper was writing 
Tirocinium, and thirty-five years later he wrote of “ the 
severity of the masters, or worse tyranny of the monitors. 
The oppressions of these young brutes are heart-sickening 
to call to recollection.”” There seems to have been no 
tradition of discipline to support the weaker masters. Under 
the Reverend Matthew Field, ‘‘ we lived a life as careless as 
birds. We talked and did just what we pleased, and nobody 
molested us. . . . He (the Rev. Field) came among us, 
now and then, but often staid away whole days from us ; 
and when he came it made no difference. . . . Our mirth 
and uproar went on.” Boyer, however, was a fierce dis- 
ciplinarian. “ Poor J.B.!” Coleridge exclaimed, when he 
heard that Boyer was dying. “‘ May all his faults be for- 
given ; and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, 
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all head and wings, with’no bottoms, to reproach his 
sublunary infirmities.” 

The children of the very poor were equally lawless. 
Crabbe in The Borough gives us a picture of what he calls a 
“* Day School of the Lower Kind” : 


“Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads who ever bowed to rule; 
Low in his price—the men who heave our coals, 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals.” 


Such were boys in the eighteenth century. Yet fifty 
yeats ot so after the schools of England were a pande- 
monium of youthful savages, numbers of mature Victorians 
so far from recoiling in outraged incredulity from young 
saints like Russell in Eric, or Daubeny in Saint Winifred’s 
wete in imagination kneeling by their death-beds, in tears. 

The first step towards this reorientation of the mature 
attitude towards the young was taken when Dr. Arnold 
began to reform the public-school system. ‘“*‘ My view of 
things,” he wrote, when at the early age of twenty-eight 
he was appointed headmaster of Rugby, “certainly becomes 
daily more reforming. My object will be, if possible, to 
form Christian men, for Christian boys I can scarcely hope 
to make.” His view of boys, this quotation shows, was 
essentially un-Victorian. The Busby-Keate philosophy of 
education, which consisted in falling on the young savage, 
as soon as he arrived, with a big stick, and beating him 
into a civilized frame of mind, was by no means discarded 
by Dr. Arnold; but the stick, whether wielded by himself 
ot by his praepostots, was only his second string, the first 
being the sermons he delivered in the School Chapel. 

Yet stick and sermon combined seemed to avail little. 
Towards the close of his headmastership, about 1840, he 
referred despairingly to “the evil of boy-nature, which 
makes me always unwilling to undergo the responsibility 
of advising anyone to send his son to a public school.” 

The return of Polixenes seemed as far off as ever. What 
would Dr. Arnold, had he been present, have replied to: 
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“We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i’ the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other; what we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream’d 
That any did.” ? 


But meanwhile the forces, which in France had exploded 
in a political convulsion and in England had revealed the 
child’s imaginative sense of reality to Blake and the boy’s 
to Wordsworth, were not exhausted, though driven under- 
ground by the dread of revolution. In due course they 
reappeared, made their peace with the forces of law and 
order, and in co-operation with these forces produced the 
Victorian age. 


Ill 


The transition from the eighteenth century view of boys 
to the mid-Victorian is most clearly seen in Thackeray’s 
writings. In the thirties and forties he referred to his 
school, Charterhouse, as Slaughterhouse, and when he 
wrote some sketches of school life he gave them the title 
of Dr. Birch’s Academy. But by the date when he was 
working on The Newcomes, in the early fifties, he had sub- 
mitted to the changed spirit of the age. Slaughterhouse 
is transmuted into Grey Friars, and for the bullies, bloods, 
and sneaks of Dr. Birch’s Academy we ate given “a little 
red-cheeked, white-headed gown-boy,” to whom Colonel 
Newcome, a dying pensioner of the Grey Friars Hospital, 
takes a great fancy. 

The child prattles by the Colonel’s bedside of a cricket 
match with the boys of St. Peter’s, exciting the old man with 
reminiscences of his own cricketing feats in old days; until 
at last Clive Newcome thinks it advisable to dismiss the 
child, with a sovereign to buy tarts. : 

“T, curre, little white-haired gown-boy!” Thackeray 
concludes. ‘‘ Heaven speed you, little friend!” 

This little scene yields to a careful examination the clue 
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to the Victorian idealization of the young, and general cult 
of innocence. The three personages of the drama, excluding 
Clive, who is only a super, are the Colonel and gown-boy, 
symbols of purity, and Thackeray, the remorseful worldling. 
It is plain from many asides in his novels and essays that 
Thackeray, as far as his work and responsibilities allowed, 
lived the ordinary life of a man about town. But the easy 
attitude towards this life of the eighteenth-century writers, 
such as Fielding or, more uncompromisingly, Smollett, 
with their contempt for “‘ enthusiasts,” was no longer pos- 
sible to Thackeray. The accumulated force of the Evan- 
gelical revival, from Wesley to Dr. Arnold, with the added 
dread of the impious French Revolution, had imposed 
piety, or at least a show of piety, on all well-to-do citizens, 
and on all ill-to-do citizens who could be made to suffer 
for any breach of their obligation in this matter. 

This piety conflicted in the writers of the age with the 
forces released by the renaissance of the imaginationg 
These forces, it is true, had been suppressed during a long 
period. Blake had been ignored, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had collapsed, Byron and Shelley had gone into exile, 
and Keats, alternately neglected and insulted, had died 
young. But, though suppressed, these forces were still 
unexhausted ; and at last, in the late forties of the nineteenth 
century, came to a working arrangement with their gaoler, 
morality, by which they were to be allowed out as long as 
they behaved themselves. If they were harmless, no one 
would interfere with them; and if they went about saying 
what a good fellow their gaoler was, they would find they 
didn’t lose by it. 

This arrangement, though convenient, was damaging to 
the self-respect of the writers who conformed with it. In 
the scene just quoted, Thackeray is clearly suffering from an 
acute feeling of inferiority, both to the dying soldier with 
his child’s heart and to the red-cheeked, white-haired 
gown-boy with his innocent delight in tarts and cricket 
matches. The man is crammed with guilty memories, and 
all one can say in his behalf is that he is painfully aware of 
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the distinction between genius and virtue, and the complete 
inferiority of the former to the latter. 

There is, as we have seen, a faint approximation to this 
attitude in Shakespeare’s last plays; but on the whole one 
may say that the Elizabethans had imagination without an 
ovet-developed sense of guilt; that in the eighteenth 
century what little imagination there was functioned apart 
from the growing sense of guilt ; and that in the Victorians 
an awakening imagination worked on an exaggerated sense 
of guilt, producing the cult of innocence, with as objects 
of worship those who were immune from sexual temptation : 
the very old and the very young, and, by an important 
convention, all gentlewomen, mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters, unless otherwise specified. 

The clash between an awakening imagination and the 
sense of guilt is naturally most frequent in adolescence ; 
hence both the adolescent strain in the Victorian writers 
of genius, and their attraction towards that period of life. 
This attraction is exceptionally strong in Dickens and Tenny- 
son, who, though unlike in all other respects, envelop their 
exploits in child-murder in the same curious atmosphere of 
ghoulish lacrimosity, and defer the inevitable end with the 
same lingering relish. The death of the May Queen covers 
many months : 


“‘T thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb.” 


But she continues to talk, indifferent to the reader’s growing 
passion for what her creator elsewhere calls “ the sound of 
a voice that is still.” 

The Puritan notion of youthful depravity still lingers 
faintly and unconvincingly in the May Queen’s “I have 
been wild and wicked, but you’ll forgive me now.” In 
the deaths of Paul Dombey and Little Nell, so far as one 
can speak with certitude without a special investigation 
into these enormous transactions, the desperate depravity 
to which Charles Trueman confessed has vanished*without 
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leaving any trace. Hell, with the horrors of which John 
Trueman used to entertain his family on Sunday evenings, 
is not referred to ; and Christ is pictured far more emotion- 
ally than the Puritan conception of him would have sanc- 
tioned. ‘“ How green the banks were now,” Paul murmurs 
at the close of his dying soliloquy, “and how bright 
the flowers gtowing on them, and how tall the rushes ! 
Now the boat was out at sea, but gliding smoothly on. 
And now there was a shore before him. Who stood on 
the bank! But tell them the picture on the stairs is not 
Divine enough. The light about the head is shining on 
me as I go!” 


The aberrations of these great writers were balanced, 
when the mature elements of their genius were in the 
ascendant, by memories of childhood and boyhood inferior 
only to Blake’s and Wordsworth’s ; the early years of David 
Copperfield and of Henry Esmond, for example, and, in 
Tennyson, innumerable “ glimpses of forgotten dreams.” 


IV 


After this long parturition, at which most of the great 
English writers from Shakespeare to Dickens have assisted 
as midwives, it may appear to the modern reader that in 
Farrar the mountain has brought forth a mouse. But the 
mouse was a mammoth in his day. The spasmodic adoles- 
cence of his contemporaries was a constant quality in Farrar, 
and his spontaneous incessant and passionate expression of 
this quality entitles him still to be regarded as the most 
complete exponent of mid-Victorian emotionalism in one 
of its most important branches. 

Farrar was born in 1831, the son of a missionary at 
Bombay. He was sent home at three to live with two maiden 
aunts at Aylesbury, and at the age of six went to a day-school. 
“On those benches,” he tells us in Eric, which is auto- 
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biographical in its opening chapters, ‘“‘ gentlemen’s sons 
sat side by side with plebeians, and no harm, but only good, 
seemed to come from the intercourse. Many a time after- _ 
ward when Eric, as he passed down the streets, interchanged 
friendly greetings with some young glazier or tradesman 
whom he remembered at school, he felt glad that thus early 
he had learnt to despise the accidental and nominal differ- 
ences which separate man from man.” 

This passage illustrates Farrar’s sensitive response to the 
emotional atmosphere of his age, which was trying, among 
many other things, to feel democratic. Farrar was actually, 
like the page-boy in one of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s stories, 
“somewhat acutely alive to the existence of class dis- 
tinctions.” It was a source of great satisfaction to him, 
whatever it may have been to the ancestor in question, that 
his family included a bishop who had been burnt by Queen 
Marty. 

Farrar passed from this day-school to King William’s 
College, in the Isle of Man, and from there to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Both at school and at Cambridge 
he supported himself entirely out of exhibitions and scholar- 
ships. At Trinity he was a sizar, and, as he discloses in 
Julian Home, was passionately sensitive to the humiliations 
of that position. 

After Cambridge he went to Marlborough as a master 
for a short time, and then to Harrow for fifteen years. 
At Harrow, in 1858, when he was twenty-seven, he pub- 
lished ‘* Eric, ot, Little by Little. A tale of Roslyn School.” 

On returning to school, after the holidays, Eric pays a 
brief visit to the headmaster, “ who was dignified but not 
unkindly,”’ and then bounded downstairs to the “‘ boarders’ 
room.” 

“ How many and what varied scenes had not that room 
beheld!” Farrar writes. ‘“‘ Had those dumb walls any 
feeling, what worlds of life and experience they would have 
acquited! If against each boy’s name, as it was rudely 
cut on the oak panels, could have been also cut the fate 
that had befallen him, the good that he had there learnt, 
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the evil that he there had suffered—what nob/e histories 
would the records unfold of honour and success, of baffled 
temptations and hard-won triumphs ; what awful histories 
of hopes blighted and habits learned, of wasted talents and 
ruined lives |” 

This rhapsody, which would have astonished Dr. John- 
son, derives from Dr. Arnold’s view that boys should be 
treated as potentially mature moral agents, able, if they 
exetted themselves, to possess themselves of what he called 
“moral consciousness.” Dr. Arnold, however, was, 
and expected to be, perpetually disappointed by the develop- 
ment of the moral consciousness in his charges. A Christian 
boy seemed to him almost a contradiction in terms. Farrar 
in the changed spirit of his epoch, and with his passionately 
adolescent temperament, saw boys not as potentially but 
as actually mature. A complete knowledge of the conse- 
quences, or of what Farrar imagined to be the consequences, 
of this or that action, is demanded from all his boys, and 
frightful penalties are inflicted upon the careless, the weak, 
ot the intransigent. 

The ultimate ruinand early death of Eric, for example, 
are traced to his desire for popularity, which prevented him 
from speaking out when, in dormitory No. 7, he for the 
first time heard indecent words. 

“Now, Eric, now or never! Life and death, ruin and 
salvation, corruption and purity are in the balance together, 
and the scale of your destiny may hang on a single word of 
youts. Speak out, boy! Tell these fellows that unseemly 
words wound your conscience; tell them that they are 
ruinous, sinful, damnable. . . . Lose your purity of heart, 
Eric, and you have lost a jewel which the whole world, 
if it were “ one entite and perfect chrysolite ’ cannot replace.” 

But Eric remained silent, after a half-hour of agonizing 
self-conflict, during which the speaker, a certain Ball, no 
doubt fell asleep. 

Ball, ““ who had tasted more deeply of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil than any other boy,” is ex- 
pelled; but his place is taken by Brigson, “a fore-front 
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fighter in the Devil’s battles, who did much to ruin many 
an immortal soul. . . . Never did some of the Roslyn boys, 
to their dying day, forget the deep, intolerable, unfathom- 
able flood of moral turpitude and iniquity which he bore 
with him.” 

Association with Brigson, and a younger boy, Wildney, 
“a jolly fearless-looking little fellow, with great black eyes,” 
involves Eric in drink. Drink leads to a temptation to theft. 
Theft is committed, and the suspicion that attaches, though 
falsely, to Eric drives him to sea, where brutal treatment on 
a small trading schooner, bound for Corunna to take in a 
cargo of cattle, added to mental anguish, fatally impairs his 
health. He gets back home, but only to die. His mother, 
heart-broken at his misconduct, had predeceased him, as 
had his younger brother Vernon, who had fallen from a 
cliff in the course of the story. 

Eric, as exhibited in this brief analysis, is the kind of book 
which Dr. Arnold might have written had he taken to 
drink. Farrar, and the other mid-Victorian emotionalists, 
were, in fact, Puritans intoxicated by the Romantic move- 
ment. Ball and Brigson are by-products of the clash 
between the imaginative renaissance and the theory of 
human nature handed down through three centuries by the 
Puritans. This clash produced not only juvenile devils, 
but also young angels, the cult of depravity and the cult of 
innocence having become interdependent. “* Farrar seemed 
always to have before him,” Dr. Butler, the headmaster of 
Harrow, wrote, “ two haunting visions, the one of boyish 
innocence and the other of boyish wickedness.” 

Against evil, embodied in a Ball or a Brigson, Farrar set 
the figure of Russell, who represents the angelic principle 
contesting for Eric’s soul against the powers of darkness. 

Hete is a vignette of Russell and Eric, in the first stage of 
Eric’s degeneration. Mr. Gordon, a master, had just smiled 
at Russell but hardly noticed Eric. 


“© What a surly devil that is,’ said Eric. ‘ Did you see how 
he purposely cut me?’ 
c 
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* A surly ? Oh, Eric, that’s the first time I ever heard 

you sweat.’ ) 
Eric blushed. He hadn’t meant the word to slip out in 

Russell’s hearing, though similar and worse expressions were 


common enough in his talk with other boys.” 


The symbols of innocence in Victorian literature inevit- 
ably die young, owing to the metaphysical connection 
between innocence and undeveloped sex. 

Russell, therefore, is mortally injured in jumping from a 
tock which had been cut off by the advancing tide. 


** One day Eric brought him a little bunch of primroses and 
violets. ‘Eric,’ said Russell sadly, ‘these dear flowers are 
the last spring blossoms that I shall see—here at least... . 
There stop, dear fellow, don’t cry,’ said he, raising his hands 
quietly to Eric’s face; ‘isn’t it better for me so? I own it 
seemed sad at first to leave this bright world and the sea— 
yes, even that cruel sea,’ he continued smiling ; ‘ and to leave 
Roslyn, and Upton, and Monty, and, above all, to leave you, 
Eric, whom I love best in all the world. . . . Oh, Eric, Eric, 
Tam young, but I am dying, dying, Eric, my brother—let me 
call you brother—TI have no near relations, you know, to fill 
up the love in my yearning heart, but I do love you. I wish 
you were my brother,’ he said, as Eric took his hand between 
his own. ‘ There, that comforts me; I feel as if I were a 
child again, and had a brother; and I sha// be a child again 
soon, Eric, in the courts of a Father’s house.’ . . . The child- 
like, holy, reverent voice ceased, and Eric rose. One long 
brotherly kiss he printed on Eric’s forehead, and full of 
sorrowful foreboding, bade him good night.” 


Eric, Farrar wrote to a friend from Harrow, had received 
“the warm encomiums of the boys and masters here ” ; 
and he adds that he does not trouble himself about ‘“ The 
Saturday Wasp.” 

The Saturday Wasp was the Saturday Review, which had 
recently been founded to express a body of opinion equally 
opposed to Evangelican puritanism and to the imaginative 
renaissance, though to some extent influenced, uncon- 
sciously, by both. One of the strands in the complicated 
texture of the Victorian spirit was a counter movement, 
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derived from the common-sense tradition of the eighteenth 
century, against the emotionalism of the age. This move- 
ment had for its chief dogma the belief that the Englishman 
was a hard-headed fellow, who left music, poetry and love 
to foreigners, and especially to the French. Paganism, 
with a sufficient infusion of Christianity to make it respect- 
able, was what the adherents of this movement worked for, 
though they did not formulate their ideal quite so baldly. 

The forces which were modifying, on one of its sides, the 
spitit introduced into the public-school system by Dr. 
Arnold are plainly visible in The Saturday Review’s criticism 
of Eric. ‘In former times,” the reviewer writes, ‘“ the 
escapades of schoolboys used to be looked upon and referred 
to principally as matter of joke. . . . To Dr. Arnold, and 
those who derived their views from him, such notions 
were a sort of abomination of desolation. It was one of his 
most favourite maxims that boys were moral agents as well 
as men, that they were as capable as men both of crimes 
and of sins, and that to speak or think lightly of their 
offences was to sap the very foundation of morality. Eric 
is written entirely on this principle. . . . The boys are 
always getting worse or better, they never seem to enjoy 
themselves quietly for a moment.” 

The reviewer continues with a criticism of “ the system 
of praepostors which was so much approved by Dr. Arnold. 
He (Farrar) thinks that it improves the discipline of the 
school, and makes the head boys manly by investing them 
with authority.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, ‘“‘ nothing can possibly be 
more unwise than to insist, to the boys who occupy such 
positions, on their importance and responsibility”; and 
he goes on to speak of “ Jacks in office . . . Pharisaical 
self-importance and self-complacency.” 

Here the reviewer is casting back to the good sense of the 
eighteenth century, not foreshadowing the future ; for the 
practice of deliberating the problems of discipline on equal 
terms with young persons just emerging from puberty has 
not yet been discarded by public-schoolmasters. 


f 
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In his attack on the sentimentality in Eric, however, the 
reviewer was in touch with the change to which Victorian 
emotionalism submitted itself from the sixties onwards. 

“ To say nothing of three more or less violent deaths,” 
he gtowls, “two of which involve angelic death-beds, 
evetything is served up with tear sauce. The boys quote 
hymns, and, to the infinite indignation of all English readers, 
occasionally kiss each other (principally, however, when they 
ate in articulo mortis), exchanging, moreover, such endear- 
ments as ‘ dear fellow’ and the like.” 

That “infinite indignation of all English readers” is a 
false touch, and might, in base minds, give rise to injurious 
suspicions of the reviewer himself. The emotionalism in 
Eric has a certain foothold in reality. In the years before 
and merging into adolescence boys indulge secretly many 
brief but intense adorations ; and a death or an accident 
produces among the young a mass emotion of the same 
otder. An instance of each occurred at the writer’s pre- 
paratory school; and still more extraordinary was the 
leave-taking of a popular master, who shook hands with the 
assembled boys in rotation, and embraced two. Many of 
the boys wept without restraint. 

The peculiarity of Eric is that this emotion fills the book 
to the exclusion of more prosaic matter. Farrat’s adolescent 
temperament, which would have had to limit its display 
in any other age, was stimulated, in the Victorian fifties, 
to an astonishing exuberance. His death-bed pathos is not 
in itself unnatural or artificial. It is only its expression by a 
mature writer which is startling. Imaginary death-beds 
ate a favourite diversion of the young, who use them to 
express emotions which they are ashamed to disclose in 
real life. They serve also to soothe the sense of neglect, 
always strong in the adolescent. The dying are inevitably 
in the centre of the stage; and in his dying boys Farrar, 
whose feeling of neglect was acute and continuous, saw 
not only those whom he had loved but also himself. 
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V 


Eric, we have seen, received the warm encomiums of the 
boys and masters at Harrow. Even after allowing for the 
possibility that if any boys and masters did not care for Eric 
they would not tell Farrar so, the date of Eric, 1858, was 
just early enough to allow public-school boys to enjoy it, 
if they were so minded, without embarrassment. 

But in the sixties the genius who presided over Victorian 
sentiment turned his hand to a less luxuriant and more 
sophisticated form of emotionalism, the cult of games and 
the team-spirit. Farrar himself remained immune, though 
St. Winifred’s, which appeared in 1865, witnessed to the 
change in the atmosphere by its comparative restraint. It 
contains only one death-bed scene, Daubeny’s, the Martyr- 
Student, killed by overwork; and the only recorded kiss 
is exchanged between Daubeny and his mother. In the 
epilogue, Charlie Evson, the hero’s brother, is killed by 
savages ; but perfunctorily, as a matter of form. He had 
gone to the South Seas as a missionary; and this, in 
Victorian fiction, is the usual capital sentence passed on 
characters who, while not important enough to die at home, 
are felt to have deserved some kind of premature end. 

It is difficult to mark the precise date at which games began 
to be invested with religious importance. There is a good 
deal of football and some cricket in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
but the book is not dominated by them. In Eric and Sz. 
Winifred’s games are played, in the intervals between 
drinking bouts and violent deaths; there is no prejudice 
against them, and the virtuous and industrious take part 
in them without any fuss. We find no hint of the youthful 
intellectual who does not shine on the football field. The 
first sketch of that tragic figure, whose importance was fully 
recognized in the first two decades of twentieth century 
fiction, may perhaps be found in Gerald Eversley’s Friendship, 
a school story, published in 1895, by the Reverend J. E. C. 
Welldon, then headmaster of Eton, and now Dean of 
Durham. The two chief personages of the book, which 
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though nearly forty years later than Eric is curiously like 
Eric in tone, are Gerald Eversley, a scholarly bespectacled 
plebeian, and Harry Venniker, the blue-eyed curly-haired 
son of a peer. The period is the sixties, and games are 
already important. 

“ You’ve not got to earn your living, you know,” are 
Lord Venniker’s parting words to Harry, “‘ so you need not 
work your eyes out; I’d much rather you got into the 
eleven.” 

“Work hard then,” are the last words of the Reverend 
Eversley to Gerald. ‘“‘ Remember that Satan finds some 
mischief for idle hands. You have been brought up in the 
faith of Christ as your Redeemer and your Master... .” 

The main theme of the book is the adoration felt by the 
pious and scholarly Gerald for the athletic and essentially 
pagan Harry. ‘“‘ There had arisen in Gerald’s mind a 
passionate admiration, a sentiment akin to hero-worship, 
for the boy, his inferior in intellect, but so brilliant, so 
prominent in the common ways of school life... . He 
looked up to him as to a being of higher order. . . . To 
Gerald Eversley Harry Venniker was all in all.” 

The relationship of these two exactly symbolizes the sub- 
jection, during the latter part of the century, of the Dr. 
Arnold theory of education to the theory of games and the 
team spirit. 

In its origin the cult of games was an expression of the 
pagan spirit, which was beginning to revive throughout 
England, and which embodied itself most naturally in 
athletic prowess with the conservative type that read The 
Saturday Review. The cult was supported also by full- 
blooded Broad Churchmen, like Chatles Kingsley, who felt 
that to move rapidly about in the open air was the best 
safeguard, for man or boy, whether against Popery or the 
Fine Arts, lust or infidelity. 

So games began to be encouraged, with the aim of lower- 
ing the emotional temperature all round. But the genius 
of Victorian sentiment handled the situation with easy 
mastery. Had Moloch himself landed on our shores during 
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the Victorian age, he would presently have been found in a 
meadow, weaving daisy chains for his little friends, while the 
happy tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The most important name in the games movement is 
Bowen, a colleague of Farrar and Welldon at Harrow. 
Bowen’s songs, some of which, and notably Forty Years On, 
spread throughout the public schools, invested games with 
the emotions of patriotism and even of religion. 


“Four sad years of a long defeat 
Over and gone to-day ; 
Flash the news till the gladness greet 
Continents far away ; 
Say how, honour and fame at stake, 
Somebody play’d for the old School’s sake.” 


It might be supposed that in these and similar verses 
he is writing down to his youthful audience, were it not that 
the same solemn view of athletics is expressed in his prose : 
“The common English games,” he wrote in 1884, in a 
paper on games, “‘ are of indescribable value. Without any 
exaggeration, I declare that in our whole system there is 
nothing which, in my opinion, approaches them in value 
. . . there lives more soul in honest play, believe me, than 
in half the hymn-books.” 

The result of this conviction was that Bowen’s school 
songs took on the character of a hymnal, with games as the 
Deity’s instrument of salvation. 


** God give us bases to guard and beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun; 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on!” 


Instead of returning boys to the obscurity befitting em- 
bryos, the Bowen reaction, as it may be called, against 
Dr. Arnold, and less directly against Farrar, very much 
increased the self-importance of the schoolboy. By giving 
the team-spirit, playing for one’s side, the same weight as 
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Dr. Arnold had formerly given to the pursuit of individual 
virtue, Bowen and his fellow-religionists hoped to wipe 
out the overstrained morality of Arnold and the unhealthy 
sentiment of Farrar. The fallacy that collective emotion- 
alism purifies the individual was once again demonstrated. 
By the first decade of the twentieth century, a master who, 
without any business excuse, managed to engage a member 
of the school cricket or football team in small talk knew that 
he was making a success of his life’s work. 

Bowen did not venture to attack Arnold directly, but 
in one of his essays he constructed a lay figure, Arnoldides 
Chiffers, in whom he assailed the Arnoldian inquisition into 
the state of a boy’s moral health. The sanctuary of a boy’s 
soul was to Bowen a sacred place which a master should 
enter very rately, and in a mood of proper reverence. The 
otdinary relation of a master to the boys in his charge, 
Bowen implies, should be that of the chairman of a company 
with a casting vote, which he trusts the spirit of friendly 
co-operation among his fellow-directors will make it 
unnecessaty for him to use. 

Yet the curt colloquial tone in the following passage 
from his paper on games very imperfectly conceals the 
sophisticated emotionalism of the games cult, an emotion- 
alism in no way calculated to lessen the ‘‘ Pharisaical self- 
importance and self-complacency ” of the “‘ Jacks in office ” 
attacked by the Saturday Reviewer. 


“The day I began to write this essay, a captain of a house 
football eleven asked me to go down to his house game that 
day. ‘There was a small local trouble; two important boys 
had a quarrel on, and it was very awkward, and, in short, he 
wanted to be advised. I played, and everything went on as 
usual. After it was over, I asked about the quarrel. It had 
vanished into the delight of exercise and the glory of play.” 


The Bowen who existed beneath this bluff of manliness 
was moved by the distant Hampstead lights, visible from the 
windows of his house as he went his nightly rounds, to a 
lytic which brings the ageing bachelor rather pathetically 
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before our eyes, with his sentiment for his boys; a senti- 
ment the subdued expression of which shows that the curve 
of Victorian emotionalism had, after all, descended, by 
the eighties, a considerable distance from Eric. 


“Good night! Sleep, and so may ever 
Lights half seen across a murky lea, 
Child of hope, and courage, and endeavour, 
Gleam a voiceless benison on thee ! 
Youth be bearer 
Soon of hardihood ; 
Life be fairer, 
Loyaller to good ; 
Till the far lamps vanish into light, 
Rest in the dream-time. Good night!” 


VI 


That Farrar observed the growth of the games cult with 
uneasiness may be inferred from a sentence of his, aimed at 
one of his Harrow pupils—“ the most case-hardened victim 
of Circe that ever conceived the world to be formed in 
the humble imitation of a cricket ball.” 

But in no circumstances would he have been happy as 
a schoolmaster. The contrast between fact and fancy was 
too glaring. 

When he went to Harrow from Marlborough, he seems 
to have been ragged at first. This, at any rate, may be 
inferred from a letter he wrote to a Marlborough master ; 
but the quivering passion of the letter, involving an im- 
perfect control of grammar, suggests that the alarm inspired 
by his rage must soon have outweighed the pleasure of 
arousing it. 


“My DEAR BEESLY : 

I am perpetually annoyed by letters from the boys at M 
speaking as if I had been subjected to personal violence (1) 
by the boys here, and to-day I was informed that I had been 
tied by a great-coat, and pelted with cinders!! I can’t tell 
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you the ineffable disgust which these preposterous reports 
give me; and as they are as grotesquely and groundlessly 
and absolutely false, and as diametrically the reverse of any- 
thing possible as they can be, I do wish, once for all that they 
could be authoritatively contradicted. Whence such absurdly 
and gratuitously nonsensical tittle-tattle can have originated 
I cannot even dream, unless some Harrovian has been hum- 
bugging one of the M fellows. 

The idea! I wonder whether you all think me made of 
straw! Likely that I should be roughly handled, everyone 
and all of whom instantly obey my slightest order, and who 
are in as complete a state of subjection sow as any form in 
Marlboro’.” 


With his adolescent temperament, to which this kind of 
intensity belongs, went a self-pity which his varied triumphs 
were unable to assuage. He could never free himself from 
the illusion that the world was behaving unfairly by him. 
On his appointment as Archdeacon of Westminster, he 
wrote to a friend: “‘ How odd is one’s destiny. Here Iam 
stranded—like a desolate wreck on the lonely shore! ” 
When he became Dean of Canterbury, Canon Page Roberts 
noticed that ‘“‘it was as though a load of suspicion and 
depreciation had been removed from his shoulders, as 
though his deserts, so long disregarded, had at length been 
acknowledged.” Yet at that date he had long been the most 
popular preacher in the Church of England. The same 
sense of ill-usage preyed on him at Harrow. He would 
have been happier breaking stones, he told a pupil one 
day, when they were out on a walk. This was not a 
momentary feeling. Mr. Lawley, the master of the day- 
school in Eric, used the same image: ‘‘ Often did he tell 
the boys ‘ that it was an easier life by far to break stones 
by the roadside than to teach them’; and at last his 
eccentricities became too obvious to be overlooked. The 
dénouement was a tragic one . . . the handsome proud 
scholar became an inmate of the Brerely Lunatic Asylum.” 

It is possible that some of Farrar’s unhappiness may have 
been due to his popularity, gratifying though it was. Both 
as a writer and a preacher his chief appeal was to an audience 
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which was neither socially nor intellectually all he could 
have wished in those moments when he forgot that the 
differences which separate man from man are accidental 
and nominal. 

The tributes he received most frequently were of the 
kind represented by the following letter, written from 
Norwich, sixteen years after Eric appeared, and fifteen years 
after Julian Home : 


** REVEREND SIR, 

As Secretary of a very influential Literary Class, and that 
moreover in connection with a Churchman’s Club, it may 
perhaps give you some amount of pleasure to hear that a 
great many members of the class have derived a very great and 
lasting benefit from those eloquent and beautiful books, 
Julian Home and Eric, or Little by Little. I myself have to 
thank you most sincerely for writing them. . . . They give 
tone, health, and vigour to the spiritual frame, and feed the 
lamp of Shekinah with oil pure as crystal.” 


The transmutation of the Puritan view that everyone is 
wicked into the mid-Victorian vision of two extremes, 
one devilish, the other angelic, has been illustrated with 
examples from Eric. In Julian Home, Farrar reveals another 
aspect of this vision. Gentlewomen, in the Victorian age, 
wete automatically excluded from the law of original sin ; 
and women generally were not regarded as responsible 
moral agents, a view which led eventually to the woman’s 
movement, and other expressions of a revolt against a 
doctrine mote flattering in essence to the male sex than to 
the female. 

Superficially, however, men got very much the worst of 
it, as is shown by this passage from Julian Home, where the 
hero addresses as follows a Cambridge undergraduate 
who had taken first to drink and then to women : 


“Tf you are dead and indifferent to your own miserable 
soul, think that in this sin you cannot sin alone; think that 
you are dragging down to the nethermost abyss others beside 
yourself. Remember the wretched victims of your infamous 
passions, and tremble while you desecrate and deface for ever 
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God’s image stamped on a fair human soul. Think of those 
whom your vileness dooms to a life of loathliness, a death of 
shame and anguish, perhaps an eternity of horrible despair. 
Learn something of the days they are forced to spend that 
they may pander to the worst instincts of your degraded 
nature; days of squalor and drunkenness, disease and dirt ; 
gin at morning, noon, and night; eating infection, horrible 
madness, and sudden death at the end... . Is it not a 
reminiscence sufficient to kill any man’s hope that, but for his 
own brutality, some who are now perhaps rotting in the 
lazar-house or raving in the asylum, might have been clasping 
their own children to their happy breasts, and wearing in 
unpolluted innocence the rose of matronly honour ?” 


The theory that prostitutes were the victims of male lust 
was an unavoidable corollary of the convention that women 
of gentle birth were free from original sin. The same 
freedom had, logically, to be conceded to women of the 
lower orders, with male depravity, and especially aristo- 
cratic male depravity, to account for the numerous excep- 
tions that seemed to contradict this theory. A prostitute 
was *‘ unfortunate,” in the same sense that someone stunned 
by a falling tile, or knocked over by a runaway horse, was 
unfortunate. 

This attitude had not even the advantage of alleviating 
the unhappiness of a prostitute’s life. To the girl it was 
oppressive to feel that a sinful woman was a /usus naturae ; 
and the man, submitting to the power of suggestion, was 
apt to behave more brutally than he would have behaved 
in a natural atmosphere. 

With what extreme reluctance the Victorian mind relin- 
quished this victim theory is shown in a pamphlet to which 
Farrar contributed a preface in 1890. The pamphlet is 
entitled, “ Work among the Fallen as seen in the Prison 
Cells,” by the Rev. G. P. Merrick, Chaplain of H.M. Prison, 
Millbank.” ‘‘ When several years ago,” the Rev. G. P. 
Merrick writes, “I commenced my work within the prison 
walls, I was of the opinion, as many people are, that the 
career of every ‘woman of the streets,’ could be written and 
summed up within a few words—seduced, deserted, cast 
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off by relations. I thought that every poor outcast was the 
victim of some man’s brutal lust and heartless abandonment. 
But, much to my astonishment, and it saddened me to 
learn it, I soon found, on the authority of the erring women 
themselves, that the common impression and my own were 
altogether wrong. . . . The record of some three thousand 
cases made several years ago corrected my old and more 
chivalrous ideas on the subject, and that which after a further 
observation of many years I now mention only confirm what 
my former figures testified.” 

In the course of this enquiry, Mr. Merrick interviewed 
16,022 women. Of these 11,232 owed their ruin to the 
exercise of their own free will. They were tempted by 
inducements which Mr. Merrick tabulates as follows : 

“Your own mistress.” 

* Nothing to do.” 

“Plenty of money.” 

“ Being a lady.” 

“ Perfect liberty.” 

In only a very few instances, Mr. Merrick says, were 
grosser tastes confessed to. The remaining 4,790 owed their 
ruin to men. Yet, even of these, 1,954 owed their ruin to 
men only in the sense that they had quarrelled with their 
husbands or lovers, a certain proportion of whom, it is 
fait to assume, were less at fault than the women. 

Thus, out of the original total of 16,022, only 2,836 were 
directly betrayed by men. But even here disillusionment 
awaited the Reverend G. P. Merrick, who deserves high 
ptaise for the intellectual honesty with which he faced 
conclusions so repugnant to his sense of what should have 
been. 

He had had, he says, “a notion that seduction was an 
att practised somewhat exclusively by membets of the 
so-called higher classes.” Yet of these 2,836 women, 2,179 
had been betrayed by men of theit own rank ; so that out 
of 16,022 women, only 657, about four per cent. of the total 
number, had been betrayed by gentlemen. 

No one could have reproached the Reverend G. P. 
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Merrick had he stayed his investigations at this point. 
But the devoted man pressed forward. 

The word “ gentleman,” he ascertained, “ was used in a 
very large sense.” There were “ gentlemen” and “ real 
gentlemen”; and the former category included “ clerks, 
commercial travellers, and shop assistants.” One cannot 
but feel curious as to how many real gentlemen, as dis- 
tinguished from gentlemen, figured in these 657 instances. 
On this point, however—and who can blame him ?— 
the Reverend G. P. Merrick is silent. 


Vil 


The angel-devil antithesis, to the disintegration of which 
towards the close of the century Mr. Merrick’s pamphlet 
testifies, was, as has been shown, the creation of an awakened 
imagination working on the sense of guilt inherited from 
the Puritans. 

But the mind of even the most emotional Victorian, even 
Farrat’s mind, could not repose on this antithesis for ever. 
A time came when the assumptions of Puritan theology, 
and particularly the doctrine of eternal punishment, became 
too painful to be sublimated any longer by the imagination. 

As eatly as 1835, Mrs. Sherwood, as we have seen, turned 
from the terroristic Puritanism of her youth to a belief in 
the unconditional salvation of all mankind. The new forces 
released at the opening of the nineteenth century had 
touched her imagination, and the doctrine of hell-fire 
ceased to be atruism. It had become either a truth or a lie, 
and, faced by these alternatives, she instinctively rejected 
it as a lie. 

The resentment of the Worcester Evangelical party 
against Mrs. Sherwood has been referred to. This was in 
1835 ; yeteven in 1877 when Farrar preached his sermons on 
Eternal Hope in Westminster Abbey he was, in his own 
words, “‘ savagely and generally anathematized.” But these 
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anathemas came from a losing side. Within a few years 
the idea of Hell, sustained and elaborated through so many 
centuries, had almost entirely passed out of the popular 
consciousness. 

Like many forms of mania, it reached its most extravagant 
stage shortly before its collapse. Although Hell was 
incorporated in Christianity on the authority of words 
attributed to Christ Himself, and although its terrors were 
from the Fathers onwards threatened against sinners, and 
in the Middle Ages stimulated poets and painters to finer 
achievements than the relatively vague felicities of Heaven, 
the cult of Hell reached its fullest expression only under the 
careful tendance of the followers of Calvin and Knox in 
England, and more especially in Scotland and America. 
Calvin himself, and the Calvinists generally of the sixteenth 
century, were less extreme about Hell than their disciples in 
the two succeeding centuries; though it was Calvin who 
was responsible for giving a new lease of life to Saint 
Augustine’s doctrine that far the greater part of mankind is 
predestined, before birth, to everlasting torment. 

One would expect Hell to be an Old Testament invention. 
But the authority actually appealed to by the Puritans while 
elaborating their instrument of terrorism was not any Old 
Testament text, but a few sayings of Christ, the most 
explicit of which was: ‘“‘ The Son of Man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; and they 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

The idea of Hell would, however, seem, in effect, to be 
derived from the Old Testament. In the Old Testament the 
unit is the Jewish nation, not the individual Jew. A nation, 
ptactically considered, is immortal. The pains it suffers 
at the hands of an angry God can be indefinitely protracted 
in this world. The Old Testament equivalent of Hell is, 
therefore, the future threatened to Israel throughout the 
major and minor prophets, unless it mends its ways. Had 
it been possible to Jeremiah and Ezekiel to imagine Israel 
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dying a collective death, and coming collectively to life in 
another existence, they would have needed no other 
materials than those they had already used in forecasting 
Israel’s future to construct a hell that would command 
even Jonathan Edwards’ approval. 

When the individual Jew replaced his nation as the unit 
of religious consciousness, a development which reached its 
highest point in Christ, the Hebrew habit of rewards and 
penalties rejected personal extinction at death; and com- 
municating itself to the early exponents of Christianity 
created Heaven and Hell. 

The idea of Hell, though in contradiction to Christ’s 
teaching, having apparently received Christ’s sanction, 
logic unchecked by reality and malice unchecked by fear 
were free to elaborate its torments to the furthest limits 
of human ingenuity. 

At first, among the Fathers of the Church, Hell seems to 
have been chiefly valued for its disciplinary uses. Some of 
the Fathers, practising what was called the doctrine of 
“accommodation,” withheld from the masses their own 
disbelief in eternal punishment. “‘ The many,” said Origen, 
“need no further teaching than the punishment of sinners. 
For it is not expedient to go any further on account of those 
who scarcely through the fear of eternal punishment 
restrain the outpouring into any amount of recklessness.” 
Saint Augustine, however, believed in Hell without any 
mental reserve, and consigned unbaptized infants to its 
flames in an entirely unaccommodating spirit. 

By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the pains of 
Hell had been classified with a minuteness not exceeded by 
any Puritan; nor did any Puritan surpass Saint Thomas of 
Aquinas’s remark that “ the bliss of the saved would be all 
the more keen because they ate permitted to gaze on the 
punishment of the wicked.” 

But medieval Christendom was too easy-going, and too 
scattered, to be terrorized by theologians. The fear of Hell, 
as a general sentiment, was far stronger in Puritan England 
than in the Europe of the Middle Ages, and reached its 
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zenith in the isolated New England of the eighteenth 
century. 

“The world,” said Jonathan Edwards, a famous New 
England divine, “ will probably be converted into a great 
lake or liquid globe of fire, in which the wicked shall be 
overwhelmed, which shall always be in tempest, in which 
they shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest day or night, 
vast waves and billows of fire continually rolling over their 
heads, of which they shall ever be full of a quick sense, 
within and without ; their heads, their eyes, their tongues, 
their hands, their feet, their loins and their vitals shall for 
evet be full of a glaring, melting fire, enough to melt the 
very rocks and elements. Also they shall be full of the most 
quick and lively sense to feel the torments, not for ten 
millions of ages, but for ever and ever, without any end 
attall? 

Elsewhere Jonathan Edwards tells his congregation that 
“ the God that holds you over the pit of hell, much in the 
same way as one holds a spider or some loathsome insect 
over the fire, abhors you and is dreadfully provoked.” It 
would be natural to infer from this that it was Jonathan 
Edwards’ practice to pick up a spider or cockroach with 
the sugar-tongs, and fry it over the parlour fire. But such 
a telatively human and genial occupation lay outside the 
range of the Calvinist divine. The suppression of all 
natural emotion confined him to his own imagination, 
whose horrors he could not ease in action but only in 
communicating them to the imaginations of others. The 
effect produced by the Calvinist divines on their congre- 
gations is conveyed in an incident narrated by Farrar. 
“When Dr. Nathanael Emmons was once depicting the 
state of the lost souls, a woman rose up in the congregation, 
and shrieked, ‘Oh, Dr. Emmons, Dr. Emmons, has God 
no mercy at all ?’” 

Christ existed for the Puritans only as the founder of their 
Hell, and as an indispensable part of the mechanism by which 
the elect were saved. But when the Puritan system began 
to disintegrate, men turned to Christ for support agaist 
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Calvin, a movement already visible in the hymns of Charles 
Wesley, whose Arminian Methodism represented a character- 
istically English modification of Calvin’s inhuman theology. 
Yet even in the middle of the nineteenth century, a cool 
agnostic like John Stuart Mill could not distinguish between 
Calvinism and Christianity. Compared with the doctrine 
of endless torments, he said, “ every other objection to 
Christianity sinks into insignificance.” 

The angel-devil antithesis of the fifties marked the first 
stage of the Victorian revolt against hell, for though the 
devil still bulked large, the angel promised redemption. 
As the century advanced, the growing disbelief in the super- 
natural element of Christianity so far affected the orthodox 
as to make them transfer the emphasis of their worship of 
Christ more and more from his function as a magician to 
his character as a man, until he finally became what Charles 
Wesley had in effect already called him, a symbol of love. 
“ Thy nature and thy name is love.” The immense popu- 
larity of Farrat’s Life of Christ, which appeared in 1874, was 
due to its expression. of this rejection of Calvin in favour of 
Christ; a rejection only half-conscious in Farrar, as in 
many of his readers. In his sense of depravity Farrar was 
essentially Calvinist; and this sense is still present in 
The Life of Christ, between which and Eric there is a 
curious parallelism. Russell reappears in Saint John, 
“The rare combination of contemplativeness and passion, 
of strength and sweetness in the same soul—the perfect 
faith which inspired his devotion, and the perfect love which 
precluded fear—these were the gifts and graces which 
rendered him worthy of leaning his young head on the 
bosom of his Lord.” Peter is a second Eric, poised between 
virtue and vice. “At this period of his life his easy impres- 
sionable nature was ever liable to be moulded by the influ- 
ence of the moment, and he passed readily into passionate 
extremes.” Judas is another Ball or Brigson; and even 
Calvin could not have troubled himself less than Farrar 
to find any mitigating circumstances in Judas’s conduct. 
** Judas, the false smile of hypocrisy on his face, but rage, 
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and shame, and greed, and anguish, and treachery in his 
heart.” Accounts differ, Farrar says, “‘ as to the wretch’s 
death.” He may have hanged himself. Or he may have 
perished in a hideous attack of elephantiasis. Or he may 
have been crushed by a passing wagon. 

In his Life of Christ, Farrar restored to general conscious- 
ness the hope which the mass of Christians would naturally 
derive from the life and teachings of Christ when presented 
to them in a popular form and undistorted by Puritan terror- 
ism. But Puritan terrorism had not yet been directly 
attacked. The most famous Nonconformist preacher of 
the seventies and eighties, Spurgeon, equally immune from 
the reaction towards Christ and from the queries as to the 
exact location of hell raised with increasing insistence by 
students of geology and other exact sciences, was engaged 
during this period in restoring to his vast congregations 
their waning interest in the fate that probably awaited them. 
** Thou shalt look up there on the throne of God, and it 
shall be written ‘ For ever!’ When the damned jingle the 
burning irons of their torment they shall say, ‘ For ever!’ 
When they howl, Echo cries ‘ For ever!’ ” 

The interest of Farrar’s sermons nowadays is that, living 
at a time when Spurgeons were still at large, he felt com- 
pelled to qualify his debelief in hell. 

He was attacked on all sides for having denied the exist- 
ence of hell, and denounced the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. To these attacks he replied that what he had denied 
was : 

1. The physical torments, the material agonies, the 
Sapiens ignis of eternal punishment. 

2. Endless duration for all who incur Hell. 

3. That it is incurred by the vast mass of mankind. 

4. That it is a doom passed irreversibly at the moment of 

death in all who die in sin. 

The Reverend C. F. Childe, Rector of Holbrook, in 
Suffolk, replied to Farrar in a lengthy pamphlet, entitled 
“The Unsafe Anchor or ‘Eternal Hope’ a False 
Hope.” 
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Even Gentile writers, Mr. Childe points out, speak of the 

punishment of the wicked as : 

1. Judicially inflicted. 

2. Agonizing. 

3. Eternal. 
And “the greatest of uninspired poets,” Shakespeare, 
“‘ bears witness to the restraining power of hell—‘ the dread 
of something after death ’.” 

Turning from the relatively unimportant corroboration 
supplied by pagan mythology and uninspired poets, Mr. 
Childe sets forth the numerous passages in the Bible which 
establish the vindictiveness of God, and the material and 
permanent nature of his punishment. 

Having settled the fact of eternal punishment, Mr. Childe 
concludes by disposing decisively of any false hopes as to 
its nature. 

“It is said, ‘After all, the “fiery indignation” is not 
actual, but only metaphorical fire—not real, scorching, 
burning flame, but only wrath and displeasure.’ I answer, 
it is infinitely worse than material fire, infinitely more 
Teale 

A more important answer, based on exhaustive erudition, 
came from Dr. Pusey, a very gentle and courteous champion 
of Hell. 

Dr. Pusey admitted that while the Church had laid down 
eternity of punishment to be matter of faith, it had not laid 
down the material character of the punishment ; though he 
himself believed in a literal fire, as did, with very few 
exceptions, all those who had expressed an opinion on 
this question. 

Farrat’s belief, Dr. Pusey continues, is better than his 
book. Although in his book he had stated that he did 
not believe in the final salvation of all men, he unhappily 
did not observe that all his arguments were Universalist, 
“extending even to the restoration of Satan.” 

A correspondence was entered into between Farrar and 
Pusey, in the course of which Pusey wrote: “‘ You seem 
to me to deny nothing which I believe. You do not deny 
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the eternal punishment of ‘souls obstinately hard and 
finally impenitent.’ I believe in the eternal punishment of 
no other.” 

But at bottom, inconsistent though he is on this point, 
Farrar was too sensitive to contemplate a permanent Hell, 
even for a Ball, a Brigson, or a Judas. 

“T believe in the restitution of all things,” he writes in 
Mercy and Judgment, his final summary of his opinions on 
eternal punishment ; “ and I believe in the coming of that 
time when, though in what sense I cannot pretend to 
explain or to fathom, God will be all in all.” 

In the same book he writes “ there may be for some souls 
an endless hell” ; but a few sentences of this kind passed 
unnoticed, except by Dr. Pusey. 

To his congregations in Westminster Abbey, hundreds of 
whom could not find sitting room, and to the thousands 
throughout England who read him in book form, he was 
the master of moving speech, who sanctioned with the 
combined authority of learning and saintliness their own 
inarticulate revolt against the devil-worship of their fathers. 
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In The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, there is a passage on the 
efficacy of prayer in which Butler imagines himself crossing 
from Calais to Dover, and seeing “a well-known popular 
preacher on board, say Archdeacon Farrar. . . . I have my 
camera in my hand... and when I see him there, his 
eyes closed and his head thrown back, like a sleeping 
St. Joseph in a shovel hat, with a basin beside him, can I 
expect to be saved from snapping him by such a formula as 
‘ Deliver us from evil’ ?” 

Men who have a quarrel with society are apt to think 
that there is a greater solidarity than actually exists among 
those who remain within the ring. They do not sufficiently 
avail themselves of the reflection that, while those within 
the ring automatically unite for the purpose of making things 
as uncomfortable as possible for those outside, they cannot 
always be thus employed, and must fill the heavy intervals 
with unpleasantness among themselves. 

We have already seen that when Farrar was appointed 
Archdeacon of Westminster, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Here 
I am stranded—like a desolate wreck on the lonely shore ! ” 
His immense popularity had to be paid for by the contempt 
and hostility of those opposed to the currents of emotion 
which bore him along to his unsatisfying triumphs. His 
emotionalism over the young jarred equally on the heirs 
of eighteenth century scepticism and of eighteenth century 
Puritanism. Would-be hard-headed agnostics like Leslie 
Stephen were revolted by his Life of Christ. It seemed to 
them unfair, though they did not formulate their objection 
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clearly in their own minds, that they should have disin- 
tegrated the supernatural basis of Christianity only to 
strengthen Christ’s spiritual appeal. Finally, his attack on 
Hell exposed him to abuse from the large section of the 
clergy who in the seventies still believed in Hell. Farrar, 
in fact, though working on a very much lower level than 
Butler, had the same sense of neglect and persecution. 
This Butler did not realize, but if he is to be excused for not 
seeing Farrar as a lonely pioneer, there were many other 
occasions when his sense of grievance against the successful 
showed how greatly the circumstances of his early life had 
warped his gentle and affectionate temper. Festing Jones 
relates how he and Butler met Edward Lear, the nonsense 
poet, on the Sacro Monte, above Varese. Lear, a mournful 
old bachelor, who loved Italy, ought, one would think, to 
have appealed to Butler, but Butler considered him cele- 
brated, and that dammed his sympathy at the source. 
* Butler,” Festing Jones wrote, ‘‘ was seldom at his best 
when with a celebrated man. He was not successful him- 
self, and had a sub-aggressive feeling that a celebrated man 
probably did not deserve his celebrity ; if he did deserve it, 
let him prove it.” 

It was the same with Rossetti, John Morley, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and others. Butler felt uncomfortable with them, 
but it seems never to have occurred to him that they were 
probably feeling equally uncomfortable with him, or perhaps 
more so. The sufferings of Lazarus were great, but hardly 
as great as the sufferings of Dives, who could never pass 
in or out through his gate without a pang of conscience 
and, as it turned out, well-founded apprehension. 

The celebrity for which, in spite of many protests to the 
contrary, Butler longed came to him after the publication of 
Erewhon in 1872, but he was unfitted by temperament to 
retain and enlarge it, and when he died in 1902 he was 
looked upon as an uncomfortable crank, with one overrated 
hit to his credit. A year after his death, The Way of all Flesh 
appeared, and a few enthusiasts, notably Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, began to make Butler known. No single thing, 
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ptobably, helped his reputation more than Bernard Shaw’s 
reference to him in the preface to Major Barbara. “It 
drives one almost to despair of English Literature when one 
sees so extraordinary a study of English life as Butlet’s 
posthumous Way of Ad/ Flesh making so little impression 
that when, some years later, I produce plays in which 
Butler’s extraordinarily fresh, free and future-piercing 
suggestions have an obvious share, I am met with nothing 
but vague cacklings about Ibsen and Nietzsche.” 

In 1908 a second edition of The Way of All] Flesh appeared, 
and the first Erewhon dinner took place, with thirty-two 
guests. The number of guests increased each year. In 
1912 there were ninety, and among the speakers was Sir 
Edmund (then Mr.) Gosse ; so by this date Butler may be 
held to have arrived. At the last dinner, just before the 
War, the guests were one hundred and sixty. 

Had it not been for the War, Butler’s reputation might 5 
have gone on increasing year by year, but the War hurried 
things along too fast, and Butler’s attack on the family, 
the chief cause of his popularity, seems at the moment not 
to be relevant. As early as 1919 Bernard Shaw felt that 
Butler had lost some of his savour, and criticized him 
severely in The Manchester Guardian for wasting so much of 
his life on Tabachetti, the Odyssey, and other literary and 
artistic trifles. Shaw found Butler lacking in civic con- 
sciousness, and echoed Parson Adams’s lament: “I have 
discovered the cause of the misfortunes that befell him: 
a public school, Joseph, was the cause of all the calamities 
which he afterwards suffered.” The blighting effect on 
genius of a public-school education has been remarked by 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, as well as by Bernard 
Shaw, and seems to be the converse of a proposition which 
will not appear as self-evident to everyone as it appears to 
Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, and H. G. Wells. 

The rather belated discovery that Samuel Butler was 
educated at a public school may have struck Bernard Shaw 
as the reason why his enthusiasm for Butler had waned, but 
a more likely reason is that Butler’s suggestions, in The Way 
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of All Flesh, had ceased to be “ future-piercing.” Parental 
tyranny is the theme of that book, and in 1919 the relative 
positions of the older and younger generations had been 
completely shifted by the War. The youth of the country 
had been facing death and extreme discomfort for some 
years, and from their resentment and the general disillusion 
after the War an idea was generated that the older generation 
were a pack of cynical bald-pates, who had sacrificed their 
heroic progeny for some not very clearly specified advan- 
tage of their own. The bald-pates were cowed, but the 
benefits of this victory over the older generation have 
perhaps been reaped less by those who gained it, many of 
whom are themselves already bald, than by the generation 
who were too young to go to the War. 

The irrelevance, which can easily be exaggerated, of 
The Way of All Flesh to present-day life does not, however, 
affect its value as a Victorian document. In the previous 
essay, I have tried to show the various forms in which 
popular sentiment under Victoria sought unconsciously to 
correct the Puritan tradition of youthful depravity. The 
Way of All Flesh, in its realistic account of a certain type of 
Victorian home, is the conscious attempt of a single mind 
to perform the same task. 


IT 


In a charming book, published in 1926, Samuel Butler and 
his Family Relations, Mrs. Gatnett gives her reasons for 
believing that Butler’s views of his parents and sisters were 
altogether mistaken. “ The Way of All Flesh,” Mrs. Garnett 
writes, “is one of the stoutest blows for liberty, the most 
powerful onslaughts against cant and cowardice of the new 
day. . . . But the sadness of the thing is that Theobald— 
Canon Butler—was not detestable at all. Nor were Butler’s 
sisters of the odious type depicted in The Way of Al] Flesh. 
They were particularly pleasant, kindly, witty, humorous 
people.” 
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Theobald Pontifex is Butlet’s portrait of his father in 
The Way of All Flesh, Christina Pontifex is his mother, and 
Ernest is himself. 

Canon Butler, according to a granddaughter whom Mrs. 
Garnett quotes, “was a second father to us, and very dearly 
beloved. . . . He was a very quiet and retiring man, as 
open and simple-hearted as a child; and I think Uncle 
Sam’s writings not only irritated but amazed him.” A niece, 
whom Mrs. Garnett also quotes, speaks of ‘‘ dear kindly 
humorous Uncle Butler, so full of pleasant jest and quip 
and kindliness.” 

In illustration of Canon Butler’s humour, we are told that 
when his wife was ill he sent her flowers with a slip of paper, 
on which he had written a string of doggerel verses. 

Mrs. Garnett admits, however, that Canon Butler used 
to beat Samuel in his childhood. The Canon was not, 
Mrs. Garnett says, fond of children, and he believed that 
it was necessary to be severe. 

There is a letter, given by Mts. Garnett, from Canon Butler 
to his wife on the subject of Samuel’s future. The letter 
was written in 1859, when Samuel was twenty-four. “I 
don’t want,” the Canon says, “ to make him a schoolmaster 
any more than I want to make him a clergyman, but he 
does not strike me as filling any place, and he is of an age 
to be doing so. He talks of writing ; but it requires more 
than his powers to do this. He has not that in him that will 
be read. He is too bumptious and not sufficiently prac- 
tical.” 

The success of Erewhon, thirteen years later, did not 
conciliate Canon Butler. He disliked the book, and his 
daughters resented the pain it had given their father. 

On behalf of Mrs. Butler, Samuel’s mother, whom he drew 
as Christina in The Way of All Flesh, Mrs. Garnett quotes 
the granddaughter referred to above. “Of my grand- 
mother I remember little but a dear motherly woman sitting 
knitting in a chair.” Mrs. Garnett gives a photograph of 
Mrs. Butler, which answers quite well to this description. 

Butler’s two sisters, May and Harriet, appear, in his novel, 
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condensed into the single person of Charlotte. Harriet, 
the more quick-tempered of the two, seems to have been 
less drawn upon for Charlotte than the younger sister, May, 
who, Mrs. Garnett tells us, wrote hymns, and engaged in 
rescue work in Shrewsbury. In an account to a friend of 
Holbeach, a remote and apparently semi-pagan settlement 
in the Fens, May speaks of “ the curious half-missionary 
work which Mr. Brook has there . . . and now, churches 
ot mission-houses are springing up in all directions; and 
the people are eager, as one fancies them in the days of 
eatly Christianity. ... It made one feel more oneself 
how true and real it all is, to see how it struck those to 
whom it was all fresh.” 

Canon Butler’s gift of versifying was inherited by May. 
Mrs. Garnett quotes a rhymed letter of hers, one of the 
stanzas from which runs: 


“Never a drop of whisky 
To keep the frost away, 

Not e’en a single biskey 
To cheer the bitter day.” 


In 1873, when his mother was dying at Mentone, Butler 
wrote to May a letter which Mrs. Garnett gives, and which 
shows Butler in relation to his family perhaps more clearly 
than anywhere in Festing Jones’s Life. His other letters to 
May always begin “‘ Dear May,” but on this occasion he 
opened with “ My dear May,” and continued: “I could 
not think of myself as going about my daily affairs and my 
mother lying perhaps at the point of death, without a sight 
of the one whom I am very sure that she loves not the least 
of her children.” He then goes on to explain that he had 
hoped for a different reception of Erewhon by the family. 
“The mistake was in not keeping it more quiet, and then 
in thinking that the very great success which the book has 
met with would make my father and mother proud of my 
having written it. I suppose you know that The Coming 
Race—the book which Erewhon was allowed to have 
equalled, if not more—was by Lord Lytton? I thought 
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my father and mother would be proud of my having met 
with the approbation of the most intelligent classes of my 
countrymen, and that not in half measure, but in whole 
measure. I am sorry I was mistaken.” 

Finally, Mrs. Garnett gives an eye-witness’s account of 
the effect on May and Harriet produced by Samuel’s visits, 
in his later years. “‘ They reminded me of two poor little 
partridges scuttering about to get away froma hawk. May, 
after he had left, retired to bed because she was worn out 
trying to shield Harriet from his pricks, which used to 
drive Harriet into a frenzy.” 

It is, I think, clear from these extracts that Mrs. Garnett, 
valuable though her book otherwise is, does not fulfil the 
promise of the first sentences I have quoted, in which she 
speaks of Canon Butler and his daughters as though Butler 
had completely misrepresented them. She has shown that 
Canon Butler had lovable qualities, but she tells us that he 
beat his son regularly, and that when his son had passed 
beyond the stick his father kept pace with Samuel’s develop- 
ment so ineffectually as to write: “ He has not that in him 
that will be read. He is too bumptious and not sufficiently 
practical,” a verdict that contained just enough truth to be 
offensive, while altogether missing his son’s ability. 

Nor, although Mrs. Garnett rouses our sympathies for 
Butler’s sisters, does she show them to have been essentially 
different from the Charlotte of Butler’s novel. It would 
strike no reader of The Way of All Flesh as a false touch, 
had Charlotte been shown composing a rhymed letter. 
In short, Mrs. Garnett’s picture of Samuel Butler’s family 
differs from The Way of All Flesh not as to facts but as to 
standpoint. Mrs. Garnett, for example, finds nothing painful 
in 


““ Never a drop of whisky 
To keep the frost away, 

Not e’en a single biskey 
To cheer the bitter day.” 


To Butler it would have seemed most revolting. A 
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complete view of this quatrain would include both Mrs. 
Garnett and Butler’s standpoints. 

The Way of All Flesh is not, then, a travesty of the facts, 
but it should be read with the evidence collected by Mrs. 
Garnett in the reader’s mind. Its failure to give a complete 
picture of Butler’s family is due to Butler’s lack of self- 
confidence, partly natural and partly the result of his father’s 
severity. With his family, as with the celebrities he met, 
Butler could never realize that he inspired uneasiness as 
well as feeling it. Had he known that one or both of his 
sisters would retire to bed after he had paid them a friendly 
visit, or had he learnt that Charles Darwin felt like a con- 
demned murderer “‘ who had just got a reprieve,” when 
Huxley sanctioned his withdrawal from a controversy 
with Butler, Butler’s good-humour and natural powers 
would have expanded, and he would have escaped the 
obscurity, the benefits of which he wasted so much time in 
eulogizing. It is possible, however, that in these altered 
circumstances he would not have written The Way of All 
Flesh. The peculiar, qualities of his work might not have 
been replaced by equally valuable qualities if the unhappiness 
of his early years had been charmed away. 


Theobald Pontifex, the father of Ernest, is represented 
as an Evangelical clergyman, to whom it had never occurred 
to doubt the literal accuracy of every syllable in the Bible. 
We are shown him as a young man, about 1830, preparing 
asetmon on geology. The argument of the sermon is that, 
“so far as geology was worth anything at all—and he was 
too liberal entirely to pooh-pooh it—it confirmed the abso- 
lutely historical character of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation as given in Genesis. Any phenomena which at 
first sight appeared to make against this view were only 
partial phenomena and broke down on investigation.” 

Theobald’s theory of a father’s relations to his children 
was equally Mosaic. He overworked Ernest, and beat him 
for every mistake. On one occasion when Ernest, then 
very small, pronounced “‘ come ” as “‘ tum,”’ and was unable 
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to get the right pronunciation, his father exclaimed: “I 
have done my best to save you, but if you will have it so, 
you will.” Mr, Overton, through whom The Way of Al/ 
Flesh is told, continues: ‘“ He lugged the little wretch, 
ctying by anticipation, out of the room. A few minutes 
mote and we could hear screams coming from the dining- 
toom. .. . ‘I have sent him up to bed,’ said Theobald, as 
he returned to the drawing-room, ‘ and now, Christina, I 
think we will have the servants in to prayers,’ and he rang 
the bell for them, red-handed as he was.” 

Butler gives the passage from the Bible read on this 
occasion, an account, from the fifteenth chapter of Numbers, 
of how a man found gathering sticks upon the Sabbath 
day was brought before Moses and Aaron, who were 
instructed by the Almighty to issue orders that the man 
should be stoned to death outside the camp by the whole 
congregation. 

It is to this literal belief in the Old Testament that Butler 
attributes Theobald’s cruelty. “In the Elizabethan time,” 
he writes, “the relations between parents and children 
seem on the whole to have been more kindly.» The fathers 
and sons are for the most part friends in Shakespeare, nor 
does the evil appear to have reached its full abomination 
till a long course of Puritanism had familiarized men’s minds 
with Jewish ideals as those which we should endeavour to 
reproduce in our everyday life.” 

In this passage Butler shifts much of the blame for 
Theobald’s harshness from Theobald himself to the tradition 
of family life in which Theobald was brought up. It is 
the natural instinct of parents to use their twenty or thirty 
yeats’ start in experience for the purpose of safeguarding 
their comforts and privileges against the assaults of their 
children. Under the Puritan system this instinct was un- 
naturally indulged. Fallible human beings merely through 
becoming parents, not a highly specialized achievement, 
took on a sacrosanct character, appearing to their children 
as faultless beings who were delaying their return to Heaven 
solely from a great-hearted resolve to redeem their SSS 
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and depraved offspring, if redemption were any way 
possible, from the well-earned pains of hell. 

In his advice to parents who wish to lead a quiet life, 
Butler recapitulates the main headings of what was no doubt 
the substance of what he had often heard from his own 
father. 

The father must tell his children how naughty they are in 
comparison with other children ; he must dwell on his own 
singular indulgence, and on the incalculable benefit he has 
conferred on them by bringing them into the world. He 
must say he has their highest interests at stake whenever 
he wishes to vent his bad temper, and he must dwell much 
on future retribution. 

“The Day of Judgment,” Ernest and his brother and 
sister were assured, “ would not under any circumstances 
be delayed more than a few years longer, and then the whole 
world would be burned, and we ourselves be consigned to 
an eternity of torture, unless we mended our ways more than 
we at present seemed at all likely to do.” 

“ True,” Butler concludes, ‘‘ your children will probably 
find out all about it some day, but not until too late to be 
of much service to them or inconvenience to yourself.” 

Ernest is drawn by Butler as a very affectionate child who 
“ doted upon his nurse, on kittens and puppies, and small 
things that would do him the kindness of allowing him to 
be fond of them.” His father he never regarded with any 
feeling except fear and shrinking. For his mother, Christina 
Pontifex, who loved him, he had a deep affection, which 
was gradually worn away by what seemed to him her 
repeated treacheries. 

These treacheries were due to Mrs. Pontifex’s complete 
subjection to her husband, as the head of the family. She 
nevet withheld any of Ernest’s confidences from his father, 
ot tried to mitigate his punishments, ot cover his misdeeds. 
He seems to have turned to her often as his natural ally, 
but always in vain; until at last he was altogether dis- 
illusioned. 

Butler’s portrait of his mother is even more bitter than 
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that of his father. In 1873, when she was dying at Mentone, 
he wrote to Miss Savage: “‘ What pains me is that I cannot 
begin to regain the affection now which, alas | I have long 
ceased to feel.” But it is clear from the letter to his sister, 
given by Mrs. Garnett, that his affection was still alive—* my 
mother lying perhaps at the point of death, without a sight 
of the one whom I am vety sute that she loves not the least 
of her children!” 

Butler reached Mentone before his mother’s death, and, 
in the opinion of Festing Jones, reproduced his meeting 
with her in The Way of All Flesh in the scene whete Ernest 
returns to his dying mother. 

“The poor woman raised herself in bed as he came 
towards her, and weeping as she flung her arms around him, 
cried: ‘ Oh, I knew he would come, I knew, I knew he 
would come!’ 

“Ernest broke down and wept as he had not done for 
years. 

““* Oh, my boy, my boy,’ she said as soon as she could 
recover her voice, ‘ have you never really been near us all 
these years? Ah, you do not know how we have loved 
you and mourned over you, papa just as much as I have.... 
Sometimes at night I have thought I have heard footsteps 
in the garden, and have got quietly out of bed lest I should 
wake him, and gone to the window to look out, but there 
has only been dark or the greyness of morning, and I have 
gone crying back to bed again ’.” 

In this scene Butler expresses perfectly both the general 
pain of life and his mother’s own special suffering as a 
fellow-victim with her son of a system even less adapted 
than most to human nature. Whether Butler imagined 
this meeting or reproduced it, one would expect its pathos 
to have cancelled his desite to expose Christina’s weaknesses 
any further. Yet in the next chapter he returns to the 
vanities and foolish dreams with which she had been accus- 
tomed to sweeten teality—now that Ernest was rich he 
would become a county magnate, he would buy his younger 
brother a living, and give large presents to his sister; he 
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would get into Parliament, become a peer, prime minister, 
and so on. 

This inability of Butler’s to purge himself of his resent- 
ment comes out, less painfully but rather ludicrously, in a 
paragraph about Theobald at the close of The Way of All 
Flesh, when the relations of Ernest and his father had long 
been reasonably amicable. Theobald is shown, whenever 
he comes up to town to visit Ernest, bringing with him a 
couple of lettuces, or a cabbage, or half a dozen turnips 
done up in a piece of brown paper. These he would leave 
with Ernest, saying that he knew fresh vegetables were hard 
to get in London. Ernest did not want the vegetables, 
and often told his father so, but Theobald would still 
bring them, “through sheer love,” Butler writes, “ of 
doing something which his son did not like, but which was 
too small to take notice of.” 

We have already seen from Mrs. Garnett that Canon 
Butler was loved by his grandchildren, and Butler himself 
records the general affection for Theobald felt outside his 
own family. These vegetables, one may fairly assume, 
wete timorous peace-offerings, not very happily chosen, 
but a sincere expression of the old man’s goodwill and regret 
for all that had been wrong in their past relations. Theobald, 
too, was mote victim than villain, and if he was better liked 
outside his family than in it, that was also his son’s experi- 
ence. 

A clear and final opinion of Canon Butler is hard to arrive 
at. Weak and fussy he seems to have been, beyond dispute, 
but a bully only through a muddle-headed incomprehension 


of his son, and the exasperation of a timid and ineffectual 
nature. 


Ill 
Butler describes Ernest in his unhappy childhood as 


resembling “‘a puny, sallow little old man.” Ernest did 
not attain his full physical strength till a much later age 
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than most boys. ‘At thirteen or fourteen he was a mere bag 
of bones, with upper arms about as thick as the wrists of 
other boys of his age ; his little chest was pigeon-breasted ; 
he appeared to have no strength or stamina whatever.” 

This lack of strength made him timid at games, when 
he went toa public school. To get involved in a scrimmage 
at football was entirely against his instincts, and after a time 
he obeyed his instincts and as far as possible avoided games, 
His instincts were equally opposed to Latin and One a 
circumstance which corrected the prejudice felt against him 
because of his aversion from football. He was fairly well 
liked, but his failure both in games and work made him 
unhappy. One result of this outcast feeling was that he 
gave himself to hero-worship. “‘ His heroes were strong 
and vigorous, and the less they inclined towards him the 
more he worshipped them.” 

Hero-worship is a universal malady.of adolescence, but 
it seems to have been especially strong in the Victorian 

“age. ‘Those boys who, like Butler, came from pious homes, 
where the glory of this world was regarded with mistrust, | 
tended to over-indulge their starved admiration of strength 

_and beauty. Gerald Eversley, in Bishop Welldon’s novel, 
was also a clergyman’s son, and we have seen how intense 
was his feeling for the curly-haired blue-eyed Harry 
Venniker. 

With Butler this youthful hero-worship did not dissipate 
itself in more natural emotions as he grew up. Though not | 
a celibate, his attraction to the other sex was of a humdrum 
kind, and_ satisfied itself without—involving his deepet 
feelings. ‘The image of the ideal which most men seek in 
‘women appeared to Butler in a masculine form, shaping both 
the outward events of his life and his philosophy more than 
any other influence except his unhappy family relations, 
from the crippling effects of which it promised him 
throughout his life an illusory escape. 

He never entirely recovered from_his-selfcontempt_as_a_ 
boy. One effect of this self-contempt was an inconsistency 
in_his view of those who made him suffer. When the 
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pitiful aspect of his sufferings was uppermost 1t in his mind, 
he painted a red-handed Theobald ringing the ‘bell for. 
family prayers. In a different mood, his and other people’ s 
sufferings seemed to him, or he sed to think them, the_ 
natutal penalty earned by weakness in a world where there 
is no immorality except a man’s failure to look after his own 
interests. ‘I submit it,” he says, in this half-ironic, half- 
setious mood, “‘ as the result of my own poor observation, 
that a good deal of unkindness and selfishness on the part 
of parents towatds children is not generally followed by 
ill consequences to the parents themselves. They may 
cast a gloom over their children’s lives for many years 
without having to suffer anything that will hurt them. I 
should say, then, that it shows no great moral obliquity 
on the part of parents if within certain limits they make their 
children’s lives a burden to them.” 

In the same mood, after painting Ernest’s headmaster, 
Dr. Skinner, as a pompous old fool, Butler makes Ernest 
say, in retrospect over his school-days, “‘ I believe I was a 
disagreeable and unintelligible boy, and if ever I meet 
Skinner there is no one whom I would shake hands with, 
ot do a good turn to, more readily.” 


Ernest’s life in Cambridge is, like his school life, taken 
directly from Butler’s. His hero-worship was as acute as 
at school, and its special object was a man whom Butler 
calls Towneley. There is some doubt as to who Towneley 
was in reallife. Festing Jones holds that he was drawn chiefly 
from Pauli, whom Butler met in New Zealand. Canon 
McCormick claimed that he was the model, and Canon 
McCormick was at Cambridge with Butler, and on other 
grounds seems to have the stronger claim. It is perhaps 
not irrelevant, in view of Butler’s abasement before Towne- 
ley, to record a personal memory of Canon McCormick in 
his last years, a tall, portly, fresh-coloured old gentleman, 
whom everyone liked for the kindliness which many years 
congenially spent in preaching to fashionable congregations 
had not impaired; a man, in short, whom no person, one 
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would think, could have either disliked or worshipped. Yet 
when Ernest found himself coxing a boat in which Towne- 
ley was one of the crew, he was “frightened out of his wits.” 
Later, the two met, and Ernest “ found Towneley no less 
remarkable for his entite want of anything like ‘ side,’ 
and for his power of setting those he came across at their 
ease, than he was for outward accomplishments. . . . Of 
course, Ernest worshipped him more and mote.” 

Ernest was at this time still almost a schoolboy; but 
years later, after he had experienced prison and an unhappy 
marriage, and the difficulties of making a living, his view of 
Towneley was no less adolescent. ‘‘ Towneley,”’ he says, 
“is my notion of everything which I should most like to 
be. 

The impulse away from his early associations mixed itself 
throughout Butler’s life with a helpless longing back towards 
them. His rather excessive admiration of powerful, comely, 
and easy-mannered gentlemen was always balanced by 
anxiety to find a formula which should unite himself and 
the orthodox in a substantial agreement about the nature 
of God. In the final analysis, Butler’s ceaseless resentment 
against his father derived less from Canon Butler’s cruelty 
than from his coldness, which was, as we have seen, less 
coldness than a mixture of diffidence and perplexity. “He 
felt bitter,”’ Butler writes of Ernest, “‘not because of anything 
his father had done to him, but because he would never 
allow him to feel towards him as he was trying to feel.” 

This desire of Ernest’s to conciliate his father expressed 
itself, during his Cambridge period, by a religious fit, during 
which he wrote to Theobald: “I am now going towards 
Christ; the greater number of my college friends are, I 
fear, going away from Him; we must pray for them that 
they may find the peace that is in Christ even as I have 
myself found it.” 

Now, at any rate, Ernest thought, “ he was taking a course 
of which his father and mother would approve, and in 
which they would be interested, so that at last he and they 
might get on more sympathetically than heretofore.” 
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Theobald, not having found very much peace in Christ 
ot elsewhere, was alarmed and exasperated by this attempt 
of the enemy to get inside his weakly-defended fort under 
covet of a white flag. When Ernest, on returning home, 
expressed himself strongly about baptismal regeneration 
and priestly absolution, points on which he expected his 
father to agree with him, Theobald told him not to be a 
fool. 


In 1858, when Butler came down from Cambridge, at 


the age of twenty-two, he still accepted the Christian miracles 


as self-evident propositions, and saw no reason to question 
the existence of an anthropomorphic God. While working 
as an amateut lay assistant to a curate in a slum district, he 
learnt that some of the boys in his evening class had been 
baptized, and others not. The fact that it was impossible 
to distinguish by their conduct between the sheep and the 
goats suggested doubts about the efficacy of infant baptism. 
He refused to be ordained, and after a long and unfriendly 
correspondence with his father was sent to New Zealand, 
to try his luck at a different kind of sheep-farming. 

Butler spent much of his time in New Zealand examining 
the evidence for Christ’s resurrection, and after he had 
returned to England published, in 1865, a pamphlet entitled 
“The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ as 
given by the Four Evangelists critically examined.” Some 
yeats later he returned to the question in The Fair Haven, 
an ironical work purporting to be “in defence of the 
mitaculous element in Our Lord’s ministry, both as against 
rationalistic impugners and certain orthodox defenders.” 
Although at this time Butler was thirty-seven, he was still 
so dominated by his early life as to shrink from offending 
his 3 father with an open statement of his disbelief in miracles. 


assumed d orthodoxy. ‘The second t reason V was that he hoped 


to lure the orthodox into reading a professedly _ orthodox 
book, the argument of which, he trusted, would appear 
unsound, “This unsoundness woul 
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they_would begin tolook into the matter fo for themselves, 
and in due course would be compelled to re-state their 
faith, with the supernatural element omitted. 

The proselytizing part of Butlet’s nature was always 
quarrelling with his subtle and deep sense of reality. As 
eatly as 1861, when he was only twenty-five, he wrote to a 
friend: “TI have lost all desire to make other people think 
the same as myself. . . . I consider that no man has a right 
to demand from another that what appears Satisfactory to 
himself should also appear so to that other.” Yet the pri- 
mary intention of all his books is to woo his readers to his 
Own point of view, whether the subject is the iniquity of 
his parents, Darwin’s false conception of evolution, the 
authorship of the Odyssey, or the date at which Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were written. It did not content him to state his 
own views in the certainty that persons to whom these views 
were congenial would be helped by him to grasp them more 
fully. His aim was to force theologians, scientists, and 
professors to recant opinions, for the expression of which 
in the past they had been handsomely paid and for the further 
elucidation of which they would continue to be rewarded. 
Nor was it only their material well-being which Butler 
expected them to sacrifice. He required them, in effect, 
to readjust their whole relation to reality, to destroy the 
laboriously-erected structure of their self-respect, and, in 
short, to inform the world that they had hitherto been 
talking nonsense. 

That this was an unreasonable demand Butler fully real- 
ized when the proselytizing mood was not on him. In 
The Way of All Flesh he shows us Ernest, after he had be- 
come a sceptic, wondering how best to set about the task 
of converting the Church of England to his own standpoint, 
and deciding that the simplest method would be to unde- 
ceive the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“When brought face to face with the facts,” Ernest 
reflects, “as he, Ernest, could arrange them, his Grace 
would have no fesource but to admit them; being an 
honourable man, he would at once resign his Archbishopric 
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and Christianity would become extinct in England within a 
few months’ time.” 

The Fair Haven, like this design of Ernest’s, failed to 
disintegrate the Church of England. The imaginary author, 
John Pickard Owen, is stated in the Introduction to have 
fallen, as soon as he had completed his book, “‘ into a state 
little better than idiocy.” The bearing of this fact on the 
validity of the arguments set forth by John Pickard Owen 
would, Butler hoped, be obvious. To his surprise, most 
of the few persons who read the book were impressed by 
its reasoning. Canon Ainger, Miss Savage wrote to Butler, 
was especially delighted by it, and had sent a copy to a 
person whose faith needed strengthening. 


Meanwhile, the element in Butler’s nature which was 
equally opposed to Christianity whether it was or was not 
purged of supernaturalism had entangled him in an extra- 
otdinary relationship. ‘‘ How infinitely nobler and more 
soul-satisfying,” he wrote in The Fair Haven, “ is the ideal of 
the Christian saint with wasted limbs and clothed in the 
gatb of poverty—his upturned eyes piercing the very 
heavens in the ecstasy of a divine despair—than any of the 
fleshly ideals of gross human conception.” 

A sentiment of this kind was hardly likely to shock Canon 
Ainger into reconsidering the relative merits of the Greek 
and Christian ideals of manhood, but Butler seems to have 
thought the sentiment displayed its incongruousness for any 
reasonably intelligent person to perceive. This error in 
judgment is to be explained by his own bondage to the Greek 
ideal while he was writing The Fair Haven, and for many 
yeats afterwards. 

In his four or five years in New Zealand Butler had in- 
creased the £4,400 given him by his father to £8,000. This 
sum he invested in New Zealand at ten per cent., and 
returned to England, to study painting, accompanied by a 
friend, Charles Paine Pauli. Pauli represented the Greek 
ideal to Butler. ‘‘ Pauli’s clothes must have cost at least 
twice as much as mine did,” Butler writes of Pauli, as he 
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first knew him in New Zealand. ‘ Everything that he had 
was good, and he was such a fine handsome fellow, with 
such an attractive manner, that to me he seemed everything 
I should like myself to be, but knew very well that I was 
not. I knew myself to be plebeian in appearance and be- 
lieved myself to be more plebeian in tastes than I probably 
in reality was ; at any rate I knew that I was far from being 
all that I should wish myself either in body or mind. . . .” 

Pauli’s health was bad, he wished to leave New Zealand, 
and study for the Bar in London. ‘‘ What could be simpler,” 
Butler wrote, in his record of his relations with Pauli, 
“than for me to say I would lend him {£100 to take him 
home and (say) £200 a year for three years till he could get 
called and go out to New Zealand again? He was to repay 
me when he came into his reversion, and if more was wanted 
his father and mother might be relied upon to do it.” 

Pauli, Butler adds, intended to repay him. ‘“ He fully 
believed—for his temperament was always sanguine— 
that he should be able to repay me.” 

At first, on getting back to London, they lived together 
in Clifford’s Inn; but the district did not suit Pauli, and 
after a year he removed to the West End. From 1864 till 
his death at the end of 1897, that is, for thirty-three years, 
Pauli continued to draw this annual allowance of {£200 from 
Butler, and many incidental sums for law-books, fees, etc. 
In return he lunched fairly regularly with Butler, at the 
latter’s expense, but after 1867 he refused to give Butler his 
ptivate address. All communications had to be addressed 
to his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

After Pauli’s death, Butler learnt that the net value of 
Pauli’s estate was about £9,000. His greatest receipts 
from his practice in any single year were between {800 and 
£900. Latterly he had been making only between {500 
and £600, but this sum had been supplemented by several 
friends, in addition to Butler. During his lifetime Pauli 
never returned Butler a penny, nor did he ever omit to 
draw his annual allowance even when Butler’s circumstances 
wete really bad. From 1876 to 1886 Butler had serious 
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money difficulties. Various companies in which he had 
invested failed, and for some years his father refused to 
make Butler’s interest in a certain property absolute, thus 
debarring his son from mortgaging his reversion. During 
this petiod, Butler had to pay Pauli out of capital. 

When Butler learnt that he was not even mentioned in 
Pauli’s will, “‘ the iniquity of the thing,” he wrote, “as it 
first struck me in full force, upset me.” His only con- 
solation was the illusion that Pauli could not have borne up 
if Butler had broken with him. ‘ Not that he liked me— 
it is plain he never did so—but he respected me and feared 
me. He must have feared things coming round to me. 
He would never have known what I might not say 
about him. . . . If he had found himself ee with 
disgrace he oeia never have faced it.’ = 

It is impossible to believe that so highly-organized a 
parasite as Pauli either respected or feared a man who gave 
him two hundred a year, yet could not even insist on being 
supplied with his private address; nor would Pauli have 
any apprehensions about Butler repeating stories to his 
discredit. Atthe same time Pauli recognized that the smooth 
running of the fund which supported him might suffer if 
the contributors met, and where his fund was concerned 
he showed genuine emotion. Butler once suggested to him 
that he should go back to New Zealand. ‘To my un- 
bounded surprise,” Butler writes, “he burst into tears— 
a thing I had never seen him do, though I had done it often 
enough myself.” 

The one good trait which Butler could discover in Pauli 
was his fondness for animals. The form which this affection 
took is interesting, though Butler seems to have missed its 
significance. Pauli instructed his clerk not to kill any mice 
caught in his chambers. ‘“‘ He was to make them wards in 
Chancery ; that is, he was to let them loose in the court of 
Vice-Chancellor Malins; under the guardianship of that 
kindly old gentleman they would be sure to be treated 
kindly.” 

It was Pauli’s custom, too, whenever he saw a cat or dog 
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sitting on a doorstep, to ring the bell, and walk swiftly 
away. It might be that the servant or owner of the house 
would not provide the dog or cat with food and shelter, 
but at any rate Pauli had done his best, both in the special 


ee 


interests of the animal concerned, and in the general inter- | 
ests of the class to which he and the animal alike belonged. | 


iy 


In New Zealand Butler had read Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, and when he was in England again he sent Darwin 
his pamphlet on the Resurrection. Darwin acknowledged 
the pamphlet in a friendly letter. “I do not know,” he 
wrote, “ whether you intend to return to New Zealand, 
and if you are inclined to write, I should much like to know 
what your future plans are.” 

This genial reply from a man who had been at school 
and Cambridge with Canon Butler broke down Butlet’s 
usual reserve. His answer reads almost as if he felt he had 
at last found his real father. “ My study,” he wrote to 


ny 


Darwin, “is art, and anything else I may indulge in is only ‘ 


by-play ; it may cause you some little wonder that at my 
age I should have started to be an art-student, and I may 
perhaps be permitted to explain that this was always my wish 
for years, that I had begun six years ago, as soon as ever I 
found that I could not conscientiously take orders; my 
father so strongly disapproved of the idea that I gave it up 
and went out to New Zealand, stayed there for five years, 
wotked like a common servant, though on a run of my own, 
and sold out little more than a year ago.” 

The bitterness in “like a common servant” is worth 
noting ; and the weakening of this phrase by “ though on 
a tun of my own” is a good instance of the way in which 
vanity interferes with the expression of resentment. Darwin 
wrote again, thanking Butler for his “kind and frank letter.” 

Some years later Butler was invited to Darwin’s house for 
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a week-end, and in the following year, 1873, Datwin wrote 
to Butler at length and in a very complimentary vein about 
The Fair Haven. It is difficult to see what more Darwin 
could have done. Few old gentlemen could divine and 
adequately satisfy the starved filial sentiment of a com- 
parative stranger. It is clear that Butler, without realizing 
it, expected too much from Darwin, and was proportion- 
ately hurt when he did not get it. When, in the course of 
his study of evolution, Butler came to the conclusion that 
Datwin had not adequately acknowledged what he owed 
to his predecessors, Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, 
this growing sense of grievance made itself consciously felt. 
It was the same story once again. Once more he had 
misplaced his trust and affection. His father, a clergyman, 
was a cold-blooded humbug, but Darwin was no better, 
or rather, he was far worse. Canon Butler paid, at any rate, 
lip-service to the reality of the spiritual world. Darwin was 


doing his best to drive mind out of the universe. The 7 


eatlier evolutionists had recognized the presence of design 
and intelligence, though they had made the mistake, as it 
-seemed to Butler, of placing these qualities not in the crea- 
_ture itself but in an external deity, Darwin, on the other 
hand, treated as accidental the variations whose accumulation 
results in species ; in other words, he denied design. 

Why, Butler asked himself, did Darwin want the world 
to be mindless ? And why had he told the world so little 
about his predecessors ? 

In Evolution, Old and New, published in 1879, Butler 
criticized Darwin along these lines. In the following year, — 
owing to what seemed to Butler a disingenuous attack on 
himself in a preface contributed by Charles Darwin to 
Dr. Krause’s study of Erasmus Darwin, Butler attacked 
Darwin personally in the Atheneum. 

Darwin did not reply to Butlet’s attack. This dignified 
silence enraged Butler, both as an outcast whom the powerful 
could disregard without a tremor, and as a believer, of a 
somewhat specialized kind, in God. Why should he, whose 
view of reality was in essence spiritual, be first insulted and 
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then ignored, while the materialists, Darwin, Huzley, 
Romanes, Ray Lankester, so far from being persecuted as 
heretics, were regarded as a respectable corporation, which 
could be criticized without impertinence only by members 
of other respectable corporations, such as the Church of 
England ? 

Darwin, though Butler never learnt this, was urged to 
reply by his sons, and especially by Francis, who was a 
friend of Butler. Unfortunately Huxley and Leslie Stephen 
both advised silence, and Darwin, now an old man and 
frightened by the change in Butler’s attitude, adopted this 
advice with grateful delight. ‘Oh Lord, what a relief 
your letter has been to me!” he wrote to Huxley. “I 
feared that I was bound in honour to answer... . You 
have indeed done me a lasting kindness. . . . Until quite 
recently he (Butler) expressed great friendship for me, and 
said he had learnt all he knew about evolution from my books 
and I have no idea what has made him so bitter against me.” 

Huxley and Leslie Stephen’s advice was wrong from evety 
standpoint, as the advice of experienced men of the world 
usually is, where a man of genius is involved. If instead 
of assuming that Butler was a truculent crank, they had 
allowed Darwin to follow his own instinct, they would have 
spared Butler years of resentment, and would have eased 
Datwin’s mind more efficaciously than by encouraging 
him to go against his own feeling that he ought to reply. 
One cannot but be sorry for Darwin himself, who had 
always been friendly to Butler, and who was hurt and 
puzzled by a bitterness quite disproportioned to the actual 
dispute between them. 

In the course of his conflict against Darwin’s materialism, 
it occurred to Butler that his father might be conciliated on 
learning that he and his son were fighting on the same side. 
So he sent his father some reviews of Evolution Old and New. 
How they were received may be inferred from a letter 
Butler wrote to his sister May. ‘‘I am sorry you should 
think my sending these reviews to my father was ‘ forcing 
differences upon him.’ That was not my intention, but 
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rather to show him that disinterested third persons con- 
sidered me as in mote substantial agreement with him than 
he was perhaps awate of. And this I believe to be true ; 
indeed, I am more and mote sure of it every year. However, 
I sincerely hope this bitter weather is doing no harm either 
to him or to you.” 

Butler’s relations with his father and with Pauli caused him 
far mote suffering than his ill-treatment at the hands of 
Darwin and the orthodox scientists ;~but-this-latter-griev- 
ance, as less intimate and less wounding to his pride, could 
be mote easily indulged in letters and in the notes which 
were eventually assembled in The Note-Books of Samuel 
Butler. Much of the resentment which he felt against his 
father and Pauli, and which he shrank from expressing, he 
transferred to the scientists and later the literary critics. “I 
am the enfant terrible of literature and science,” he wrote. 
“Tf I cannot, and I know I cannot, get the literary and 
scientific big-wigs to give me a shilling, I can, and I know 
I can, heave bricks into the middle of them.” 

This artificial combativeness comes out again in his 
comment on a tribute from Grant Allen. Grant Allen, 
who had attacked Butler’s writings on evolution, later 
reconsidered his verdict and wrote of Butler as a man of 
genius “with the unmistakable signet mark upon his 
forehead.”” ‘This was a handsome recantation, but Butler 
was too sore with life to be natural about it. “‘ I have been 
subjected to a good deal of obloquy and misrepresentation 
at one time and another,” he wrote, “ but this passage by 
Mr. Allen is the only one I have seen that has made me 
seriously uneasy about the prospects of my literary repu- 
tation.” Later he heard that Grant Allen had regretted 
Butlet’s notion about a conspiracy of men of science against 
him, and again he refused to be conciliated. ‘ Though I 
do not for a moment believe men of science to be in a 
conspiracy against myself, I am quite ready to admit that I 
am in a conspiracy of one against men of science in general, 
with an extra slouch of my hat for Mr. Grant Allen in 
particular.” 


SPARE ULE, Tee Be ciety Ea 8I 


This concentration of his resentment on the object it 
pained him least to be resentful against appears most 
extravagantly in a passage towards the close of The Way of 
All Flesh: “ Now that he has seen them more closely, he 
knows better the nature of these wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
who are thirsting for the blood of their victim, and exulting 
so clamorously over its anticipated early fall into their 
clutches. The spirit behind the Church is true, though her 
letter—true once—is true no longer. The spirit behind the 
High Priests of Science is as lying as its letter.” 


V 


Among other matters about—which—Butler_disagreed 
with his age was the inter-relation of a man’s life and his 
writing. He not only insisted on the inevitable connection 
between the two, but was also prepared, wherever anyone 
who interested him was concerned, to trace the filaments of 
this connection with an extraordinary exactitude. In his 
treatise on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, for example, he pieces 
together the story of the friendship between Shakespeare 
and Mr. W. H. with an assurance which makes Frank Harris’ 
most daring divinations seem tentative and impalpable 
by comparison. 


“Why,” Shakespeare asks, “‘didst thou promise such a 


beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak... . 


> 


These lines convey to Butler the information that Shakes 
peare had been persuaded by Mr. W. H. to go out without 
his overcoat. For some teason, which Butler does not 
explain, Shakespeare without an overcoat was mote at the 
metcy of Mr. W. H. and his associates than with an ovet- 
coat. In this defenceless state, the unsuspecting poet was 
surprised and roughly handled. The affair was not cruelly 
intended; it was Mr. W. H.’s idea of a good joke 3 but 
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Shakespeate was hurt, in every sense. In a later sonnet he 
speaks of himself as “ made lame by Fortune’s dearest 
spite,” from which Butler infers that he had sustained an 
injury to his foot in this affair. 

The disadvantage about this method of treating imagin- 
ative literature is that those who practise it cannot object 
to the investigations they have begun being continued by 
tactless disciples. In the same sonnet in which Shakespeare 
speaks of travelling forth without a cloak, he pictures 
Mr. W. H. breaking through a cloud “ to dry the rain on 
my storm-beaten face.” If Shakespeare was unable to 
distinguish between Mr. W. H. and the sun, which is the 
plain sense of this passage, we must add mental derangement 
to the other troubles with which he was at this time afflicted. 

This literalness of Butler’s was due not to an absence of 
imagination, but to the laming of his imagination by the 
suppression of his emotions during the most receptive years 
of his life. The connection between his life and his writings 
is, therefore, peculiarly easy to trace, since he was never 
able to pass his experiences through the baffling changes 
effected by the imagination. He would himself not have 
resented this connection being traced. “If in my books,” 
he wtote, towards the close of his life, “from Erewhon (1872) 
to Luck or Cunning (1887) there is a something behind the 
written words which the reader can feel but not grasp— 
and I fancy that this must be so—it is due, I believe, to the 
sense of wrong which was omnipresent with me, not only 
in regard to Pauli, the Darwins, and my father, but also in 
regard to my ever-present anxiety about money.” 

In the fitst book of this period, Erewhon (“‘ Nowhere ” 
reversed, the “ wh” being treated as a single irreversible 
symbol), Butler gives an account of an imaginary country, 
which he places behind the mountains that formed the 
background of the sheep country where he worked in New 
Zealand. 

The weight which lay on Butler’s imagination, and which 
ptevented him from making Erewhon an organic whole, like 
Gulliver's Travels, is most cleatly revealed in the descriptions 
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of nature which are plentiful in the opening pages of the 
book. One receives the impression that Butler was trying 
to lift the weight by recalling the natural beauty which had 
sometimes in his youth seemed about to liberate him from 
his oppression. 

“ The one side of the valley was blue with evening shadow, 
through which loomed forest and precipice, hillside and 
mountain-top ; and the other was still brilliant with the 
sunset gold. The wild and wasteful river with its ceaseless 
rushing—the beautiful water-birds too, which abounded 
upon the islets and were so tame that we could come close 
up to them—the ineffable purity of the air—the solemn 
peacefulness of the untrodden region—could there be a 
more delightful and exhilarating combination ?” 

It is a landscape seen through smoked glasses. 

But though Butler could not liberate himself through 
the imagination, he enjoyed in Erewhon the lesser form of 
freedom experienced by the satirist and critic. 

In Erewhon he expressed, tentatively and with an anxious 
eye on his father, whom he did not wish to offend, his 
growing distaste for what Nietzsche a little later called “ the 
slave-insurrection ” of Christianity. In Butler’s time at 
Cambridge there was a pious sect, the Simeonites, whose 
morality exactly corresponded to the Christian or rather 
Pauline morality denounced by Nietzsche. “‘ Often at 
their prayer-meetings,” Butler wrote in The Way of All Flesh, 
‘was the passage of St. Paul referred to in which he bids 
his Corinthian converts note concerning themselves that 
they were for the most part neither well-bred nor intellec- 
tual people. They reflected with pride that they too had 
nothing to be proud of in this respect, and like St. Paul 
gloried in the fact that in the flesh they had not much to 
glory.” 

In the land of Erewhon values ate reversed, not as 


thoroughly or as passionately as Nietzsche would have \ 


reversed them, had he written the book, but with a closer 
approximation to the Nietzschean standpoint than any other 
English writer reached till at least forty years later. As 
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Higgs, the evangelical hero, descends into Erewhon, he 
passes sevetal wayside shrines in which are statues of men 
and women in the full flower of their strength, youth and 
beauty. The Erewhonians who accompany Higgs bow their 
heads as they pass these shrines, to the shocked surprise of 
Higgs. The statues, as far as he could understand, had no 
object beyond the chronicling of some unusual individual 
excellence or beauty. 

Later he discovers that the virtues of Erewhon are health, 
strength, beauty and good luck, the last quality being one 
which both Nietzsche and Bacon held to be proof of virtue. 
** Fortune,”’ Bacon says, “is hidden merit.” 

The crimes of Erewhon correspond to the virtues, the 
two ptincipal ones being ill-health and ill-luck. Visiting 
the Personal Bereavement Court one day, Higgs listens to 
the trial of a man accused of having just lost a wife to 
whom he was devoted. The prisoner is found guilty, but 
recommended to mercy on the ground that he had recently 
insured his wife’s life, and might be deemed lucky, as the 
insurance company had paid up without demur. 

There ate minor themes in the book, the Musical Banks, 
a satire on orthodox religion, and the Schools of Unreason, 
a satite on Oxford and Cambridge; but they do not har- 
monize well with the central idea, which is to picture a 
vigorous, natural people, finding their happiness in this 
world, and uncorrupted by the envy of health, beauty and 
good fortune which Butler, like Nietzsche, detects in the 
contempt for the flesh expressed by the other-worldly. 

Much of the satire in Erewhon is directed against Butler 
himself. The sense that his father had always treated him 
badly over money, and was continuing to do so, and that he 
did not date to speak his mind plainly, comes out in the 
trial of a youth, charged with having been swindled out 
of large property by his guardian. The youth pleaded that 
he was young, inexperienced, greatly in awe of his guardian, 
and without independent professional advice. The judge, 
after laying down that people have no right to be young, 
inexperienced, greatly in awe of their guardians, and without 
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independent professional advice, ordered the prisoner to 
apologize to his guardian and to receive twelve strokes 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The Erewhonians themselves are a race of Towneleys, 
the ideal type which Butler felt himself to fall so painfully 
short of. “Ah, I don’t know what nobleness is any more 
than you do,” Butler once wrote, to a presumably easy- 
tempered friend, “‘ but I imagine that to be noble a man 
must be strong in body and position, handsome, amorous 
and kind; with a contempt for all the vices of meanness 
and the meannesses of virtue.” 

Implicit in this description of nobleness is a virtue which 
Butler perhaps valued more than any other, the power to 
dissociate oneself from ruling ideas on occasion; in other 
words, the capacity not to take things too seriously. Here 
again Butler resembles Nietzsche, who gives to his ideal 
man an air of frivolity, to be assumed every now and then. 
Nietzsche also gives his tailor’s dummy a profound regard 
for form, rank, and ceremony, a mistrust of letting himself 
go, and a dislike of easy good-nature. 

Butler’s conception of the ideal man, if a little sentimental, 
is reasonable and human. WNietzsche’s is a grotesquely 
intellectualized inversion of the model Christian. But both 
Butler’s ideal man and Nietzsche’s express the same revul- 
sion from the Christian in themselves, from their own hum- 
ility and over-scrupulousness. The paganism of both men 
was more of a protest than an explosion, and so did not 
always escape priggishness. But Butler’s priggishness very 
rarely got into his writings. His ideal man, unlike Nietzche’s, __ 
was not a prig. He himself, however, except among 
intimate friends or with the lower classes or with foreigners, 
showed a distinct strain of priggishness. John Butler 
Yeats, a pupil with Butler at Heatherley’s Art School, 
wrote of him: ‘ Like a dominie he kept us all in order.... 
We called each other briefly by our surnames without the 
prefix. .. . Butler was always Mr. Butler. The English- 
man likes to be with his inferior and is not comfortable in 
any other relation.” 
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Here Butler appears with most of the attributes of 
Nietzsche’s gentleman; but Butler would gladly have shed 
these attributes, those of an inverted Christian prig, in 
exchange for the spontaneous kindliness of his own ideal. 
The suppressed generosity of Butler’s nature is recognized 
by Yeats as clearly as this superficial unamiability. “An 
affectionate mother does not want her children to be good 
half as much as she wants them to be happy. It was so 
Butler regarded poor, struggling and deceived human 
nature.” 

It was this vein of imaginative sympathy and detachment 
which fought his instinct to take things too seriously, 
though the conflict was further complicated by the connec- 
tion between his sympathy and his over-seriousness. Out 
of this mixture issued his peculiar humour, the after-thought 
by which the standpoint is shifted, as if unintentionally, 
so that the matter under discussion is suddenly seen from 
an altogether different angle. Here is an example, the 
excellence of which derives from its casual and almost 
absent-minded air: “ Mr. Heatherley said (of The Way of 
All Flesh) I have taken all the tenderest feelings of our 
nature, and, having spread them carefully on the floor, 
stamped upon them till I had reduced them to an indistin- 
guishable mass of filth, and then handed them round for 
inspection. I do not take this view of the matter myself.” 

Festing Jones, to give another example, on his first 
holiday with Butler, pointed to a star, in a nervous desire 
to make talk, and asked Butler if he knew its name. Butler 
answered shortly that he knew nothing about astronomy. 
There was a troubled silence, broken at last by Butler who 
murmured in a friendly tone, “‘ I know the moon.” 

The same shifting of the standpoint occurs in a criticism 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘‘ There is no conception in it,” 
he says, “‘ of the faith that a man should do his duty cheer- 
fully with all his might, though, as far as he can see, he will 
never be paid directly or indirectly, either here or hereafter. 
Still less is there any conception that unless a man has this 
faith he is not worth thinking about. There is no sense 
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that as we have received freely so we should give freely 
and be only too thankful that we have anything to give 
at all.” 

At this point it occurred to Butler that it was high time 
to unseat his moral fervour, so he concludes: “ Further- 
mote there does not appear to be even the remotest con- 
ception that this honourable, comfortable and sustaining 
faith is, like all other high faiths, to be brushed aside very 
peremptorily at the bidding of common sense.” 

In his practice, however, as opposed to his theory, he 
continued to be over-anxious and over-sensitive. In 
addition to the wrongs inflicted on him by his father, Pauli, 
and Darwin, he suffered from the wrongs which he imag- 
ined himself to be inflicting on others. The necessity to 
provide for Pauli made him, in 1872, call in the money 
invested in New Zealand. “ This is a story,” he wrote in 
1898, “‘ that haunts me and will haunt me to my dying day ; 
for it was my great friend, William Sefton Moorhouse, who 
was my mortgagee—one of the very finest and best men 
whom it was ever my lot to cross—a man who had shown me 
infinite kindness and whom I can never think of without 
remorse .. . it makes me sick to think of it.” 

There is no reason to believe that Moorhouse had any 
difficulty in transferring his mortgage, nor any record that 
he was in the least disturbed by Butler’s action. ‘“‘ He was 
always cheerful,” a friend of Moorhouse’s wrote to Festing 
Jones, “ and I don’t suppose Butler’s calling in the money 
affected him in the least. Moorhouse never let money 
ot the want of it worry him.” 

Another source of discomfort to Butler’s conscience, 
and after her death of permanent remorse, was his friendship 
with Miss Savage. From 1872 to 1892 the domestic and 
philoprogenitive element in Butler was adequately appeased 
by a Frenchwoman, whom he met near the Angel, in Isling- ; 
ton. “I have a little needle-woman, a good little thing,” — 
he once remarked to John Butler Yeats. “I have given her © 
a sewing-machine. I go to see her.” The passion and 
idealism in his character had, as we have seen, been diverted 
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since boyhood away from women. During his maturity 
his attachment to Pauli had absorbed all his emotion, and 
when he was nearing sixty another attachment proved that 
it was not by chance that the deepest necessities of his 
nature had sought for so many years assuagement in devo- 
tion to a man. Had Miss Savage been beautiful, it is 
possible, though unlikely, that she might have cured him 
of Pauli. Unfortunately, she was plain, lame, and stout. 

Butler and Miss Savage met at Heatherley’s. Their friend- 
ship began in 1871 and continued till Miss Savage’s death 
in 1885. From the Erewhonian standpoint, Miss Savage 
had every crime a human being can commit to her account ; 
for in addition to her personal disadvantages she was poor 
and in love with a man who did not return her passsion. 

“It may almost appear,” Butler wrote in one of his notes, 
“‘as though I had been in love with her, but I never was 
and never pretended to be. I valued her, but she perfectly 
understood that I could do no more. I can never think of 
her without pain.” 

She followed all his work with passionate interest, read 
it in manuscript, and-criticized it with intelligence and wit. 
Her letters are often as good as if they had been written by 
Jane Austen; but the strain of concealing her love, and 
forcing the cheerful note of a disinterested friend, depresses 
the reader after a time, and tortured Butler. Here is a 
characteristic touch at the close of one of her letters. ‘‘ This 
is my last scrap, so you will have no more letters from me 
yet a while. With this piece of good news I say farewell.” 

In another letter which, with Butler’s note, pictures the 
whole of their relationship, Miss Savage referred to “a 
lady who admires you; she wants you and me to go on 
Monday to meet Mr. Voysey, who, it seems, is also an 
admirer of yours. ... There is one thing, though, that 
I must tell you; and that is that if you become surrounded 
by a circle of admiring spinsters (of which I see symptoms), 
I shall drop your acquaintance. Have you not taught me 
that there is nothing so contemptible as a boree? and a 
boree I shall be when you are worshipped by your spins.” 
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Butler once complained to Miss Savage that his sister had 
recently added “ pleasant” to “bright” as one of her 
favourite words. Miss Savage answered: “ I think ‘ bright’ 
the most odious word in the English language.” ‘Yet the 
nature of her relations to Butler was always forcing her 
to a brightness which Butler would be the last person to 
miss. His general exasperation comes out in his note to the 
letter just quoted. “‘As for my being surrounded with a 
circle of adoring spinsters—who, I wonder, was it that was 
doing her best to surround me, and boring me almost 
beyond endurance, in spite of all my admiration, respect, 
gratitude, and compunction at my own inability to requite 
her affection for me in the only way that would have 
satished her? If ever man gave woman her answer un- 
equivocally and at the beginning, I gave mine to Miss 
Savage. But it was no use; she would not be checked, 
and I had not either the heart to check her, or—vwell, 
never mind. I would if I could, but I could not. And to 
this day she daily haunts me in that I could not.” 

The enigmatic concluding sentences conceal Butlet’s 
feeling that he ought to have compromised between 
martriage and friendship by making Miss Savage his mis- 
tress, and that she was profoundly hurt by his failure to do 
so. It did not occur to Butler that however chagrined 
Miss Savage may have been at her inability to attract him 
physically, to have become his mistress would have struck 
her not as a compromise but as a defeat. The wound to her 
self-respect of failing to secure him as a husband could be 
salved only by keeping all sentiment out of their relations. 
To Butler, absorbed in his attachment to Pauli, the physical 
relation of the sexes seemed nothing more important than 
an agreeable though rather prosaic item in life’s bill of fare. 
In his elucidation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, he treats the 
infidelity of Shakespeare’s mistress with Mr. W. H. as 
casually as he would have treated the discovery that his 
comfortable needle-woman reserved her Tuesdays for the 
entertainment of Pauli. His comment on Sonnet thirty-four 
is “‘ Shakespeare affects to consider himself hurt in that 
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Mr. W. H. has been (so he believes) enjoying his Mistress.” 
In fact, a lover’s tiff, with the woman as the pretext for an 
emotional scene. 

An extraordinary instance of this myopia occurs in 
Erewhon Revisited. Higgs returning after many years to 
Erewhon finds that a girl, Yram, had borne him a son, 
George. Later Yram had married the Mayor of Sunch’ston, 
to whom when Higgs met her she was already engaged. 
The Mayotr’s attitude towards the paternity of his eldest 
child appears in the following conversation with Higgs. 
“I have a small joke, the only one I ever made, which I 
inflict periodically upon my wife. . . . Some men have 
twin sons; George, in this topsy-turvy world of ours, has 
twin fathers. . . . I see you smile; give me your hand.” 

Higgs takes the Mayor’s hand between both his, and 
expresses a hope that had he been in the Mayor’s place he 
would have been as prompt as the Mayor to marry Yram, 
so as to avert the embarrassment Yram would have felt as 
an unmarried mother. “Had I been in your place,” his 
words ate, “I should be glad to hope that I might have 
done as you did.” “And I,” the Mayor replies, “ fear that 
if I had been in yours—I should have made it the proper 
thing for you to do.” 

Still stranger is the account, which Yram gives her son 
by Higgs, of the fashion in which the Mayor had received, 
from a good motherly old soul, the news that Yram was 
with child. After a slight pause for reflection, the Mayor 
says that he ought not to be “ put on any lower footing 
than Higgs was.” He will, of course, marry Yram, but 
must in the meantime be accorded the same privileges as 
Higgs had been enjoying, and he would like to begin at 
once. Naturally, the old lady says in effect; and engages 
to have everything, including Yram, ready for him, if he 
will call at her house that evening. 

This, in the Mayor and Butler’s view, was the right way 
to ensute a happy sexual relationship in the married life of 
a man and a girl whose lover had just left her. 

When, therefore, in obvious reference to his over- 
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scrupulousness in money matters, Miss Savage once wrote 
to Butler, “I wish you did not know right from wrong,” 
Butler understood the remark as a reproach to him for his 
backwardness as a lover; and in 1901, at the age of sixty- 
five, composed two sonnets setting forth his defence against 
this charge. In the first, he says: 


“Hard though I tried to love, I tried in vain, 
For she was plain and lame and fat and short, 
Forty and over-kind.”’ 


In the second, which begins beautifully : 


“ And now, though twenty years are come and gone, 
That little lame lady’s face is with me still,” 


he affirms that she was mistaken in supposing he did not 
know wrong from right. He knew and would have chosen 
wrong had he been able to. 


* A man will yield for pity if he can, 
But if the flesh rebels what can he do?” 


If, instead of blaming himself for not making love to her, 
he had blamed himself for an occasional tactless handling 
of their delicate relationship, he would have been more 
justified in his self-reproach. Once he commented on the 
cate with which she composed her letters to him. He could 
not, he said, destroy her letters, but he would take steps to 
ensute that they should be returned to her after his death. 
In her reply, after letting him see what she thought of his 
remark about the care with which she wrote to him, she 
continued in a style reminiscent of Jane Austen: “ But 
suppose I die first ?. What will become of my letters then? 
Pray let every contingency be prepared for and provided 
against while we are arranging the matter.” 

A fat greater blunder was making Alethea, in The Way 
of All Flesh, who was otherwise drawn from Miss Savage, 
a woman of great beauty. One would like to know what 
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reflections passed through Butler’s mind when Miss Savage, 
usually so sympathetic, sent him her opinion of his heroine. 
Alethea, she wrote, was perfect. ‘‘ You make her like that 
most odious of women, Mrs. John Stuart Mill.” 


VI 


While the grotesque relations of Higgs, Yram, and the 
Mayor express chiefly Butler’s peculiar attitude to women, 
they represent also his reaction against his own and other 
people’s earnestness, product of the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition, from which with each year he tried more vigor- 
ously to extricate himself. 

In one of his notes, he examines at length Matthew 
Arnold’s theory that we owe our righteousness to the Jews. 
** Tf,” he asks, ‘‘ three men could be set before us as the most 
perfect, Greek, Roman and Jew respectively, and if we could 
choose which we would have our only son most resemble, 
is it not likely we should find ourselves preferring the Greek 
ot Roman to the Jew? And does not this involve that we 
hold the two former to be the more righteous in the broad 
sense of the word 2?” 

The two features of post-Christian life, he continues, 
which seem to him most obviously of Hebraic origin, are 
intolerance, that is, the desire to dogmatize about matters 
whereon the Greek and Roman held certainty to be at once 
unimportant and unattainable, and pharisaism. ‘‘ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold notwithstanding,” he concludes, “I do 
not think he will get anything from Jerusalem which he 
will not find better and more easily elsewhere.” 

Vacillating between his inherited Puritanism and his 
_ adoration of the instinctively graceful and natural pagan 
_ type, such as still existed, or seemed to him still to exist, 
* in Northern Italy, Butler, like Matthew Arnold, was always 
wandering between two worlds; the world of duty and 
conscious meditation and the world of instinct and enjoy- 
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ment. He had, however, a much clearer perception than 
Arnold of which world he preferred. 

Butler’s idealization of the natural man, who has his own 
troubles and is apt to become rather dull both to himself 
and others after his thirtieth year, derived partly from per- 
sonal causes, as has been explained, and partly from the 
anti-Christian, anti-democratic sentiment which was stirring 
here and there throughout Europe in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Nietzsche, Ibsen, Dostoieffsky and 
Flaubert all felt it in varying degrees. In England Swin- 
burne was submerged by it for a time; Pater approved it, 
with careful qualifications which escaped the attention of 
his disciples ; and Ouida sent forth, in her heroes, a pro- 
cession of anti-Christs who brought healing to the younger 
membets of many a Christian home. But the closest 
parallel to Butler’s type of paganism is Browning’s frequently 
expressed discontent with the thinker and artist’s existence, 
with the service exacted by art as contrasted with the 
freedom of the natural life. This discontent, it is true, 
is not logically either pagan or anti-Christian ; a Christian 
might approve the disparagement of a life devoted to art, 
and a pagan would not understand the assumption that an 
attist is cut off from natural enjoyment. But it is not against 
att so much as against conscious effort, against discipline 
and task-work, that Browning is rebelling. The discontent 
which he expresses derives ultimately from the same revolt 
against Puritanism which in the public schools replaced 
Dr. Arnold’s moral earnestness with the cult of games. 
In The Last Ride Together Browning contrasts the poet 
singing the joy of riding with the hero of the poem, who 
cties, “ For me, I ride.” In another poem he makes two 
lovers say, “ Let Rubens paint us!” the implication, as 
the context shows, being that Rubens, who at fifty-three 
took for his second wife the lovely sixteen-year-old Héléne 
Fourment, was debarred by his artistic preoccupations from 
tasting the elemental joys. Browning’s fullest expression of 
this view, which throws much light on the ambiguous 
and harassed position of a poet in the Victorian age, occurs 
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in Cleon. Cleon, an elderly poet, is speaking of beauty in 
a letter to a king: 


“Yon rower, with the moulded muscles there, 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 
I can write love-odes : thy fair slave’s an ode. 
I get to sing of love, when grown too grey 
For being beloved: she turns to that young man 
The muscles all a-ripple on his back.” 


The works of a petiod, however different their artistic 
value, ate connected by invisible threads. The muscular 
rowet and Cleon are affiliated to Harry Venniker and the 
bespectacled Gerald Eversley, to whom Harry was all in 
all; and Gerald Eversley is affiliated to the schoolboy 
Ernest, with his strong and vigorous heroes, and to the 
undergraduate who worshipped Towneley, and to the man 
who supported Pauli out of his capital. 

In the second chapter of Life and Habit, Butler rationalizes 
Cleon’s lament. The chapter is entitled “‘ Conscious and 
Unconscious Knowers. The Law and Grace.” The uncon- 
scious knower is the graceful and healthy young man, “ the 
best class, for example, of our English youth,” Butler writes, 
“* who live much in the open air, and, as Lord Beaconsfield 
finely said, never read.” The quotation from Beaconsfield 
js an excellent example of Butler’s afterthoughts. His 
humour for a moment tries to rein in his sentiment. But 
his sentiment sweeps forward. “These are the people 
who know best those things which are best worth knowing 
—that is to say, they are the most truly scientific.” 

A king ot a great nobleman, he continues, with a slight 
ironical under-current, but seriously in the main, should not 
excel in science, nor in music, art, literature, or theology. 
“Tt is a /ache in him that he should write music or books, 
of paint pictures at all; but, if he must do so, his work 
should be at best contemptible.” 

To be under the law is to know things consciously. To 
_be under grace is to know and act by instinct. “ It (know- 
~ledge) must be so diffused throughout a man’s whole being 
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that he shall not be aware of it, or he will bear himself undet 


it constrainedly as one under the law, and not as one under 
grace.” 

“And grace is best,” Butler continues, in a passage which 
Festing Jones tells us was deliberately written as a piece of 
fine prose, doubtless because Butler wished to give as 
perfect expression as he could to the deepest emotion of 
his life. ““And grace is best, for where grace is, love is not 
distant. Grace! the old Pagan ideal whose charm even 
unlovely Paul could not withstand, but, as the legend tells, 
his soul fainted within him, his heart misgave him, and, 
standing alone on the seashore at dusk, he ‘ troubled deaf 
heaven with his bootless cries,’ his thin voice pleading for 
grace after the flesh. 

“The waves came in one after another, the sea-gulls 
cried together after their kind, the wind rustled among the 
dried canes upon the sandbanks, and there came a voice 
from heaven saying, ‘ Let My grace be sufficient for thee.’ 
Whereon, failing of the thing itself, he stole the word and 
strove to crush its meaning to the measure of his own 
limitations. But the true grace, with its groves and high 
places, and troops of young men and maidens crowned 
with flowers, and singing of love and youth and wine— 
the true grace he drove out into the wilderness—high up, 
it may be, into Piora, and into such-like places. Happy they 
who harboured her in her ill-report.” 

In this passage, the troops of young men and maidens are 
a sentimental convention, but St. Paul, who is Butler him- { 
self, is poignantly realized. He knew well how far the 
circumstances of his life and the pressure of the tradition 
in which he was brought up had lamed him ; but this self- 
mistrust and self-contempt prevented him from realizing 
that no type or race of humanity lives permanently under 
gtace. His longing towards the Towneleys and the flower- 
ctowned pagans of late Victorian mythology was the 
groping of his crippled imagination towards the_ only 
region where grace always rules, the region of poetry. The 
antithesis which he felt, but never quite realized, is not 
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between Christianity and paganism, but between the 
fossilization of collective emotion into convention and 
dogma, and the imagination of the individual genius. 
His feeling towards this conclusion is revealed at the end of 
this chapter, which in its earlier passages contains his 
eulogy of those kings who are unable to write books, paint 
pictures, or compose music. 

“ Above all things,” he writes, “let no unwary reader 
do me the injustice of believing in me. In that I write at all 
I am among the damned. If he must believe in anything, 
let him believe in the music of Handel, the painting of 
Giovanni Bellini, and in the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ”—a conclusion which 
Festing Jones found it impossible to harmonize with the 
preceding argument, but as Butler confessed to the same 
perplexity nothing more was said on the matter. 


VII 


The death of Butlet’s father at the close of 1886, when 
Butler was just fifty-one, put an end to Butler’s money 
troubles. From this date till his death in 1902 was the 
happiest period of his existence. In one of his notes Butler 
writes: “I imagine that life can give nothing much better 
or much worse than what I have myself experienced. I 
should say I had proved pretty well the extremes of mental 
pleasure and pain; and so I believe, each in his own way, 
does almost every man.” 

The generalization at the close reveals the lack of con- 
viction in the opening statement. Butler did not really 
believe that John Morley or Grant Allen had either suffered 
ot enjoyed as much as Shakespeare; and as to himself, 
he would not have qualified pleasure and pain with the 
epithet ‘ mental’ if he had been satisfied that his contact 
with life had been exhaustive. The chief thing lacking to 
Butler was, for reasons already sufficiently explained, the 
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power to let himself go, to blow up, to disperse his resent- 
ment in rage, instead of allowing its slow poison to infect 
his gentle nature. There is something uncanny in the sub- 
dued tone with which he records his discovery that Pauli 
had been drawing on his dwindling capital while making a 
comfortable income at the Bar, and receiving contributions 
from other friends. It is characteristic that Butler preferred 
the Sonnets to Lear and O+thello. “ The fault,” he writes, 
“of being unable to delight in these great masterpieces 
or rather of being repelled by them, is in myself not in them”; 
but he did not realize that he was repelled not by their 
incidental horrors but by the direct confronting of reality 
imposed on Shakespeare before he could attain the libera- 
tion from hatred and rage achieved piecemeal in the tragedies 
that culminated in Lear. 

Even the lesser liberation achieved by Tony Weller 
through the medium of the horse-trough in which he im- 
mersed Stiggins, a Pauli of the Dissenting world, might 
with advantage have been imitated by Butler, though in a 
subtler medium. By 1886, however, the worst period of his 
long devotion to Pauli was over. For fifteen years, till 
about 1880, he had hoped, he records, that “‘ as time went on, 
and he saw how absolutely devoted to him I was, and what 
unbounded confidence I had in him, and how I forgave 
him over and over again for treatment that I should not 
have stood for a moment from anyone else—I always hoped 
that he would soften and deal as frankly and unreservedly 
with me as I with him.” But he at last gave up this hope, 
and with it any verbal expression of his bitterness. “ For 
the last fifteen years or so not an angry or an unkind word 
has ever passed between us.” 


The crimes which Butler had committed in providing 
himself with uncongenial parents, with a woman friend 
whose love he did not return, and with a man friend who 
did not return his love, had been sufficiently expiated by 
1886. From the death of Canon Butler in this year till his 
own death in 1902, Butler entered more items to ere 
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side of his account with happiness, as he might himself 
with his fondness for book-keeping have put it, than in all 
the preceding years of his life. 

One important item was Alfred Emery Cathie, whom, as 
a young man of twenty-two, Butler engaged in 1887 to 
look after him generally, as clerk and valet. The relations 
of Alfred and Butler resemble those of Sam Weller and 
Mr. Pickwick, but without that forcing of the simple 
fidelity motif which at times makes Sam trying. Alfred, too, 
is always natural, whereas Sam is often merely impudent. 
Dickens would have mismanaged the following little inci- 
dent, which occurred after the seventh Erewhon dinner, at 
which Mrs. Grosvenor, formerly Mrs. Bovill, one of 
Butler’s greatest friends, had spoken. Festing Jones signed 
to Alfred, when the dinner was finished. Alfred came over 
to Jones and Mrs. Grosvenor, shook hands with Mrs. 
Grosvenor, and patted her on the back. ‘“‘ Thank you, 
mum. I heard every word you said, and you done it very 
nice and very feelin’.” 

Once, when Butler had gone for a visit to Shrewsbury, 
he received the following letter from Alfred—‘ Dear Sir, 
I hope you arrived quite safe on Tuesday, and found your 
sister well. . . . I have a little complaint to make. You 
never looked out of the carriage to see me standing on the 
platform as I always do. There was I, standing in the rain, 
and you never saw me. ... . Yours truly, Alfred.” 

On Butler’s return from one of his Italian visits, Alfred 
wrote to Festing Jones, announcing the safe arrival of his 
master. “‘ I was very glad to see him again after such a long 
absence, and so was he to see me again. I will not bully 
him more than I can help, but only a little teasing at times 
for that is only Alfd.’s nature, and he does not really 
mean it.” 

Alfred’s first child appeared five months after his mar- 
riage. ‘‘ Mrs. Cathie, Alfred’s aunt,”’ Butler wrote to Mrs. 
Bovill, ‘ told me and was inclined to be a little censorious, 
so I flew at her. I said any doctor could tell her that five 
months’ children were the commonest things in the world.” 
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“ Alfred,” Butler wrote, when he was sixty, “is to me 
half son, half nurse, always very dear friend and playmate 


rather than work-fellow—in fact he is and has been for the | 


past ten years my right-hand; while in Jones I have a 


friend the like of whom I shall never see again if anything 
were to happen to him—which Heaven avert.” 

The friendship between Butler and Jones was based on 
their likeness, and had therefore none of the idealistic, 
passionate, and tragic elements of Butler’s attachment to 
Pauli. Jones was Butler over again, without Butler’s genius, 
and therefore more uniformly gentle and courteous. Like 
Butler he was on doubtful terms with his family, he shared 
Butler’s love of Handel, and Italy, and he was not attracted 
by women. He even carried the parallelism so far as to have 
for a grandfather a capable schoolmaster, who ran a school 
at Putney “‘ very successfully during the first thirty years of 
the century—that is during the period that Dr. Butler was 
catrying on his much larger and more important school 
at Shrewsbury.” 

It was, as this quotation shows, a humble not assertive 
parallelism. Butler was the gifted elder brother, there were 
fifteen years between them, in whose triumphs and reverses 
Festing Jones absorbed himself more and more until, 
after Butler’s death, he lived only in Butler, with no purpose 
but to extend Butler’s fame as a writer, and make him known 
and appreciated as a man. 

The result was a memoir whose extraordinary merits 
have been obscured by its length. Cut down by a third, 
ot even a quarter, it would be seen more clearly as the most 
single-hearted labour of love, supported by insight and 
considerable humour, in the list of English biographies. 
Boswell was predestined to write a biography of some- 
one, but Festing Jones was predestined to write a biography 
of Butler. Butler is, perhaps, more fully revealed in this 
Life than in all his own writings. 

There are many pictures, in the Memoir, of Butler and 
Jones in each other’s company, in London, and on the 
Continent. On Sundays, they went for long walks in the 
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country round London, two sober, bearded Victorians, 
Butler perhaps half a head shorter than Jones; mournful 
both of them, but Jones happy in the mournfulness which 
formed yet another link between him and his friend. There 
were certain public-houses which they would call at to 
refresh themselves by contact with simple souls living as 
neatly under grace as was possible in England. ‘Two old 
ladies and a niece, who resembled Queen Elizabeth, kept 
an inn at Harrow Weald, to which Butler and Jones often 
repaired, Butler carrying a satchel full of new-laid eggs 
which he had bought at some farm-house. 

**T must be careful as I go out,” Butler said to the old 
ladies one day, as he was about to go down the narrow 
passage of the inn with his satchel of eggs; “‘ you know, 
I feel like a woman in the family way.” 

“Get along with you,” cried one of the old ladies ; 
“what do you know about such things ? ” 

In northern Italy, round about Varallo, where Butler 
studied and wrote about Tabachetti’s pictures and was 
complimented with.a banquet by the grateful municipality, 
the two friends luxuriously stretched their limbs, cramped 
in the Victorian cell. “‘ We lunched,” Jones wrote to 
Butler’s friend, Gogin, “at the inn of La Martina, a large, 
jolly, middle-aged person. Dionigi Negri told us that in 
her youth she was ‘ generosa.’ It has done her a lot of good, 
and she is an example of its being more blessed to give 
than to receive (she has received a good deal, however).” 

In northern Italy and later in Trapani and Calatafimi, in 
Sicily, Butler received in very satisfying measure the appre- 
ciation which his fellow-countrymen continued to withhold 
from him. The theory, most ingeniously worked out by 
Butler between 1892 and 1897, that the Odyssey was written 


| by a young woman who lived at Trapani, was welcomed as 


heartily at Trapani as it was ignored with pained distaste 
in London, in Oxford, and in Cambridge. After Butlet’s 


_ death, the Communal Council of Calatafimi resolved by 


proclamation that one of their streets should be rechristened 
the Via Samuel Butler; and Ingroja, the Sicilian friend to 
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whom Butler dedicated The Authoress of the Odyssey, wrote 
in most moved acknowledgment: ‘‘ The undeserved hight 
of honour with which you regale me, inscribing your 
justly dearly book to my poot name and in such a manner 
joining it to your deserved renown, was so unexpected 
and much precious gift that I have been strongly struck 
and affected with it and wept for joy together with my wife. 
It is and will be for ever my better title of honour in which 
I will take pride only angry to not deserve it. . . . Give our 
salutations to Mr. Jones and you take an hug from truly 
always yours, B. Ingroja.” 

In England, apart from Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of 
Peterborough, Robert Bridges, and Lord Grimthorpe, 
Butler’s Homeric theories were ill received. Butler was 
accused of vulgarizing Homer, of laughing at great poetry, 
and of handling it profanely. 

“Tt seems to me,” Butler wrote, “that the average 
English critic has neither eyes nor ears, and neither knows 
nor wants to know, but only thinks of scratching the eyes 
out of the head of anyone who looks at things for him or 
her self.” In spite of the indifference he professed to con- 
temporary recognition, he was keenly disappointed. The 
Bishop of Peterborough wrote to him that his theory 
would certainly work its way in time. Butler communicated 
the Bishop’s opinion to Mrs. Bovill, but added, “I want it 
to work its way immediately.” 

Andrew Lang dismissed Butler’s theories as nonsense, 
and Dr. Richard Garnett, a friend of Butler’s, was pro- 
foundly troubled. The Odyssey written by a young woman ? 
A very painful suggestion. Why give publicity to such 
ideas, if one was so unfortunate as to be liable to them ? 
It was so—so gratuitous. 

Butler determined to revenge himself on Dr. Garnett. 
The manner of his revenge illustrates his gnome-like malice, 
which was not exactly bitter nor yet quite harmless. Hitherto 
he had always called Garnett “ Mr.” ; he now determined 
to address him formally as “‘ Dr.” The two met as usual 
in the British Museum, and as they came out Garnett, to 
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ease the Homeric strain which had been existing for some 
time, remarked that he, like Butler, had recently got into 
trouble with the critics. 

“ Then,” Butler narrates, “ I said with my sweetest smile : 
‘I am sure, Dr. Garnett, all your sins will be of the most 
venial description,’ and emphasized my words by holding 
up both hands like the old servant in Marriage a la Mode, 
and throwing my head back as much as to say, ‘ Yours 
will be venial enough, but think how wicked mine are ’.” 

Whether Garnett noticed the “ Dr.” Butler could not 
decide ; he hoped Garnett would be uncertain whether it 
was intended or not, since that would cause him most 
discomfort. 

Butler never attempted to conciliate, or rather he went 
out of his way to annoy, the type of critic who regards as 
a personal insult any book that is written with more wit. 
and insight than he himself could command. Had Butler, 
as Mr. Lacon Watson suggests, called his book not The 
Authoress of the Odyssey but “ Reasons for Supposing the 
Writer of the Odyssey to have been a Woman, with Some 
Further Remarks as to the Sicilian Origin of the Poem,” 
he might have been more tenderly handled. But a long 
exposure to abuse as a crank, a vulgarian, and a seeker after 
notoriety, had left Butler too sore to be diplomatic. _ 

“O critics, cultured Critics,’ he wrote as early as 1883, 


“Who will praise me after Tam dead... . 
You will think you are better than the people who, when I 
was alive, swore that whatever I did was wrong. 
But you will not be better, you will be just the same, 
neither better nor worse, 


§, And you will go for some future Butler as your fathers. 
' have gone for me. 


Oh! How I should have hated you!” 


To compensate himself for his obscurity, Butler insisted 
repeatedly that a man’s true life was that which he lived in 

_/ the thoughts of others. No writer has ever asserted the 
_ _-value of literary immortality so strongly as Butler. “ There 
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is a deeply tooted conviction,” he writes, “‘ that honourable 
and affectionate remembrance after death, with a full and 
certain hope that it will be ours, is the highest prize to which 
the highest calling can aspire.” 

Had Butler been more fortunate as a man and as a writer, 
he would perhaps have looked on remembrance after death 
rather as an extension of life, than as its fruition. But his 
protest against the view that great men ate superior to the 
wish to be remembeted after death was, and is still, valuable. 
Although he does not refer to it, he was probably aware of 
the connection between this view and the depreciation of 
individual merit which he and Nietzsche both attacked in 
Pauline and Puritan Christianity. 


Yet he continued to hanker after a reconciliation with the 
otthodox. What, after all, he asks, in Essays on Life, Art, 
and Science, is the essence of Christianity ? “ Surely common 
sense and cheerfulness sition to the 
charlatanisms and Pharisaisms of a man’s own times. The 


essence of Christianity lies neither in dogma, nor yet in 
abnormally holy life, but in faith in an unseen world, in. 
doing one’s duty, in speaking the truth, in finding the true 


Jife rather i ts than in oneself, and in the certain hope 
‘that he who loses his life on these behalfs finds more than 


he has lost? What can agnosticism do against such 
Christianity as this? I should be shocked if anything I 
had ever written or shall ever write should seem to make 
light of these things.” 

Butler gives no reasons why this amiable and well- 
intentioned faith should be called Christianity rather than 
Butlerism, Like Matthew Arnold, he could never bring 
himself d definitely to admit that, for those who no . longer 
believed in the supernatural _ “element in the Christian 
religion, Christi ity ceased _to be a complete state- 
ment of human obligation ; ot it would pethaps be more 
accurate to say ee ene a ee state- 


Not would fee ever abandon the hope that his argument for 
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design in the universe might strike persons like like his father 


_as s practically equivalent to their faith in a personal deity. 


“Ts it such a very great matter, after all,” he asks, “ whether 
the designer is within the organism or without it? Surely 
this is a detail, in comparison with getting people to see that 


there is design at all.” 


The belief in a personal God does not rest on a leaning 
towards the disinterested view that the universe is animated 
by intelligence. It is the expression of the hope that there 
is a powet which will atone to humanity for the baffled 
toil of life. Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale tells us, could never 
hear the line from the Dies Irae, “tantus labor non sit 
cassus,” without bursting into tears. Are we to suppose 
that these tears were released by a sudden dread that the 
universe might, after all, turn out to be unanimated by 
intelligence P Or by the remembrance of his long struggle 
and the hope of a compensating happiness ? 

The difference between Butler’s universe and the universe 
of a believer in a personal deity is, to use a figure which 
would have touched him nearly, the immense difference 
between working for one’s living and being supported 
out of unearned increment. 


VIll 


To a friend, who in 1887 asked Butler to defend someone 
who had got into difficulties through expressing himself 
too freely about sex, Butler replied that he could not add 
to his troubles by antagonizing the respectable world as 
well as the scientific, literary and religious. ‘‘ 1 am aware,” 
he added, “ that the sexual question is of more practical 
importance than any such as Christianity can be; at the 
same time till Christianity is dead and buried, we shall never 
get the burning questions that lie beyond approached in 
a spirit of sobriety and common-sense. It is therefore 
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against superstition, and more especially the Christian 
superstition, that I have fought to the best of my ability.” 

Is this passage, which cannot be reconciled with the 
statement of essential Christianity quoted from Life, Art, 
and Science, more teptesentative of Butler than his attempts 
to find a common formula for himself and the orthodox ? 
It is difficult to decide whether the would-be Pagan or the 
would-be Christian was the senior partner. Even in the 
last great emotion of his life, his love for Hans Faesch, the 
disharmony is not resolved. 

In 1893, when Butler was fifty-seven, Festing Jones 
introduced him and Hans Faesch, a young Swiss from Basel, 
whose acquaintance Jones had made in the train between 
Basle and Calais. During his eighteen months in London, 
where he was in business, Hans saw a great deal of Butler 
and Jones, often accompanying them on their Sunday 
rambles. Hans seems to have been a cheerful youth, with 
some intellectual interests, though pre-eminently an un- 
conscious as opposed to a conscious knower. In the poem 
he wrote to him, In Memoriam H.R.F., Butler says : 


“ The light in you was clearer and stronger than outs, 
For you came straighter from God, and, whereas we had 
learned, 
You had never forgotten.” 


As he was not doing very well in business, Hans decided, 
after a yeat and a half in London, to try his luck in Singapore. 
It was on the fourteenth of February, 1895, that he left from 
Holborn Viaduct Station for Basel, en route for Singapore. 
Jones and Butler came to see him off. It was a raw and 
windy night, and Hans’ cough filled Butler with a pre- 
monition, unfounded as it turned out, that they would 
never meet again. As they said good-bye, the three of 
them cried, and Jones and Butler held each other’s hands 
while they watched the train disappearing. | 


“Never a cross word, never a thought,” 


Butler wrote in the poem from which I have quoted, 
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“ Never a word that had better been left unspoken ; 
We gave you the best we had, such as it was, 
It pleased you well, for you smiled and nodded your head ; 
And now out, out into the night you go. 
So guide you and guard you, Heaven, and fare you well! 


The wind is heavy with snow and the sea rough, 

He has a racking cough and his lungs are weak. 

Hand in hand we watch the train as it glides 

Out, out, out into the night. 

So take him into thy holy keeping, O Lord, 

And guide him and guard him ever, and fare him well!” 


** Nothing but goodness and kindness ever came out of 
you,” Butler wrote to Hans, two days later, “‘ and such as 
our best was we gave it to you as you gave yours to us. 
Who may not well be plunged up to the lips in sorrow at 
parting from one of whom he can say this in all soberness 
and truth ? I feel as though I had lost an only son with no 
hope of another... . And now with every loving and 
affectionate thought which one man can think about another, 
Believe me always from the bottom of my heart yours 
S. Butler.” 

Butler’s love for Hans Faesch seems to have been half 
paternal, the desire for a son in caring for whom he could 
make up to his own youth for what it had missed, and half 
the old attraction towards the Towneley type, natural, 
easy, undivided and un-selfconscious. Mixed with these 
two strands, in the poem from which I have quoted, was 
the sense of a personal god, a relic of his early training 
never, in spite of all his efforts, altogether rationalized away. 


“So take him into thy holy keeping, O Lord, 
And guide him and guard him ever. . . .” 


Hans, who had known Butler only as an agnostic, was 
disturbed by this invocation. ‘‘ You must not think,” 
Butler replied to his remonstrance, “ that I am becoming 
more of a believer in prayer and all that nonsense than I 
was. We think exactly the same, but I know no words 
that express a very deeply-felt hope so well as those I have 
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used, and the fact that others make money by prostituting 
them shall not stop me from using them when I am in the 
humour for doing so.” 


“ Respice finem”’.is a doubtful injunction. - A man should 
be judged by his whole life and work, not by his end, 
when his powers ate probably exhausted. 

The events of Butler’s life, his character, and his humour 
have a singularity which should give him as long a lease 
of after-life as he can ever in his most sanguine hours have 
anticipated. ‘To those who accept the injunction to look 
to the end, his last work, Erewhon Revisited, must seem a 
mournful crown of a man’s work. Taken with the rest of 
his life it seems the natural expression of a longing which 
perpetual frustration had infected at last with despair. 

Higgs, returning to Erewhon twenty years or so after his 
first visit, is no longer Higes, but Butler in search of a son ; 
and George, Higgs’ son by Yram, is Towneley, and Pauli 
as he should have been, and Hans Faesch as he was. When 
Higgs leaves Erewhon for the last time, he takes a pair of 
George’s boots with him, and during his final illness he has 
them placed where he can rest his eyes upon them. What 
would Butler have said had Christina, in The Way of All 
Feesh, indulged a dying whim of this nature? But the reader 
will give to Butler the sympathy Ernest withheld from 
Christina if he reads Butler’s own feelings into the despair 
of Higgs after George and he had separated : 

** T seem to see a poor unhinged creature gazing moodily 
for hours into a fire which he heaps up now and again with 
wood. There is not a breath of air ; Nature sleeps so calmly 
that she dares not even breathe for fear of waking ; the very 
river has hushed his flow. Without, the starlit calm of a 
summer’s night in a great wilderness ; within, a hurricane 
of wild and incoherent thoughts battling with one another 
in their fury to fall upon him and rend him.” 
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In the Nasion, of December 24, 1910, Bernard Shaw wrote 
a five column review of a play, Shakespeare and His Love, 
by Frank Harris. “In the preface to this play,” Bernard 
Shaw begins, “ Frank Harris accuses me flatly of cribbing 
from him, which I do not deny, as I possess in a marked 
degree that characteristic of Shakespeare, Moliére and 
Handel, which is described as picking up a good thing 
when you find it.” But what, Bernard Shaw asks, did Mr. 
Harris expect him to do? Frank Harris had published 
certain observations about Shakespeare, presumably for 
the instruction of others, and was now complaining that 
Shaw did not regard these observations as non-existent. 

“I say nothing,” Bernard Shaw continues, “of his 
picture of me as a successful and triumphant plunderer of 
other men’s discoveries, and picker of other men’s brains. 
But I have a word to say as to Mr. Harris’ latest picture of 
himself during this bay-tree flourishing of mine. Here it is 
in his own words : 

* ¢ Whoever will be one of “‘ God’s spies,” as Shakespeare 
called them, must spend years in some waste place, some 
solitude of desert and mountain, resolutely stripping him- 
self of the time-garment of his own paltry ego, alone with the 
stars and night winds, giving himself to thoughts that 
torture, to a wrestling with the Angel that baffles and 
exhausts. But at length the travail of his soul is rewarded ; 
suddenly, without warning, the spirit that made the world 
uses him as a mouthpiece and speaks through him. In an 
ecstasy of humility and pride—“ a reed shaken by the wind ” 

III 
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—he takes down the Message. Years later, when he gives 
the gospel to the world, he finds that men mock and jeer 
him, and tell him he’s crazy, or, worse still, declare they 
know the fellow, and ascribe to him their own lusts and 
knaveries. No one believes him or will listen, and when he 
realizes his loneliness his heart turns to water within him, 
and he himself begins to doubt his inspiration. That is the 
lowest hell. Then in his misery and despair comes one man 
who accepts his message as authentic—true : one man who 
shows in the very words of his praise that he, too, has seen 
the Beatific Vision, has listened to the Divine Voice. At 
once the prophet is saved; the sun irradiates his icy dun- 
geon; the desert blossoms like a tose; his solitude sings 
with choirs invisible. Such a disciple is spoken of ever 
afterwatds as the belovéd and set apart from all 
others.” 

“This remarkable portrait,” Bernard Shaw comments, 
“has every merit except that of resemblance to any Frank 
Harris known to me or to financial and journalistic London. 
I say not a word against finance and the founding of weekly 
journals . . . but I feel ill-used when a gentleman who has 
been warming both hands at the fire of life, and enjoying 
himself so vigorously that he has not had time to publish 
his plays and essays, suddenly seizes the occasion of a little 
ieu d’esprit of my own on the same subject (for I, too, claim 
my share in the common Shakespearean heritage) to hurl 
them, not only into the market, but at my head. . . . The 
book called ‘ The Man Shakespeare,’ and this play flung in 
my venerable face with a preface accusing me of having 
trodden a struggling saint into darkness so that I might 
batten on his achievements, might just as well have been 
published fifteen years ago.” 

The rest of Shaw’s review, which contains a good deal of 
incidental praise of Harris’ work, deals with Harris’ picture 
of Shakespeare as “a snivelling broken-hearted swain,” in 
Shaw’s phrase. “To the end,” Shaw says, “there was 
mighty music in him and outrageous gaiety..., All 
Shakespeare’s heroes died game.” | 
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Frank Harris replied, a few weeks later, in The Academy, 
in the form of a letter to Shaw. “‘ You are too angry to do 
yourself justice,” he wrote, “you cannot even hit straight. 
Fancy having to teach the peace-loving Shaw that no one 
conquers another by slandering and insulting him!.. . 
The only way to conquer me, Shaw, is by being more 
generous to me than I can be to you; surpass me in that 
and my arms fall of themselves.” Having tested Shaw’s 
view that “all Shakespeare’s heroes died game,” with 
quotations from Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, and having 
given Prospero’s “‘ Every third thought shall be my grave ” 
as an example of Shakespeare’s “‘ outrageous gaiety” in 
his last years, Frank Harris turned to Shaw’s criticism of 
himself. 

“Fancy telling the world that I have played financier 
and established weekly journals, and gone to and fro in the 
streets of London and got splashed with its fetid mud and 
warmed both hands at the fire of life, and other parts, too, 
and yet have managed to write stories which he compares 
to those of de Maupassant, and a book of criticism which he 
compares to Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ and a play which 
he declares in characterization is Shakespearean, and yet he 
will have everyone believe that I am a mere viveur who give 
my best powers to pleasure. That monster, Shaw, is wholly 
incredible.” 

As a humanitarian, or as a controversialist who felt that 
so far he had had the worst of the argument, Bernard Shaw 
took the hint conveyed in “‘ The only way to conquer me, 
Shaw...” A year or so later, when Shaw published his 
one-act play on Shakespeare, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
he prefaced it with a tribute to Frank Harris, which may 
perhaps have seemed even less actual to financial and 
journalistic London than Frank Harris’ own picture of 
himself resolutely stripping for a wrestling match with an 
Angel, but which, at any rate, whether actual or not, 
showed Mr. Shaw’s indifference to the fashion of the 
hour, with its servility to one man and its taboo on any 


mention of another. 
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“ Here is one,” Shaw writes, “ who is extraordinarily 
qualified, by a range of sympathy and understanding that 
extends from the ribaldry of the buccaneer to the shyest 
tendernesses of the most sensitive poetry, to be all things to 
all men, yet whose proud humout it is to be to every man, 
ptovided the man is eminent and pretentious, the champion 
of his enemies. To the Archbishop he is an atheist, to the 
atheist a Catholic mystic, to the Bismarckian Imperialist 
an Anarcharsis Klootz, to Anarcharsis Klootz a Washington, 
to Mrs. Proudie a Don Juan, to Aspasia a John Knox: in 
short to everyone his complement rather than his counter- 
part, his antagonist rather than his fellow-creature. Always 
provided, however, that the persons thus confronted are 
respectable persons.” 

How fat or in what sense Aspasia, Don Juan, and 
Anacharsis Klootz were respectable persons, Bernard Shaw 
does not tell us; nor whether, in his opinion, a man who 
contradicts everyone is likely to be any more sincere than 
a man who agrees with everyone. But it is clear he meant 
to be complimentary, and if he became a little muddled in 
the process that was because the subject of his tribute is 
extremely heterogeneous. It is this heterogeneity of Frank 
Harris, as displaying the disintegration of Puritanism, and 
as interesting in itself, that I shall try to illustrate in the 
following pages; taking as my text the three volumes in 
which Frank Harris has narrated his life, from 1855 to the 
death of Queen Victoria, and concluding with a short 
account of Harris’ great anti-Puritan pamphlet, The Man 
Shakespeare. 


Il 


Reticence in our literature reached its extreme point in 
the Victorian age. As a theological system Puritanism was 
disintegrating rapidly throughout the century. On its 
moral side, which represented, in however exaggerated a 
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form, certain permanent necessities of human society and 
human nature, it was stronger; but the prudery enforced 
on Victorian writers was a sign that here, also, Puritanism 
felt itself increasingly threatened, and was disposed to use 
all means, even the most extravagant, to hold its 
position. 

In Dickens, who was especially sensitive to the popular 
mood, nature and the works of man are alike transformed 
in the presence of erring virtue. The slum tenements, 
enclosing the grave which hides the guilty secret of Lady 
Dedlock, rot and fester in an everlasting night. After Little 
Emily has fallen, Peggotty searches for her through a Europe 
mufHed in a pall of blackness, rent from time to time by 
flashes of lightning, that reveal in front the tortured shapes 
of inaccessible peaks and on either hand the sickening gulfs 
of perpendicular precipices. 

In Tennyson’s faery city of Camelot, Victorian conven- 
tions are observed with jealous nicety. Elaine nurses 
Lancelot, when he is lying wounded in a cave outside the 
town, but always with a careful eye on the sun-dial: for 
the relatives with whom she is staying in Camelot expect 
her back before dark. 


“ Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 
And past beneath the wildly-sculptured gates 
Far up the dim rich city to her kin: 
There bode the night: but woke with dawn and past 
Down thro’ the dim rich city to the fields, 
Thence to the cave: so day by day she past 
In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
Gliding... . 


Thackeray did his best in the same sense, but could 
never keep pace with Dickens and Tennyson. This told 
on his spirits, and he would sometimes wag his head, in 
pique, and mutter, “If we list to speak” or “ There be, 
an if they might,” so as almost to suggest that, in his opinion, 
the Victorians were no better than anyone else. 
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Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, which appeared in the 
sixties, was the first challenge to this reticence. As it was 
mostly about Greeks and Romans, who had been dead a 
long time and were understood not to have been very nice 
when they were alive, the challenge was taken less seriously 
than the subject matter of Faustine, Anactoria, and Dolores 
seemed to warrant. More alarm was felt about Ouida’s 
novels, which began to come out in the late sixties, Strath- 
more, Chandos, and Moths. After innumerable love-affairs 
with the most beautiful and most highly-placed women of 
the day, love-affairs which represented only a very incon- 
siderable percentage of the opportunities brought to their 
listless notice, the heroes of Ouida, their physical strength 
in no way impaired, found in marriage, usually with a girl 
some twenty years their junior, the felicity that had hitherto 
eluded them. 

This transference of the happy ending, previously reserved 
for the unblemished, to the careers of aristocratic profligates 
must have pleased the Victorians, for Ouida’s novels were 
best-sellers ; but her popularity was largely subterranean. 
The young, especially, could read her only in a secure retreat. 
Paganism, too, has its catacombs. 

Out of these catacombs, proof of the distorting effects 
of persecution, emerged the Aisthetes and Decadents of the 
nineties, with their cult of strange sins. It is the fashion 
nowadays to point to the harmless contents of The Yellow 
Book, which included among its contributors Enoch Arnold 
Bennett and the late Sir Walter Raleigh, as a sign that the 
Decadents were only playing at being wicked. But Aubrey 
Beardsley’s privately-printed Venus ¢» Tannhduser is as 
obscene as Joyce’s Ulysses; and the obscenity is purely 
fanciful, with no imaginative relation to life, such as is 
perceptible thoughout U/ysses. Oscar Wilde, too, demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of the law, that the antinomianism 
of the Decadents was not a mete pose. 

Meanwhile, in Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jude the 
Obscure, an attempt to return to a reasonable frankness was 
being made by Thomas Hardy, whom the confusing atmos- 
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phere of the age sometimes compelled to write like Hall 
Caine and sometimes allowed to write like Shakespeare. 
The latter book, Jude the Obscure, which appeared in 1895, 
shocked so many journalists that Hardy turned from prose 
to verse, a form of expression in which an English writer 
can say almost anything he likes, without much risk of 
being detected. 

In the twenty years between Jude the Obscure and the 
outbreak of the Great War, English literature became 
increasingly more frank. The domestic and sentimental 
interest still dominated popular fiction, but there was a 
growing market for women writers who wished to record, 
in novel form, the more important experiences of their life. 
In fiction of a higher but still popular order, H. G. Wells 
seemed with each succeeding year of the new century neater 
to an outbreak which might involve him in difficulties with 
the obscure guardians of public propriety. But he restrained 
himself, though not without many hints of what he could 
have achieved in more favouring circumstances. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
some day,” he wrote, in Marriage, which appeared two or 
three years before the War, “‘ it may be possible to tell in 
English again, in the language of Shakespeare and Herrick, 
of the passion, the tenderness, the beauty, the delightful 
familiarisations of a happy honeymoon”; a hope which 
is perhaps nearer to being realized to-day than in 1912, 
when Mr. Wells’s middle style had many imitators. 

The Victorian tradition continued, meanwhile, to direct 
the literary taste of our police courts, where a magistrate’s 
order from time to time consigned to the fire an English 
version of Rabelais, Balzac, or some other French porno- 
graphist. 

Since the War our writers have secured as much freedom 
of expression as would have served most of the purposes of 
an Elizabethan dramatist; and far more freedom about 
religion and politics than the Elizabethans themselves 
enjoyed. The Puritans, as early as Elizabeth’s reign, were 
stronger than they are to-day. Shakespeare who complained 
of 
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* Art made tongue-tied by authority 
And folly doctor-like controlling skill” 


guarded himself, in Lear, by placing the deepest and most 
outspoken expression of his feeling about life in a pre- 
Christian setting. The Elizabethans had, however, more 
licence in their humour than we enjoy at present. 

In a book called The Table-Talk of G.B.S., Mtr. Archibald 
Henderson records Bernard Shaw’s views of the freedom, 
beyond all Elizabethan precedents, employed of late by two 
or three writers in books which public opinion is not yet 
prepared to welcome except in privately-printed editions, 
and which the Customs officials at our ports are instructed 
to confiscate; a regulation which compels persons with 
ovet-developed civic consciences to compose such studies 
as the present one in exile. 

“T could not,” Bernard Shaw says, “ write the words 
Mr. Joyce uses: my prudish hand would refuse to form the 
letters; and I can find no interest in his infantile clinical 
incontinences, or in the flatulations which he thinks worth 
mentioning. But if they were worth mentioning, I should 
not object to mentioning them, though, as you see, I 
should dress up his popular locutions in a little Latinity. 
For all we know they may be peppered freely over the pages 
of the lady novelists ten years hence; and Frank Harris’ 
Autobiography may be on all the bookstalls. . . . But in 
point of genuine frankness there has been no advance upon 
Rousseau. Mr. Harris does not really give himself away 
as completely as St. Augustine or Bunyan.” 

Bernard Shaw here suggests that Frank Harris’ Auto- 
biography may be a portent heralding a general freedom 
of expression unpractised in any former age. Frank Harris 
has, on a grander scale, the same expectation. ‘‘ It would be 
funny, would it not,” he writes, “if these books recording 
my life turned out to be the beginning of a new and greater 
English literature. Yet that is my faith and hope.” 

Even those who do not share this hope, and who consider 
the Autobiography altogether inferior to Frank Harris’ 
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ptevious writings, may regret that a book which should 
sutvive as one of the curiosities of literature has not yet 
appeared in England. The excision of about a fourth of it 
would make it suitable for general reading. An abbreviated 
version is at the moment enjoying a certain success in 
Germany, where the Berliner Tageblatt, one of the most 
important daily papers in the country, has referred to it as 
“a work which overwhelms the reader with its monumental 
spiritual significance, with the fearlessness of its confessions, 
and with the intensity of its creative powet.” 

The aim of Frank Harris in the first volume of his life is, 
he tells us, “ to destroy or, at least, to qualify the universal 
opinion that love in youth is all romance and idealism. 
The masters all paint it crowned with roses of illusion : 
Juliet is only fourteen : Romeo, having lost his love, refuses 
life: Goethe follows Shakespeare in his Mignon and 
Marguerite: even the great humorist Heine and the so- 
called realist, Balzac, adopt the same convention. Yet to me 
it is absolutely untrue in regard to the male in boyhood... .” 

Elsewhere Frank Harris takes a different view of the reason 
why Shakespeare made Juliet fourteen; but for the 
moment he is anxious only to mark the difference between 
himself and the masters, a difference which in the course of 
this volume he establishes to the satisfaction of those readers 
who may have been doubtful about it before opening his 
autobiography. 

Even at the age of four, the mystery of love, which in 
their early years frightens while it allures the imaginative, 
‘‘ the masters,” did not exist for the infant Harris, or existed 
only as a problem capable of solution by the intellect. 
“When I was between four and five,” he writes, “I was 
sent with Annie to a girls’ boarding-school in Kingstown 
kept by a Mrs. Frost. I was put in a class with the oldest 
girls on account of my proficiency in arithmetic, and I did 
my best at it because I wanted to be with them, though I 
had no conscious reason for my preference.” 

As soon as he had finished his sums, he would drop his 
lead pencil, and, while ostensibly searching for it under 
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the table, would scrutinize the legs of the girls. In due 
course he discovered the pair which appealed to him most 
strongly. On the following day, having in the meantime 
developed a plan of campaign, he again dropped his pencil, 
and crawling along with it placed it near the toes of the girl. 
He then reached round her legs to recover it. “ She 
shrieked, and drew back her legs, holding my hand tight 
between them, and cried: ‘ What are you doing there ?’ 

“* Getting my pencil,’ I said, humbly, ‘ it rolled ’.” 

After this incident, women played no further part in 
Harris’ life till he was thirteen or so. These years were 
passed chiefly in the North of Ireland. Harris’ mother died 
before he was four. His father was in the Navy, a strict 
Puritan, between whom and Harris there was no companion- 
ship. It is perhaps worth mentioning here, as a sign of 
Frank Harris’ protean nature, that his Christian name until 
the age of nineteen was James. We are not told that his 
sutname was formerly other than it is at present. 

“As a boy,” Harris writes, contrasting himself with 
Rousseau, “‘I certainly loved no one.” Vanity was his 
dominating charactetistic: “the vanity in me had already 
become inordinate, and in the future was destined to shape 
my life and direct its purposes.” 

The years between five and eleven are a blank in his 
memory; except for one incident where his vanity was 
touched. He had gone with an older brother, Vernon, to 
stay with an old Methodist in Belfast, and this old Methodist 
“used to force me to go to church with him and drew on a 
little skull-cap during the sermon, which filled me with 
shame and made me hate him.” In his autobiographical 
novel, Great Days, Frank Harris reproduces this incident, 
assigning the solecism of the skull-cap to the hero’s 
father. 

A little later he recalls how envy of another brothet’s 
talent as a reciter roused his emulation. Soon he knew all 
the pieces which were delivered in the reciting class by the 
other boys, and equalled each boy in his own favourite 
poem, “‘ except one ted-headed rascal who could recite the 
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“African Chief’ better than anyone else, better even than 
the master. It was pure melodrama: but Red-head was a 
born actor and swept us all away by the realism of his 
impersonation. Never shall I forget how the boy rendered 
the wotds : 


“ Look, feast thy greedy eyes on gold, 
Long kept for sorest need: 
Take it; thou askest sums untold, 

And say that I am freed. 


Take it; my wife the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa-ttee, 

And my young children leave their play 
And ask in vain for me. 


“T haven’t heard or seen the poem these fifty-odd years. It 
seems tawdry stuff to me now: but the boy’s accents were 
of the very soul of tragedy, and I realized clearly that I 
couldn’t recite that poem as well as he did.” 

I have quoted this apparently trivial memory because it 
would not have affected Harris so profoundly if his im- 
pressionability were not that of the actor, whose sensitive 
response to all high emotion is apt after a time to unfit 
him for translating this sensibility into action. 

At twelve or so, James became self-conscious. “ For 
some six months I was more a girl than a boy, with all a 
girl’s self-consciousness and manifold affectations and 
sentimentalities. I often used to think that no one cared 
for me really, and I would weep over my unloved lone- 
liness.”” 

From Ireland he was sent to an English grammar-school. 
It cannot be questioned that if Dean Farrar had survived to 
read Harris’ Autobiography, and had then survived the 
reading of it, he would have ranked Harris lower even than 
Ball and Brigson. Yet Farrar himself is not more outraged 
by the moral turpitude introduced into Roslyn by Brigson, 
than Harris by the cruelty and vice of this grammar school. 
“If,” he writes, “‘ the mothers of England knew what goes 
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on in the dormitories of these boarding-schools throughout 
England, they would all be closed, from Eton and Harrow 
upwards or downwards, in a day.” 

James was homesick for the kindly Irish boys and for 
Ireland itself, with its “‘ stories of Banshees and fairy queens 
and heroes ” ; and his numerous triumphs could not recon- 
cile him to the brutality and coarseness of his English 
schoolfellows. 

At the age of thirteen he was already in the school cricket 
eleven, and had learnt Paradise Lost by heart in a week. 
A little later he thrashed the school bully and anticipated, 
in the part of Shylock, the particular piece of “ business ” 
which fifteen years afterwards was so much praised in 
Henry Irving’s rendering of that part. Finally, at fourteen, 
he was placed first in a mathematical scholarship. As, 
however, he was three years or so too young to go to the 
Varsity, the examiner announced that the scholarship 
would go to a boy called Gordon, and the second prize, 
ten pounds, to Harris. 

James had already decided to run away to America, and 
therefore preferred the ten pounds to the scholarship. But 
“my cue was to make myself unpleasant: accordingly, I 
got up and thanked the Examiner, saying that I had no 
doubt of his wish to be fair, ‘ but,’ I added, ‘ had I known 
the issue was to be determined by age, I should not have 
entered. Now I can only say that I will never enter again,’ 
and I sat down.” 

To this resolve to be unpleasant, in spite of the distress 
and apologies of the examiner and the headmaster, James 
stuck, and so obtained leave to go home the next day to 
break to his father the tidings that he had not been awarded a 
Varsity scholarship at the age of fourteen. 

The journey money with which the headmaster supplied 
him made his resources up to fifteen pounds. With this 
sum, James set off for Liverpool, where he booked a steerage 
passage to New York. ‘That evening, for the first time in 
his life, he went to the theatre. “‘ Do you know,” he writes, 
“what courage that act required ? More than was needed 
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to cut loose from everyone I loved and go to America. For 
my father was a Puritan of the Puritans and had often 
spoken of the theatre as ‘the open door to hell.’ I had 
lost all belief in Hell or Heaven, but a cold shiver went 
through me as I bought my ticket and time and again 
in the next four hours I was on the point of forfeit- 
ing it without seeing the play. What if my father was 
right >?” 

However, he went, and fell in love with the heroine, 
who was “ lovely and affectionate and true.”” The impres- 
sion was so profound that on leaving the theatre James 
resolved to remain chaste until a chance of making love to 
a girl as attractive as the heroine should present itself. ‘“ No 
moral lesson I have received before or since can compare 
with that given me by that first night in a theatre. . . . The 
preachers may digest this fact at their leisure.” 

Little leisure for digestion is granted to the preachers ; 
for as soon as he was on board, James continued the 
apprenticeship to love begun at his English school. Jessie, 
daughter of the Chief Engineer, hardly strikes the reader 
as fulfilling the ideal that shone before the inward eye of 
James as he left the theatre ; but James was so busy making 
vows at this time that he must be excused for not keeping 
his eye on them all simultaneously. 

“I remember one evening I had waited for Jessie and 
she never came, and just before going to bed, I went up into 
the bow of the ship where one was alone with the sea and 
sky, and swore to myself this great oath, as I called it in 
my romantic fancy: whatever I undertook to do, I would 
do it to the uttermost in me.” 

After a period in New York as a bootblack and in the 
iron caissons of Brooklyn Bridge, Harris got a job as a 
night-clerk in a Chicago hotel. The book-keeper, Cuttis, 
from whom Harris picked up book-keeping in a couple of 
months, gradually left his work to Harris, preferring to 
take his ease in another inn. Although Harris tried to 
shield Curtis, the facts came out, Curtis was fired, and Harris 
succeeded Curtis. The next to go was the steward, Payne. 
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Payne was in the habit of receiving commissions from the 
butcher who supplied the hotel with meat. This practice, 
during a dinner to which Harris invited him, Payne com- 
municated to his host. 

“As soon as I had all the facts clear, I asked the nephew 
(of the hotel-proprietor) to dine with me, and laid the situ- 
ation before him. I had only one loyalty—to my employers 
and the good of the ship.” 

Harris remained in Chicago for more than a year; and 
then after two adventurous years as a cowboy, fights with 
Red Indians and cattle-lifting over the Mexican border, 
went to Lawrence, Kansas. There he met a man called 
Byron Smith, a Professor of Greek at the University, 
the one human being, as far as one can judge from the 
autobiography, for whom Harris seems ever to have cared. 
Many emotions, unconscious or half-conscious, unite in the 
regret of this sentence: “‘ The man’s face attracted me even 
at first sight: I should be able to picture him, for even as I 
write his face comes before me as vividly as if the many 
long years that separate us were but the momentary closing 
of my eyes.” 

The photograph of Byron Smith, given in the Life, 
shows a most charming, sensitive and intelligent face. A 
slender, delicate student, he was the exact complement of 
Harris. “ Our relation,’ Harris says, “‘ was really rather 
like that of a small, practical husband with some wise and 
infinitely learned Aspasia.” Smith seems to have been 
equally attracted, admiring in the short, tough, combative 
Harris, fresh from herding cattle and fighting Indians,the 
qualities he himself lacked. 

Their friendship lasted for three years, until Harris, on 
Smith’s advice, went to Europe. Harris was now twenty 
or twenty-one : it is difficult to say exactly, for the chrono- 
logy throughout the Life is vague. 

In one of the last talks between the two, when Smith, 
whose health had long been bad, felt that death was ap- 
proaching, he warned Harris that he must choose between 
God and Mammoa. 
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“T retorted lightly that Mammon and my senses gave me 
much that God denied: ‘T’ll serve both,’ I cried, but he 
shook his head. 

“Tm finished, Frank,’ he declared at length, ‘ but I’d 
regret life less if I knew that you would take up the work 
I once hoped to accomplish—won’t you ?’ 

“T couldn’t resist his appeal. ‘All right,’ I said, after 
choking down my tears, ‘ give me a few months and ’ll 
go, round the world first and then to Germany to study ’.” 


A vety much larger proportion or the first than of the 
succeeding volumes is devoted to the side of Harris which 
aroused Smith’s misgivings. 

In the Afterword to the first volume, Harris writes: 
“T never knew the illusion of love, the rose-mist of passion, 
till I was twenty-seven and I was intoxicated with it for 
years.” In Harris’ view, as we have seen, love from thirteen 
to twenty is entirely an affair of the senses; nor will even 
his least friendly critic dispute that in illustrating this view 
Harris has been found faithful to his boyish oath to do 
whatever he undertook to the uttermost in him. 

“There ate two main traditions of English writing,” 
Harris says, in his introduction ; “ the one of perfect liberty, 
that of Chaucer and Shakespeare, completely outspoken, 
with a certain liking for lascivious details and witty smut, 
a man’s speech ; the other emasculated by Puritanism, and 
since the French Revolution gelded to tamest propriety ; 
for that upheaval brought the middle-class to power and 
insured the domination of girl-readers. Under Victoria, 
English prose literature became half childish ... or at 
least provincial, as anyone may see who cares to compare the 
influence of Dickens, Thackeray and Reade in the world with 
the influence of Balzac, Flaubert and Zola... . All my 
life, I have rebelled against this old maid’s canon of deport- 
ment, and my revolt has grown stronger with advancing 
yeats. . . . At long last I am going back to the old English 
tradition.” 

The method adopted by Harris to restore the old English 
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tradition is to give the physical side of his experiences in 
complete detail. The plainest monosyllables please him 
best; yet he seems for ever straining after words still 
plainer, after monosyllables still more firmly, more com- 
pactly, monosyllabic, 

To balance this extreme licence, we have, at the other 
extreme, such language as this, from a married woman who, 
Harris tells us, was a few weeks later accepting the atten- 
tions of another young man. 

“*J can’t beat you to go!’ she cried, ‘how partings 
hurt!’ she whispered. ‘ Why should we part again, love 
mine ?” and she looked at me with rapt eyes. 

“* This life holds nothing worth having but love: let 
us make love deathless, you and I, going to death. What 
do we lose? Nothing! This world is an empty shell! 
Come with me, love, and we’ll meet Death together |’ 

““* Death’s empire,’ Harris answers, ‘ is eternal; but this 
brief taste of life, the adventure of it, the change of it, the 
huge possibilities of it, beckon me—I can’t leave it ’.” 

One need not weigh, as a contribution to the literature 
of love, dialogue of this kind set off by orgies of physical 
detail. The general question which this Life raises as to the 
legitimate uses of verbal licence is, however, of permanent 
interest. 

As a general rule, it may be said that in rendering sexual 
emotion specific details are admissible to convey distaste 
ot disgust, but not enjoyment and still less ecstasy. Physical 
detail of any kind, in fact, is most sparingly used in imagina- 
tive literature; even in matters less directly related than 
love to the mystery of life. In the great fight between 
Apollyon and Christian, the measurements of Christian’s 
sword are not given, nor the length of Apollyon’s spear. 
Shakespeare pictures the feasting and drinking of Falstaff 
with no details except those set forth in the single bill of 
fare that contains “ the intolerable deal of sack.” 

Verbal licence is a spur to a tited imagination, but not, 
except as Rabelais used it, a means to express delight, for 
a writer whose vitality is still unimpaired. Frank Harris 
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himself illustrates this. There is a sentence in his second 
Shakespeare book with more emotion than could be dis- 
tilled from all the love scenes of the Autobiography. 

“If Shakespeare had gone steadily down to despair 
from the Sonnets, through Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth to Lear 
and Timon, we should not have been so moved as by the 
exquisitely sharp renascence to life and love in Troilus and 
Cressida, which is followed by the exultant passion of 
Antony and Cleopatra, where the flowers bloom again in the 
sunny warmth, and the love-birds sing before the final 
desolation.” 

In support of his own practice, Harris quotes the perfect 
liberty of Chaucer and Shakespeare. In Venus and Adonis, 
and The Rape of Lucrece, Shakespeare tried, though not in 
Harris’ manner, to express passion through physical details. 
After these two elaborate failures, he wrote: 


“For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.” 


and 


*“O thou weed! 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born.” 


and 


“Tf it were now to die, 
’T were now to be most happy.” 


In his last period, when his health was failing, he returned 
to detail to convey Iachimo’s desire as he watched Imogen 
asleep : 

“on her left breast 


A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
T the bottom of a cowslip.” 


It is quite a charming description, but nerveless after the 
passages previously quoted. 
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Chaucer did not commit any youthful mistakes. When 
he wrote of love it was in this style: 


“* Why likéd me thy yellow hair to see, 
More than the boundés of myn honestie ? 
Why likéd me thy youthe and thy fairnesse, 
And of thy tonge the infinite graciousnesse ? 
O, had’st thou in thy conquest ded y-be 
Full mickle untrouth had there died with thee.” 


Even from the exclusively sensual standpoint, reticence 
and mystery are essential to an imaginative reproduction of 
passion. Conversely, to break through reticence and dispel 
mystery is the natural means to express revulsion against 
love, whether this revulsion is due to the mysterious 
distaste which inspired Swift’s obscenity, or to the transports 
of jealousy in which Othello imagined Desdemona with 
Cassio, or to the complicated disgust with sex and life 
which Hamlet eased by insulting Ophelia. 

Detached, or semi-detached, comment on sex, whether 
scientific or, as in Montaigne, personal, also requires verbal 
freedom. This freedom is used fairly enough by Harris 
from time to time, notably in his account of Maupassant. 

There is one other legitimate form of verbal licence, 
practised magnificently in the sixteenth century and earlier, 
but out of tune with our age, whose conscientious broad- 
mindedness cannot persuade it to enjoy exuberance. Harris 
himself has condemned this form. ‘‘ The worst of it all is,” 
he complains, “ that the highest function of man has been 
degraded by foul words so that it is almost impossible to 
write the body’s hymn of joy as it should be written. The 
poets have been almost as guilty in this respect as the 
priests: Aristophanes, and Rabelais are ribald, dirty: 
Boccaccio cynical, while Ovid leers cold-bloodedly, and Zola 
like Chaucer finds it difficult to suit language to his desires. 
Walt Whitman is better though often merely common- 
place. The Bible is the best of all; but not frank enough 
even in the noble Song of Solomon which now and then by 
sheer imagination manages to convey the ineffable | ” 
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In the last sentence, Harris qualifies into meaninglessness 
his sudden glimpse of the truth that the ineffable can be 
suggested by the imagination alone; but the relevant 
sentence is his reproof of Aristophanes and Rabelais as 
dirty. This prudish spasm will, for a moment, disconcert 
the reader of the Autobiography ; but the condemnation 
issues naturally out of Harris’ use of verbal licence to spur 
a tired imagination. 

The indecent sexual humour of Rabelais, ot of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, is the means by which the imagination 
deals with the material it ignores, or rather transcends, in 
its treatment of passion. Naturally, Harris, to whom this 
particular material is, in his Autobiography, the chief 
means to express passion, finds Rabelais’ unseemly use of 
it very mortifying. 


Til 


In the introduction to the second volume of his Life, 
Frank Harris complains that the first volume was “ con- 
demned savagely from one end of the English-speaking 
world to the other and especially by self-styled men of letters 
and journalists.” The “ unco guid” tell him, he says, that 
“ this honest attempt of mine to relate in simplest words 
the story of my Earthly pilgrimage will do harm and not 
good, corrupt and not fortify.” In the face of this aston- 
ishing unanimity, broken only by Bernard Shaw and 
Mencken, Frank Harris in this second instalment of his 
pilgrimage decidedly tempers the Swiss-Family-Robinson- 
in-words-of-one-syllable style of the first volume. The 
result is a book which a publishet’s reader could prepare 
for general circulation in a couple of days, and pebichs 
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whether tread as fiction or fact, or as a curious blend of the 
two, is extremely interesting and entertaining. 

Frank Harris follows his announcement that this second 
volume “ will not be so exact and painfully true as the first ” 
with a far greater surprise for the “ unco guid.” “ The 
inspiration of this second volume,” he writes, “is the 
realization of the virtue of chastity, or if you will of total 
abstinence from all sex-pleasure for years and its effect not 
only upon character, but upon the mind, and especially 
upon the creative power.” 

As far as one can gather from the Life, Harris’ passion 
for chastity was platonic; but that he should preach 
chastity at all illustrates the variety of influences which 
his epoch brought to bear on his impressionable tempera- 
ment, and illustrates, too, the faint nostalgia for Puritanism 
perceptible throughout his work. In the relatively homo- 
geneous atmosphere of the eighteenth century, the virtue 
of chastity would have been recognized by, say, Casanova 
as having its place in the general scheme, but what that 
exact place was Casanova would have left to persons 
mote conversant with the virtue in question to point 
out. 

By the close of the nineteenth century, it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to divide men into sharply defined 
types. The integrating force of Puritanism was nearly 
spent, after a century’s struggle against the impulses, them- 
selves at wat with one another, released by the renaissance 
of the imagination, and the revival of Christianity as a 
spiritual influence, by the new cosmogony of science, the 
growing revolt of the working classes, and the enormous 
increase of material wealth. The nineteenth century opened 
with a stratified society, one strata containing the Regency 
bucks, a second the secular propriety of Jane Austen’s 
country society, and a third the Evangelical ardour of Mrs. 
Sherwood. The twentieth century opened with the hotch- 
potch of the cinema, in which Everyman as moulded by the 
nineteenth century indulges to the full his complex emotions 
and desires, He weeps with the outcast in the black night ; 
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he is ushered by menials into the boudoirs of countesses ; 
he disperses single-handed the onslaughts of ferocious 
assassins ; he disorganizes the money-markets of the world 
over the telephone ; he loves and is loved, at once, exclu- 
sively, and for ever; he lives in a palace; he is respected 
by head-waiters ; he composes masterpieces in the garret 
of unrecognized genius ; he burns Christians in Imperial 
Rome; he is betrayed and forsaken; he is irradiated in 
the hour of revenge by the divine vision of unconditional 
forgiveness. 

With this difference between the age of Casanova and the 
age of Frank Harris clearly present to his mind, the reader 
will understand that Harris’ praise of chastity does not 
threaten a complete re-orientation of outlook, and will 
proceed further with a tranquil mind ; after first synthesising 
to his own satisfaction the love passages in the first volume 
and the following sentences in the introduction to the second: 

** All the girls and women I have met and loved have 
taught me something : they have been to me the charm and 
the wonder, the mystery and the romance of life. . . . And 
all the lessons they have taught me have been of gentleness 
and generosity, of loving-kindness and tender pity. All 
that is amiable and sweet and good in life, all that ennobles 
and chastens, I have won from women.” 


After parting from Smith, Harris went round the world, 
learnt French in Paris, was a master in Brighton College 
for a period, stormed Plevna with Skobeleff in the summer of 
1877, studied at Heidelberg and in Athens, and finally 
settled down to journalism in London, getting the editorship 
of the Evening News at the age of twenty-eight, and the editor- 
ship of the Fortnightly about five years later. 

The question whether Frank Harris’ Life is an undis- 
turbed reflection of reality will perhaps have occurred to 
the reader before he reaches the second volume. As he 
proceeds with the second and third volumes, this question 
will require with increasing insistence some kind of 
answer, 
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It is as much a form of credulity to believe nothing as to 
believe everything ; and it is this form of credulity which 
Harris’ Life is most likely to stimulate in his readers: for 
he lacks altogether the art of insinuating his genuinely 
rematkable gifts and experiences past the barriers which 
each man’s egotism erects against such intrusions. 

In the course of the Life we learn that Carlyle confessed 
his impotence to Harris, and that Ruskin assured Harris 
that he (Ruskin) was free from this disability. It was in 
Harris’ house that Paderewski played for the first time in 
London. Pigott offered the forged Parnell letters to Harris 
before finding an easier mark in the editor of The Times. 
Tennyson wrote to Harris to thank him for drawing public 
attention to Keats’ genius. The Spanish Premier, Canovas, 
tried, at Harris’ request, to abolish the more cruel elements 
in bull-fighting, and had as a result to leave the Royal Palace 
by the back door, and sequester himself in the country 
until Madrid was itself again. Tears came to Harris’ eyes 
as Chamberlain told him of his work as Mayor of Bir- 
mingham. “Well done! good and faithful servant!” 
he murmured. Harris had to request King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, not to favour him with any more 
invitations, as they interfered with his literary work. 
Cecil Rhodes, misunderstanding Harris, tried to reward his 
setvices with shares worth between forty and sixty thousand 
pounds. On the evening when all Paris waited for General 
Boulanget’s coup d’état, Harris urged the General to march 
to the Elysée Palace; but not even Harris could turn a 
Boulanger into a Cromwell. The face of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, High Commissioner at the Cape, was a study in 
conflicting emotions as Harris unfolded to him how he had 
been fooled by Rhodes over the Jameson Raid. Krueger 
was glad to have met Harris, the first Englishman who had 
told him the exact truth. Considerations, Christian and 
practical, laid by Harris before Lord Salisbury on the 
occasion of the Venezuela dispute, averted war between 
England and America, Perhaps the most famous of Hooley’s 
ptomotions, Bovril, was arranged by Harris. 
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A preternatural atmosphere begins, after a while, to 
envelop the reader. He feels himself in the presence of a 
male counterpart to Walter Pater’s ubiquitous Mona Lisa ; 
and would hear without surprise that Harris gave Julius 
Cesar a helping hand across the Rubicon, that he per- 
suaded Shakespeare to lay O¢he//o on one side for future 
revision, that he drew Peter Lely’s attention to Cromwell’s 
warts, and that he interrupted Clive’s narrative of his experi- 
ences in Oriental treasure-houses with: ‘“ By God, Robert, 
I’m astonished at your moderation.” 

Harris himself warns the reader. “As I came to matutity,” 
he writes, ““I found my memory... began to colour 
incidents dramatically. For example, I had been told a story 
by someone, it lay dormant in me for years ; suddenly some 
striking fact called back the tale, and I told it as if I had been 
present and it was fulfilled with dramatic effects, far beyond 
the first narration.” 

Since all Harris’ stories are fulfilled with dramatic effects, 
a reader who accepts this warning without reservation will 
be wracked with a perpetual doubt whether Harris has ever 
been present anywhere. 

Two considerations will lay this doubt. In the first place, 
a man who has edited important London papers has plenty 
of chances to meet the most remarkable men of his day ; 
and, secondly, it is clear that with his temperament Harris 
would use these opportunities to the full. ‘“‘ The soul of 
life to me,” he writes, “‘ has always been love of women 
and admiration of great men.” 

Admiration is not the exact term to describe Harris’ 
attitude towards great men. His view of great men, as of 
his fellow creatures generally, is more practical than the 
word admiration implies. Goethe, in one of his many 
pompous and pedantic moods, spoke of erecting the pyramid 
of his existence. In a less abstract, more businesslike 
spirit, Harris seems awate of his fellow creatures not as 
they exist in themselves but only so far as they contribute 
to the erection of Frank Harris. 

An account he gives of his first conversation with a 
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prostitute, when a boy in Chicago, ends: “I had had the 
best part of her wisdom, so I stripped off a five-dollar bill 
and gave it to her.” The same attitude appears, less directly, 
in a talk with Cardinal Newman about Sir Thomas Browne. 
“ Browne is an enigma to me,” Harris says; “‘a country 
doctor commanding magical phrases and yet, though as a 
boy he may have seen Shakespeare, he never mentions him 
so far as I know.” 

The theory, implicit in these two passages, that wisdom 
can be gathered in a series of interviews is still more strongly 
expressed in Harris’ comment on Renan’s portrait of Saint 
Paul: “ Renan does not even notice the most astonishing 
thing in Paul’s history—the confession in which Paul dis- 
covets his own defect most relentlessly. Paul was converted 
by Jesus Himself. The first thing he should have done, one 
imagines, was to hurry to Jerusalem to interview the disci- 
ples, to talk with the brethren, and, above all, with the 
mother of Jesus, and thus collect at first hand every scrap of 
evidence, every particle of knowledge that could throw light 
on the Divine Figure.” 

According to the Aets of the Apostles, Paul did, as a matter 
of fact, proceed straight from Damascus to Jerusalem ; 
whete the disciples were not in a mood to be interviewed, 
having still fresh in their memories the house-to-house 
search for Christians, conducted by Saul of Tarsus, 

In essence, however, Harris is probably right in his view 
that Paul did not feel the need to build up his Christianity 
on personal interviews with the disciples and the Virgin 
Mary. This defect, as he calls it, Harris, a few paragraphs 
later, approves unconditionally. 

** Suddenly he was stricken to the heart. He needed no 
further knowledge: Jesus had taught him to take love as 
the supreme, the infallible guide, and in a moment he had 
learned the lesson ; the light blinded him.” 

These changes of front recall Falstaff’s complaint against 
Dame Quickly. Still, hard as it is for a man to know where 
to have Frank Harris, we seem, when Harris condemns 
Saint Paul, nearer his permanent conviction than when he 
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subsequently approves Saint Paul’s reliance on intuition in 
pteference to interviewing. 

It is this conviction, everywhere visible in his work, 
that genius does not grow out of a man, but is absorbed 
into him bit by bit, as he assimilates the peculiat excellences 
of others, which makes credible Harris’? multifarious 
acquaintance with remarkable men ; if not each detail with 
which his dramatic faculty has invested this acquain- 
tance. 


IV 


Harris’ first “ kill ” was the noblest roarer in the Victorian 
jungle, Thomas Carlyle. “ I have already,” Harris writes in 
his Life, “told in a pen-portrait of Carlyle published by 
Austin Harrison in the English Review some twelve years 
ago, how I went one Sunday morning and called upon my 
hero, Thomas Carlyle, in Chelsea. I told there, too, how 
on more than one Sunday I used to meet him on his morning 
walk along the Chelsea embankment, and how once at 
least he talked to me of his wife and admitted his im- 
potence.” 

This portrait was attacked from many quarters when it 
appeated in 1911. The general opinion was that Hartis, 
an unknown youth of twenty-one or two, could not have 
managed even to meet the aged and illustrious Carlyle, far 
less have received his confidences in a matter of peculiar 
delicacy. Mr. David Alec Wilson, Carlyle’s biographer, 
has in the course of his encyclopedic survey of Carlyle 
examined this pen-portrait of Harris’, and concludes that 
“ the scene Harris described in his distorted recollection of 
what Mr. Froude had written... . He has a medieval 
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habit of taking facts direct from fancy, with a naiveté 
unique in recent experience.” 

At the same time Mr. Wilson establishes that Harris met 
Carlyle and gives a long letter, disinterred by Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle, which Harris wrote to Carlyle from Géttingen, 
in December, 1878. 

In this letter Harris reminds Carlyle that he had called 
upon him in January, 1877, and had asked him many 
questions concerning the writer’s art. “‘ Your advice to 
me then was, not to proclaim opinions, offensive to the 
majority of men, rashly and defiantly ; but rather in silence 
and study to wait till my nonage was past... . Acting 
upon your good counsel I came to Germany, where I have 
now been about a yeat. For a long time the choice of a 
life’s calling embarrassed me. After many doubtings and 
much incertitude, I have determined to do my work with 
my pen; as a volunteer in the ranks to fight for what seems 
to me the best cause. Having enough to live on in a very 
modest way, which contents me, I need not be a mercenary 
soldier.” 

For the last three years, he explains, he has been medi- 
tating a novel, but, sensible of his deficiencies, is at last 
compelled to turn for advice to “‘ the Man, who, for some 
years filling my mental horizon, has done me more good 
than any other preacher living or dead.” In order to make 
things as easy as possible for Carlyle, he encloses a skeleton 
of his work. ‘“ You will at once see, nor would I, even if 
able to, disguise, that no Maa wrote this sketch. The liquor 
is still fermenting, throwing off many bubbles, and is in a 
state of much greater commotion than a good liquid could 
be. . . . Is there, do you think, the possibility that a strong 
generous wine which maketh glad the heart can come out 
of the muddy liquid? If your answer is favourable, 
you will comfort me, which help I need; if unfavourable 
I must still work, for this is appointed to me. . 

“JT think you will do this for me, for when we parted you 
clasped the hand of the stranger in sympathy and brother- 
hood and bade him Good Speed—The tears that then 
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sprang into my eyes assure me that you also felt—no longer 
were you to me a voice, an abstraction, but a living Man 
in this brotherhood of woe and duty—So—I write to you— 
for what you have already done for me—words are too light 
for my gratitude—I cannot thank you—yet there is reward 
enough for such an one as you—in that you know that you 
have done me mote good than any other man—that if 
anything I can ever say or do helps and cheers my fellow 
men—in no small measure—this is due to you. 

*““ With Love therefore and Reverence too deep for words, 


“TI subscribe myself 


FRANK Harris.” 


One sees in this letter, what a careful reader will also 
discern between the lines of the autobiography, that Harris 
has never been insensible to a certain majesty in the Puritan 
ideal, ‘‘ this brotherhood of woe and duty.” Had he with 
his immense energy, his rhetorical powers, and his gift for 
practical life come, like, say, Mr. Lloyd George, to a reason- 
able working compromise with the Puritan code, with what 
scenes might not History have been enriched? Harris, 
instead of Asquith, might have drawn Britain’s sword in 
1914, and Harris, instead of Lloyd George, might have 
sheathed it in 1918; after a conflict with Lloyd George, 
which would have entirely overshadowed in fury and com- 
plexity the contemporary conflict on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Neither Harris nor Mr. Wilson record any answer of 
Carlyle’s to this letter of Harris. Carlyle was eighty-three, 
and may have felt that the brotherhood of woe and duty 
was all very well, but could not be expected at his age to 
include a draught of muddy liquid. 

So Harris laid his novel aside, and travelled over Europe, 
realizing the virtue of Chastity from time to time, and then 
again reconsidering the matter from a new angle. 

In Milan he visited Lamperti, the famous teacher of sing- 
ing, who assured Harris that he would have a great career ; 
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for without training he could sing two notes lower than were 
evet written. “‘ Your patrimony is in your throat,’ he 
used to say; but I assured him it was in my head, and the 
career of a basso profundo did not appeal to me, though I 
believe I might have made a good actor.” This was also 
the view of Marie, an Austrian girl. “ ‘Td rather hear you 
recite than anyone,’ she said; ‘no actor was ever your 
equal—and your face, too; I love the courage in it and the 
amazing life of it”.” 

From the Continent Harris returned to Ireland to study 
the country and conditions with his own eyes. The moral 
influence of the Catholic Church impressed him especially ; 
for though Molly, the inn-keeper’s daughter at Ballinasloe, 
fell in love with him, her dread of having a mortal sin to 
confess could not be laid. Marriage would have solved 
the problem, but Harris explained why this was out of the 
question. “I have a lot to do before I can think of marry- 


ing. . . . lam not ambitious, Molly, of place, or power, or 
riches ; but of knowledge and wisdom I’m the lover and 
ptiest, resolved to let nothing stand in the way....I 


don’t want happiness, even, Molly, nor comfort, though I’ll 
take what I can get of both; but they’re not my aim or 
purpose ; ’'m wedded to the one quest like a knight of the 
Holy Grail, and my whole life will go to the achievement. 
Don’t ask me why—I don’t know ; I only know that Smith, 
my friend and professor in Lawrence, Kansas, lit the sacred 
fire in me and [ll go on to Death.” 

So Molly remained in Ballinasloe, and Harris went to 
London to pursue his search for the Grail. At twenty- 
eight he was already Editor of The Evening News, a Con- 
setvative daily, the circulation of which he raised very 
rapidly by forestalling the present policy of The News of 
the World. 

“ The News of the World,’ Harris writes, “‘ has a citcu- 
lation of over three millions, because in it you can find 
most of the suggestive and sensational stories of the week.” 
How he had arrived at the same editorial policy, he explained 
one evening after dinner to Labouchére and Yates. “I 
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edited the Evening News at first, I said, at the top of my 
thought as a scholar, and man of the world of twenty-eight ; 
nobody wanted my opinions, but as I went downwards 
and began to edit it as I felt at twenty, then at eighteen, then 
at sixteen, I was more successful; but when I got to my 
tastes at fourteen years of age, I found instantaneous res- 
ponse. ‘ Kissing and fighting,’ I said, ‘ were the only things 
I cared for at thirteen or fourteen, and these are the things 
the English public desires and enjoys to-day.” 

Harris’ method was to take six police courts as a nucleus, 
and put an able man in charge of each of them, with orders 
to follow up any striking case by interviewing the prin- 
cipals and making a real story of it. His claim to have 
anticipated the policy of the News of the World can be verified 
by anyone who examines in the British Museum the files of 
The Evening News during Harris’ editorship. 

Here are some of the headings to the stories collected by 
his staff. They will not startle a modern reader, but in 
the middle eighties the human note in journalism was a 
new thing: “ Measles in Church,” “Serious Charge of 
Abduction,” “Mad Dogs in the Metropolis,” “ Fatal 
Affray in a Workhouse,” “‘ Gross Outrage on a Female,” 
“A Sad Mishap,” “‘ Shocking Assault on an Austrian Girl,” 
“ Extraordinary Charge against a Clergyman”’ (stabbing), 
“Awful Death in a Brewery.” 

The last heading, by the way, would seem to Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton to contain a contradiction in terms. 

This new spirit quickly doubled the circulation of the 
paper. ‘“‘ The whole place,” Harris writes, “was soon 
abuzz with life and vigour. I cleaned out the sub-editors’ 
room and put friends of my own in place of the hacks .. . 
turned out the old leader-writers too, and gave their work 
to Cluer and other friends.” 

The Evening News was Conservative ; and fitted Harris 
in so fat as the Tory standpoint is more congenial to a lover 
of life and the arts than the Liberal-Nonconformist attempt 
to canalize all human energy into the chaste but incon- 
clusive activities of the committee-room and the public 
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platform. For many years, too, Harris was an Imperialist. 
He helped to found the Imperial Federation League ; and 
we have already seen how highly he was valued by Cecil 
Rhodes. Gladstone he naturally disliked and despised. 
“Amost everyone,” he writes, “took for granted that 
Gladstone was the greatest Englishman of his century, 
but in my heart I have always regarded him as negligible. 
His political achievements were patochial.” They met only 
once. A friend of Harris, Lord Wolverton, suggested that 
Gladstone’s support would be valuable to Harris, and ar- 
ranged for him to meet Gladstone at dinner. After dinner, 
Gladstone went off with an Eton boy to play ‘ Beggar my 
Neighbour.’ The game over, he rejoined the adults. 
Harris, one feels, had been chafing at Gladstone’s unseason- 
able absence. What followed I give as Harris tells it. 

“** Did you get much out of the game ?’ asked his host, 
Lord Wolverton. 

“ “A great deal,’ said Gladstone, ‘ the boy taught me that 
four knaves can beat the whole pack.’ 

“IT could not resist the temptation: ‘Good God,’ I 
interjected, ‘I should have thought that your experience, 
Sir, would have shown you that one knave was able to 
do that.” He glowered at me and said nothing; he evi- 
dently took my jesting remark personally though I had not 
so meant it.” 

Even if Gladstone had understood this remark as a broad 
generalization, he would have found Harris difficult to 
work with ; for Harris, in addition to his Tory Imperialism, 
had, even in the eighties, a leaning towards anarchy. 
Socialism, too, attracted him, but Liberalism never. ‘I 
was half a Socialist,” he writes, speaking of his politics 
in the nineties, “and absolutely convinced that the awful 
social inequality in England was altogether wrong, and had 
already brought about the deterioration of the race... . 
I wanted not only the land of England to be nationalized, 
but also the main joint stock industries of general utility 
ot public service, such as the railways, gas and water com- 
panies, etc., to belong to the public, and I wished the wages 
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given to these millions of State employees to be at least 
twice as large as the starvation rates of wages usually 
established.” 

He could not have expressed these views in The Evening 
News, and had perhaps at that date not formulated them 
cleatly in his own mind. But we learn from a preface to 
the American edition, published in 1920, of his anarchist 
novel, The Bomb, which deals with the bomb-throwing in 
Chicago in 1886, that, even in the eighties, his sympathies 
extended beyond socialism and embraced the methods of 
revolutionary terrorism. “All through 1885 and 1886,” 
he writes, “I took a lively interest in the labour disputes 
in Chicago. The reports that reached us in London 
from American newspapers were all bitterly one-sided ; 
they read as if some enraged capitalist had dictated 
them.” 

Harris had, as we have seen, worked in the iron caissons 
of Brooklyn Bridge, an ordeal which he describes brilliantly 
in The Bomb. His sympathy with labour was therefore based 
on a searching if brief personal experience ; and one cannot 
but feel for him in his efforts, as editor of The Evening News, 
to find a formula which should bridge the gap between the 
anarchists in Chicago and the members of the Carlton 
Club. 

At first, it is true, the comments in The Evening News, as 
information about the Chicago riots began to reach London, 
read almost as if some enraged capitalist had dictated them : 
“Over one hundred persons killed and wounded in the 
Chicago affray testify to the horrible character of these 
desperate fanatics. . . . Both Parsons and Mrs, Schwabe 
are Socialists of a fetocious type . . . the mischievous and 
wicked doctrines of the Anarchist agitators . . . O’Dono- 
van Rossa and his cowardly crew of secret assassins.” 

But after sufficient tribute had been paid to Tory sus- 
ceptibilities, a leader appeared in which the writer, clearly 
Harris, tried to substitute Gladstone for the Chicago 
anatchists as the disturbing element in the social 
system. 
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The leader began with a reference to “ the late riots in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, which have been principally set 
on foot by discontented foreigners animated by strange 
Utopian ideas”; and continued, “‘ We are all, masters and 
workmen alike, too selfish, too careful of our own mercen- 
aty interests, too careless of the welfare of others. We 
need a little more Christianity, it would seem, and a little 
less of the Liberal doctrine of independent selfishness. It is 
the understanding of this which leads some of us to call 
outselves Conservatives and to set ourselves against the 
dominant Liberalism of the time... . We must now 
endeavour to strengthen all the bonds, all the sacred ties 
which unite man to man. This is now the spirit of the age ; 
and yet this is the very moment which Mr. Gladstone 
chooses for separating Ireland from Great Britain.” 

The Christian sentiments here expressed were no doubt 
approved by the hacks and leader-writers who had made way 
for Harris’ friends, but from other quarters protests must 
have poured in on Harris. Even in the eighties, the average 
Conservative, or indeed the members of the Carlton Club 
themselves, preferred Home Rule to being blown up by 
Utopians. 

Later in his life, when he had abandoned politics, Harris’ 
sympathy with the anarchists deepened, bearing fruit in a 
short story, Sonia, and in The Bomb, a narrative of the Chicago 
riots put into the mouth of Rudolf Schnaubelt, the man who 
threw the bomb. “I cannot believe,’’ Rudolf Schnaubelt 
says, in the concluding sentences, “ that in this world any 
unselfish deed is lost, that any aspiration or even hope dies 
away without effect. In my own short life, I have seen the 
seed sown and the fruit gathered, and that is enough for me. 
We shall no doubt be despised and reviled by men, at least 
for a time, because we shall be judged by the rich and the 
powerful, and not by the destitute and the dispossessed for 
whom we gave our lives.” 
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V 


High importance is attached throughout the autobio- 
gtaphy to the pleasures of the table, when indulged with 
restraint and insight. On this subject, also, Harris speaks 
with authority ; for he had once earned his living by tasting 
wines, in company with three or four other men. One 
of these knew more about white wine than any man in 
London, not excepting Harris; but Harris was a good 
second. 

Food he understood no less intimately. The English ideal 
of cooking, he says, is the best in the world; it is the 
aristocratic ideal, the wish to give to every single thing its 
own peculiar flavour. “ For example, potatoes are best 
boiled in their skins ; the water should then be drained off 
and the potatoes allowed to steam a few minutes; then 
you get a potato at its best. Beef should be roasted before 
the fire and served lightly cooked ; mutton too should be 
roasted but better done ; veal and pork should be well done. 
Everyone of any position in my time in London knew that 
grouse lightly roasted and eaten cold with a glass or two of 
brut Champagne made a lunch for the gods.” 

But Harris quarrelled with the English practice of keeping 
game till it was high. The greater tenderness thus induced 
could, Harris discovered, be attained without sacrificing 
the bird’s freshness. “‘I found out in Scotland once that 
if you cook game on the day it is shot, before the rigor 
mortis has set in, it is just as tender as if you kept it for a 
month. I used to take special pains to get my grouse 
cooked before the rigor mortis, and sent down to me from 
Yorkshire. 

‘1 think it was the ladies in England who first told me 
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that my lunches were the best in London, because the game 
I gave was so delightful—not ‘ smelly,’ they said.” 

This preoccupation was not altogether obscured even by 
“ the rose-mist of passion,” when “ first love,” as he calls it, 
came to Harris in his late twenties. The name of the girl 
was Laura. One evening, after the theatre, Harris took 
Laura and her mother to supper at the Criterion. “ Shall I 
ever forget that supper?” he asks. It was love, of course, 
that made it especially memorable; but the supper itself 
“‘was excellent, the Perrier Jouet of 1875—the best wine 
chilled, not iced.” 

When Laura visited Harris’ rooms for the first time, 
Harris, co-operating with Monsieur Nichol of the Café 
Royal, welcomed her with the following lunch: “ Hors 
dceuvtes with caviare from Nijni; a tail-piece of cold 
salmon trout, and a cold grouse, fresh not high ; though as 
tender as if it had been kept for weeks, as I shall explain 
later ; and to drink, a glass of Chablis with the fish, two of 
Haut Brion of 1878 with the grouse, and a bottle of Perrier 
Jouet of 1875 to,go with the sweet that was indeed a 
surprise coveting fragrant wild strawberries.” A firm 
foundation for a superstructure of rose-mist. 

The next few pages, for reasons already given, do not 
bring the reader much nearer to understanding Laura’s 
fascination ; though this is not Laura’s fault. The disjecta 
membra of Harris’ description do not altogether obscure the 
reader’s feeling that Laura was a remarkable woman, who 
probably inspired much of the mixed bitterness and 
admiration with which Harris paints Shakespeare’s love, 
Mary Fitton. 

Although, in the first volume, Harris says that “ imperi- 
ousness in a gitl is the quality I most dislike, perhaps 
because I suffer from an overdose of the humor,” a strain of 
imperiousness comes out in his account of Laura, as one of 
the qualities which made him distinguish her from all other 
women. He was bound to her also by a constant doubt 
whether she really cared for him. ‘“ The worst of it was I 
could never quite believe in her affection, I don’t know 
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why ; I never did, either earlier or then, or later; that was 
the tragic background of our intimacy.” 

Laura, on her side, had reason to question Harris’ 
unreserved abandonment to love. One evening, at a party 
in his house, Mrs. Lynn Linton complimented Harris on 
Laura. “ The girl’s a wonder, and very good to look at, 
you Lothario! or are you going to marry her?” 

““ Marry,’ I replied, ‘sure,’ for Laura was within 
hearing.” 

He did not, however, marry her, though they met two 
or three times a week for some years. Once Harris sur- 
prised Laura with another man in a small salon of the 
Charing Cross Hotel. “The mad rage of my jealousy,” 
he writes, “‘ frightened me.” He told himself that he must 
be ruthless. “ Tell her quietly that if you get one more 
suspicion, you'll never see her again. Let her know it’s 
final. She doesn’t want to lose your money and your 
little gifts. . . . But no resolve did me any good. Behind 
my anger, my love moaned crying: ‘ Have I been so cate- 
less of you, my darling, that you wanted another affection ? 
What have I failed to do? Love’s service all planned and 
perfect ; but not marriage, and Laura’s as proud as Lucifer. 
Marry her to-morrow and she’ll be faithful: it’s not fair 
to the girl, this life as a kept mistress.’ ”” 

A year or so after his first marriage, Harris met Laura 
again, and took her and her mother to the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. “ You have given me so much,” Laura 
said to him, when they were alone after the play ; “‘ made the 
long journey so delightful, and now the unforgettable 
memory of how the Jesus story was made living and vivid— 
a part of my being forever. I want to thank you and reward 
you if I can!” 

“Oh, you can,” I cried, “let yourself go once with all 
your heart and I shall be rewarded.” 

Laura, like the other women in this autobiography, 
speaks with Harris’ voice ; but the interest of this dialogue 
does not depend on its verisimilitude. 

With the advance of the nineteenth century, hell, as we 
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have seen, was gradually extinguished, on scientific and 
other grounds. The belief in hell had supported the belief 
in the divinity of Christ. Men turned to Christ as the magi- 
cian who had shed his blood to save them from everlasting 
tortute. As hell flickered out, Christ ceased for an in- 
creasing number to be a magician, a loss which was balanced 
by tevering him as the greatest of spiritual teachers. One 
result of this change was that it became possible for the 
unorthodox to open up a side-line in religion; a thing 
impossible as long as religion meant hell for the unorthodox. 

Except for Tolstoi, who wrote on Jesus after he had turned 
against art, the nineteenth century writers who dabbled in 
Christianity, from Victor Hugo and George Sand to Oscar 
Wilde, and not altogether excluding Dostoievsky, were both 
sentimental and disingenuous in the use they made of Christ. 
Omitting the final sentence in the story of the woman taken 
in adultery—‘‘ Go and sin no more”—they converted 
Christ’s forgiveness into approbation; and they failed 
altogether to seize the distinction between a prostitute 
who was still going about her business and the repentant 
Mary Magdalene. In this fashion the religious and the 
imaginative view of life were confounded together, with 
equally injurious results to each. The halo round the 
ptostitute’s head made art unreal, and religion unduly 
agreeable; the writers just mentioned finding it did not 
require much effort to love one’s friends as a first step to 
the higher obligation of loving one’s enemies. 

In the chapter on Jesus, in his Life, Harris illustrates 
this confusion. He speaks first of love in the sense of sym- 
pathy. “ This effort to love our enemy, and so come to 
see him as he sees himself, is soul-enriching in a thousand 


ways ... then every new friend is an acquisition more 
ptecious far than any great portrait to a collector in his 
gallery . . . we begin to see that this is no alien or difficult 


world and not dangerous at all. The woods, that seemed so 
dark and threatening to our childhood, now show us shady 
nooks and gay green glades and pleasant avenues sun- 
kissed. Love is the guide; and the good magician, Love, 
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“A new commandment I give unto you: that ye love one 
another.’ This is the scientific law of life, the end if not the 
beginning of all human morality.” 

It was at about forty, Harris says, that he first came to 
understand the supreme significance of the gospel of love. 
“This was my ‘ conversion’ to a better life.” He adds, 
however, “‘ it must not be understood that I became a saint, 
or that ideal strivings dominated me; far from it, alas!” 

This new view of things influenced him in his conduct of 
The Saturday Review, in his “ desire to get the best men to 
work with me, careless of their opinions, and to set them, as 
far as possible, to praise and not to blame.” 

Carelessness about the opinions of one’s fellow-workers 
is not a Christian virtue. The phrase illustrates the con- 
fusion of the religious and the artistic view of life; a 
confusion most fully illustrated when Harris attempts a 
synthesis of Paganism and Christianity. 

“* Who can doubt that it is the first duty of man to develop 
all his faculties to the uttermost, and to enjoy all the beauties 
and pleasures of life so far as he can without injuring others P 
The doctrine of love for others only supplements and crowns 
this primary creed. It seems plain to me that the intense 
spirituality of Christ’s teaching has had an unexpected 
result in increasing sensuality and the sensuous expression 
of affection. Was it the love of the Magdalen, which every 
one knows was the heart of the religious enthusiasm of the 
Middle Ages, which intensified and in some sense ennobled 
passion, or was this exaltation of the woman who had 
“loved much” also a result of increasing sensualism— 
ptobably at once both cause and consequence.” 

To supplement Pagan enjoyment with love as understood 
in the Gospels sounds feasible, but in practice the intro- 
duction of a little Christian sentiment serves only to add 
another flavour to the Pagan dish. Christianity, or any other 
form of religion, is out of place in the love of men and 
women, whether the love is purely sensual, or, at the other 
extreme, the fusion in one of two desires for the happiness 
divined beyond this life. 
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“ A single violet transplant, 
The strength, the colour and the size— 
All which before was poor and scant— 
Redoubles still and multiplies.” 


This emotion, more profound in its purest form than 
any specifically religious emotion, is a fruit of the same 
longing for perfection which expressed itself in Christianity ; 
and which seems to have been little felt in ancient times, 
though it is foreshadowed in Plato. Love in the modern 
world is deeper and more complex than in Greece or Rome, 
not through superior refinements of sensuality, for the 
variations of sensual pleasure were exhaustively understood 
by the ancients, but through the infusion of the mystical 
element suggested in the verse I have quoted from Donne, 
and martvellously expressed in this other verse from the 
same poem : 


* And whilst our souls negotiate there, 
We like sepulchral statues lay ; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing, all the day.” 


This motionless ecstasy is equally removed from sex as 
understood by the Greeks and Romans and from sensuality 
seasoned by a misinterpretation of Mary Magdalen’s place 
in the Gospel story. 


Vi 


The remark I have quoted, which Harris made to Glad- 
stone, would be censured by most persons as inexcusably 
rude. Yet in a world where the powerful meet on all sides 
with the most exquisite consideration and courtesy, a 
discord now and then refreshes the ear, wearied by the 
unbroken harmony. Such discords were, one fancies, 
introduced on most suitable occasions by Harris, whose 
feelings towards the great were of a contradictory kind. 
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One of the ties that bound him to Laura was that she shared 
his mixed views on the English aristocracy. “In spite of 
her amused disdain of English snobbishness, and English 
reverence for mere conventions, she yet regarded the better 
class of English as the best people in the world, just as I 
did.” 

Harris’ marriage with a wealthy widow, who had a 
house in Park Lane, was due to this feeling for the better 
class of English. “I resolved,” he says, “‘ to make a success 
of marriage”; for he wished to go into politics. Ever 
since he became editor of The Evening News, he had 
attended the debates in the House of Commons, in order to 
fit himself for a political career. 

“T had,” he says, “ certain advantages: I had had an 
English education and knew how to dress, my table 
manners too were English of the best, but I was small and 
self-assured and, worst of all, obsessed by new ideas which 
ran counter to the interests of the English governing class.” 

Hemmed in by the aristocracy, Harris became uneasy and 
testless. ‘“‘ The snobbishness not only of the titled but of 
gentle-folk of good breeding began to exasperate me. 
Lunching in the house in Park Lane with the Duke of 
Cambridge and half a dozen people of good position taught 
me that I should always be an outsider, alien to them in 
imagination and in sympathy. ... Everyone now was 
nicer to me than they had been. I was not only the Editor 
of the Fortnightly Review, but I had a house in Park Lane 
and entertained royalty, and was altogether better worth 
knowing. I resented the whole thing!” 

How does a chameleon behave when it reaches the dan- 
gerous age? Does it become wilful, turning the colour 
that clashes most painfully with whatever patch of the 
Turkey carpet it happens for the moment to be on ? 

The strain of contradiction, always present in Harris, 
seems to have become intensified about this time. In his 
chapter on Ruskin, in which he gives a very vivid picture 
of Ruskin’s misery in his later years and perpetual regret 
for his dead love, Rose Latouche, Harris tells of his quarrel 
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with Ruskin on the subject of Turner’s obscene drawings. 
Ruskin had burnt them, a fact which he admitted to Harris. 
This confession, Harris writes, “kept me from visiting 
Ruskin for days and days.” The wound healed in time, but 
Ruskin was awate of Harris’ disapproval, and at last it 
came to a quarrel between them. “I did what I felt to be 
right,” Ruskin pleaded. Harris did not dispute this: “I 
understand ; but I can only regret it—I’m very sorry.” 

Harris fell out with Browning, too. “I tried one day to 
find out from him where he got the passion of James Lee’s 
Wife. ‘The intense desire in it excited my curiosity. I 
wanted to know whether he had learned the whole gamut 
of passion from one woman, his wife. At once he drew 
into himself like a hurt snail and tried to be indignant.” 
Harris persevered. Shakespeare, he urged, was infinitely 
franker, and he cited “‘ the sonnet on lust: ‘ Enjoyed no 
sooner but despised straight ’.” 

It was all useless ; and they “ parted in some coldness.” 

Browning died shortly afterwards. “‘ When I heard that 
Browning was to be buried in the Abbey I was heart-glad, 
an everlasting rest in the great Temple of Silence and 
Reconciliation was surely due to him.” Froude asked 
Harris to accompany him to the funeral, and they set out 
together through the December fog. On entering the 
Abbey they met Lecky, to whom Froude introduced Harris. 
Hatris was glad of the chance to tell Lecky that his word for 
prostitutes, “the sisterhood of sorrow,” was one of the 
great phrases of our literature. Yet, Harris asked, might 
not the oldest profession, with a little loving-kindness, be 
made a sisterhood of joy? Proudhon had proposed that 
the lowest forms of labour, the cleansing of sewers and the 
most dangerous trades, should be undertaken by the 
chivalry of youth—a sacred band of volunteers. ‘‘ The 
sewer brigade,” Proudhon declared, “‘ would soon win dis- 
tinction.” In the same spirit, Harris urged, the degradation 
of lust might be accepted as a new distinction by the sister- 
hood of sorrow. 

Meanwhile Meredith and Wolseley, Whistler, Irving, 
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Bret Harte, and Sir Frederic Leighton, du Maurier and 
Frederic Harrison and Professor Huxley, were entering the 
Abbey with gentle tread and subdued air. Lecky and Froude 
whispered to Harris their regret that they were unable to 
accept his view. The great bell began to toll, and in the 
solemn silence which followed Harris reflected that “ the 
majority of even able men cannot take up a new idea and 
give it a reasonable hospitality.” 

The choristers were singing a hymn and presently Harris 
began to be lifted above the multitudinous preoccupations 
and annoyances of his life: the house in Park Lane, his 
titled friends with their impalpable invulnerable armour of 
good form, the idiotic tremors of the committee down at 
Hackney who were supporting his Parliamentary candi- 
dature. The boredom of it all, the wretched futile boredom ! 
He sighed, and yielded himself to the charm of the singing. 

“The young voices brought tears to my eyes and I was 
not the only one so affected: Huxley’s handkerchief was 
before his eyes as the music ceased. 

«<The coffin was lowered to its place by Chaucer’s tomb: 
the Dean said the Benediction and the great organ boomed 
out the Dead March from ‘ Saul.’ 

*¢ Slowly we all began to move, and when I stood by the 
gtave great spirits seemed to people the place: Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, Spenser and Ben Jonson were there, and 
the great Doctor with his stout figure and reverent soul, 
and the spirit of Robert Browning met them and words 
of his seemed to stir the sentient air : 


“© lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire. 


“ Other lines of his floated into my head, unforgettable 
lines: the woman’s confession in The Ring and the Book: 


“ He was ordained to call and I to come.” 


It would be to fulfil this narrative with dramatic effects 
unwarranted by the text of the autobiography, to suggest 
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that at Browning’s funeral Harris was, like Saint Paul, 
suddenly stricken to the heart, and eschewing politics and 
the life of the world gave himself henceforth to literary 
creation. Browning’s funeral was in December, 1889, and 
Harris’ breach with his Hackney committee did not occur 
till the close of 1890, when judgment was given against 
Mrs. O’Shea and Parnell in the famous divorce suit. As 
soon as Nonconformist opinion, guided by Stead and Hugh 
Price Hughes, declared itself against Parnell, Gladstone’s 
broodings over the moral issues at stake became clarified, 
and he broke with Parnell. A light-hearted jest at Glad- 
stone’s expense in a speech by Harris alienated his com- 
mittee ; and this trouble, added to general impatience with 
the life he was leading, disgusted Harris with a political 
cateer. 

Abandoning his attempt to get into Parliament, he with- 
drew for a time to a solitude of desert and mountain, joining 
his friend Grant Allen at the Cap d’Antibes on the Riviera, 
where the hotel proprietor gave him two excellent rooms on 
the first floor. There, on three successive nights, he wrote 
his first short stories, The Sheriff and his Partner, Montes the 
Matador, and A Modern Idyl]. Grant Allen sent the two latter 
to Meredith, who wrote, “If there is any hand in England 
can do better than Montes, I don’t know it.” 

A little later, in Paris, George Moore called on Harris at 
the Hotel Meurice, and, not finding Harris at home, picked 
up these stories, which were lying in print on the table, and 
finished them before Harris came back. Moore was aston- 
ished when Harris told him the stories were his. ‘‘ It must 
make you feel very conceited,” Moore said. ‘‘ On the 
contrary,” Harris replied, “ it has made me feel very humble. 
I am not sure that A Modern Idyll is better than Balzac’s 
Chef d’CEuvre Inconnu ot his Autre Etude dune Femme.” 

“Good gtacious!” cried.Moore. “ You surely didn’t 
think you could write better than Balzac straight off, did 
you?” 

“ Certainly, I did,” Harris replied, “ or I’d never have 
begun.” 
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Tt was early in 1891 that Harris, now thirty-six, wrote 
these stories. In the introduction to his third volume, 
which is devoted to the last decade of the century, he says 
that in this volume he will “ deal with art and literature, 
and describe my own beginnings as a writer and artist: 
and when passing from things of the will to things of the 
intellect, I feel that I am rising into serener and purer air.” 

He was, at this date, well off; and having withdrawn 
from politics might have devoted most of his time to writing. 
The Fortnightly Review, a monthly, gave him a good position 
in London life in return for very little work. Few writers 
have been so comfortably placed at so early an age. Inter- 
preting the word “ modest ”’ by the standards of the Duke 
of Cambridge, he could have described his position in 1891 
in the same words he had used when he wrote to Carlyle 
in 1878. “After many doubtings and much incertitude I 
have determined to do my work with my pen; as a volun- 
teer in the ranks to fight for what seems to me the best 
cause. Having enough to live on in a very modest way, 
which contents me, I need not be a mercenary soldier.” 

Yet the incertitude continued, and the multifarious appeal 
of life still detained the volunteer on furlough. 

“London in the nineties! How far away and long ago 
it all seems, and how shall I describe it?” and again 
“* London made me drunk for years and in memory still the 
magic of those first years ennobles life for me, and the 
later pains and sufferings, wrongs and insults, disdains and 
disappointments all vanish and are forgotten” ; and finally, 
“‘ my daily life in Park Lane, in those golden years from 
1890 to 1900.” 

One day Fleet Street gaped as Frank Harris drove five 
horses tandem down that thoroughfare. Another day, 
the passers-by in Hyde Park stood still to watch Frank 
Harris on his English horse outdistancing the Argentine 
pony of Cunninghame Graham. His feather-weight 
phaeton, specially built in New York, was often stopped by 
friends and acquaintances, fascinated by its lightness and 
perfection of spring. 
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Two nights a week he used to look in at the Sporting 
Club: he was himself a boxer, and understood the art 
intimately, but prize-fighting he disliked. It was too 
brutal. 

His appreciation of food and wine has been noticed 
already. He deals with this topic in both the second and 
third volumes. In the latter volume he gives some pages 
to music and science, prefacing his account of these pleasures 
with a rather oddly-worded apology for not having men- 
tioned them before: “I must now fulfil certain of the 
grosser omissions.” 

This decade was further memorable to him, he writes, 
through the discovery of a side of life which he had hitherto 
almost ignored. 

* Till this later period I had no idea of the speculative 
part of city life, where fortunes are made in a day by an 
idea. This knowledge in its complete form came to me 
through association with Terah Hooley. . . . Terah Hooley, 
Cecil Rhodes, Oscar Wilde and a host of writers and artists 
wete the dominant personalities of this period.” 

Wilde’s influence preceded Hooley’s. “ He was,” Harris 
writes, “‘far and away the best talker I have ever met, 
with the most astounding gift of humour that irradiated 
all his other qualities. First of all, he was a born story- 
teller, a better story-teller, by word of mouth, even than 
Kipling, and with far higher themes, more suggestive, more 
poetic and symbolical. Often, after telling an exquisite 
little story, he would drift into portraiture of this or that 
man he had met: while giving a kindly picture of his 
subject, he would suddenly illumine it with some humorous 
unforgettable word.” 

After Wilde’s trial, when any reference to him not 
charged with horror was taken as proof that the speaker 
shared Wilde’s abnormal tastes, Frank Harris from time to 
time disconcerted dinner-tables with deep-voiced eulogies 
of the temporarily departed ; and after Wilde came out of 
ptison, Harris associated with him at Paris and Nice. 

Recently, in the Continental Daily Mail of October 17th, 
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1928, counsel in a libel action is reported to have referred 
to Harris as follows: “At the trial of Oscar Wilde and 
another man thirty-four years ago, the name of Mr. Frank 
Harris came out. He had a friendship with Wilde. . . .” 

This is, of course, not a libel; the law of libel being 
Operative everywhere except in a court of law. At the same 
time, the implication in these sentences is obvious, and will 
be dismissed as grotesque even by those unacquainted with 
Harris’ Life, but acquainted with his other work. Few 
living persons have earned so fully as Harris the right to 
be exempted from this particular suspicion. 

Wilde attracted Harris because he possessed certain gifts 
lacking in Harris, a genius for social life, a charming con- 
ciliatory manner, and what Harris elsewhere calls “ the 
astounding richness of his verbal humour.” The deep 
impression Wilde made on Harris comes out, as we shall see, 
in Harris’ portrait of Shakespeare. 

Shortly before Wilde’s trial in 1895, Harris quarrelled 
with the directors of the Fortnightly Review and was dis- 
charged. This event marks an important break in his life. 
He had never, he writes of his discharge, had such a blow. 
““T had never lost a position before that I cared to keep, 
and at first I was overwhelmed with the idea of being 
supplanted on the Fortnightly. I went up the river to 
Maidenhead for a sort of holiday that summer ; but could 
not take my thoughts off my humiliation. I had sleepless 
nights and days of misery and regret. . . . I was all at a 
loose end, and suffering for the first time in my life with 
nerves. I often sat in the corner and cried.” 

One cannot read this without a movement of sympathy 
towatds the wat-worn and love-worn wolf, licking his 
wounds in the thicket. 

But the crisis passed and he is on the trail again, as full 
of fight as ever, in spite of his conversion, which occurred 
about this time; for he was now forty. 

Presently he was owner and editor of The Saturday Review, 
the former contributors to which were either thrown out, 
ot, as in one notable instance, forestalled this fate by a 
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swift but dignified letter of resignation. We have already 
seen that Harris’ conversion had bred in him “ the desire 
to get the best men to work with me, careless of their 
opinions, and to set them, as far as possible, to praise and 
not to blame.” The staff he collected, which included 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, D. S. McColl, now head of 
the Tate Gallery, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, and Cunninghame 
Graham, was a vety brilliant one, though, in the opinion 
of many old readers, painfully at variance, Shaw and Wells 
especially, with the Tory tradition of the paper. This 
Harris realized, but without remorse. ‘“‘ The Saturday 
Review,” he writes, “was evilly notorious as the most 
poisonous critic of all lost and all new causes. I told my 
contributors from the beginning that I wanted to change 
this character radically: I wanted the Saturday Review to 
become known as the finder of Stars and not the finder of 
faults”? ; and Harris gives as an instance of this changed 
policy the review by H. G. Wells of Almayer’s Folly, which 
helped to make Joseph Conrad known to the reading 
public. 

There seems, however, not to have been enough stats 
about to keep the staff busy. In a review of a book issued 
by the Oxford University Press, Professor Churton Collins 
discovered three hundred grave errors of fact. To Harris’ 
anger, the Oxford University Press, instead of “ thanking 
me and my reviewer,” withdrew their advertisements. 
Longmans went next, after a review by Sir Richard Jebb of 
one of their books ; and presently the tragedy of the ten 
little nigger boys had re-enacted itself in the publishing 
world of London. 

Faced by a fall in revenue of three or four thousand 
pounds a year, Harris went into the City, saw Alfred Beit, 
Wolfie Joel and J. B. Robinson, and in one day secured 
five thousand pounds’ annual revenue for The Saturday, 
thus not only filling the gap left by the publishing houses, 
but increasing the income from advertisements by over a 
thousand a year. 

Everything was now going excellently; when the 
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Jameson Raid necessitated, though the necessity is not 
made clear, a prolonged absence from England on 
Harris’ part. 

On his return from the Transvaal, Harris met Hooley, 
and through Hooley became acquainted with that part of 
City life, where other people’s fortunes are lost in a day 
by an idea. Hooley, in Harris’ opinion, was too san- 
guine, but “as honest, perhaps even more honourable 
than most men I have worked with”; an informative 
remark. 

Meanwhile, Harris’ attitude in the Saturday Review 
towards the difficulties in the Transvaal was getting on the 
nerves of Chamberlain and Rhodes. Harris went to 
Chamberlain and begged him to tell Krueger that England 
would guarantee the independence of the Transvaal on 
condition that Krueger gave rights of citizenship to the 
Johannesburgers ; but Chamberlain seemed to have no wish 
to guarantee the independence of the Transvaal. “‘It was 
evident to me,” Harris says, “‘ that Chamberlain was seeking 
to establish British authority, or, as he would have said, 
British supremacy in South Africa.” 

Shortly after this interview, Lord Hardwicke, on behalf 
of Rhodes and Beit, came to Harris, and offered to buy 
ten or twelve thousand shares in The Saturday Review. 
Harris was agreeable. The narrative is not quite lucid at 
this point, but it seems Lord Hardwicke thought the pos- 
session of these shares would enable him to control the 
policy of The Saturday. If this was his view, it was soon 
corrected ; for when he asked Harris to modify the South 
African policy of the paper to suit Chamberlain and Rhodes, 
Harris exclaimed: “It’s a perfect impasse. You have got 
the voting power on everything except the vote for the 
editor and his assistants, and that is controlled by the 
five hundred shares which I possess and will not part 
with.” 

The impasse must have seemed less perfect to Lord Hard- 
wicke. After a few weeks had gone by, he reappeared, 
and asked Harris to put a price on his five hundred shates, 
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Harris had been feeling for some time that “ the drudgery 
of journalism was interfering with the real business of 
my life.” He had written a few stories recently, and was now 
anxious to get to work on his Shakespeare book. Still, he 
did not wish to lose The Saturday, so he set a prohibitive 
ptice of ten thousand pounds on his shares, and put the 
matter out of his mind. More weeks passed, during which 
Harris no doubt continued to express himself freely about 
South Africa. Suddenly Lord Hardwicke appeared again, 
bringing with him, to Harris’ astonishment, a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds. 

“IT could do nothing but resign myself, which I did the 
mote easily, as it freed me to do my own work as a writer, 
and particularly the work on Shakespeare.” 

So Harris went to the Riviera, and was beginning on 
Shakespeare, when suddenly he read in the papers that 
Milner had met Krueger and had failed to come to any 
understanding with him. 

“Tt began to dawn upon me, it was because Rhodes and 
Chamberlain were determined to push the matter to war 
that Beit and Hardwicke had bought control of The Satur- 
day.’’ For the first time, he says, he felt how wrong he had 
been to give up the paper. 

It became clear to him that he should have made the 
price still more prohibitive. 


VII 


Frank Harris’ The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life 
Story was not published till 1909, but the main lines of the 
book and most of its contents were shaped out in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years earlier, the practical 
morality of Puritanism had criticized Shakespeare’s imagin- 
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ative view of life through the mouth of Dr. Johnson. 
“ From his writings a system of social duty may be selected, 
for he that thinks reasonably must think morally ; but his 
ptecepts and axioms drop casually from him; he makes 
no just distribution of good or evil; nor is always careful 
to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked ; he 
catries his persons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the close dismisses them without further care, and 
leaves theit example to operate by chance. This fault the 
barbarity of his age cannot extenuate; for it is always a 
writer’s duty to make the world better.” 

Coleridge, in the renaissance of the imagination at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, urged “ the close and 
reciprocal connexion of just taste and pure morality. ... 
Keeping at all times in the high road of life, Shakespeare 
has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no vit- 
tuous vice ;—he never renders that amiable which religion 
and reason alike teach us to detest, or clothes impurity in 
the garb of virtue.” 

Shakespeare, that is, with an imagination equally strong 
and well-balanced, was necessarily moral, because reality 
is moral, and imagination is the faculty by which reality 
is apprehended. 

This view did not exactly answer Johnson’s complaint, 
since to a Puritan the test of morality is how a man behaves, 
not whether he does or does not give a perfect reflection 
of reality in his writings. This the Victorians, anxious to 
obtain Puritan approval for the exercise of the imagination, 
realized; and therefore gave Shakespeare’s virtue a con- 
crete everyday base to rest on, in addition to the metaphysical 
base supplied by Coleridge. 

Tennyson, in one of his eatly poems, referred to the 
author of Lear and Timon as “ bland and mild,” a phrase 
which set the key of the Victorian tone about Shakespeare. 
The image of him which the Victorians gradually pieced 
together showed Shakespeare seated in a corner of the 
Mermaid ; a wine-glass of mild sack within easy reach, and 
a goose-quill lightly poised, while kindling imagination 
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slowly suffused his face with a seraphic if faintly imbecile 
smile. When not thus employed he was attending to his 
business interests with punctual zest, or indulging his pro- 
foundly domestic temperament in affectionate messages to 
the wife he had been compelled to leave at Stratford. Most 
reassuring trait of all, he set little value on his work ; final 
proof of his decent good sense. 

This dread of finding a human being behind the plays 
infected the chief writers of the day no less than the public. 
“With this key,” Wordsworth said of the Sonnets, 
“‘ Shakespeare unlocked his heart”; to which Browning, 
alarmed and irritable, retorted “Did Shakespeare? If 
so, the less Shakespeare he.” Dryden, Pope, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Lamb and Wordsworth had all approached 
Shakespeare without misgiving. But the great Victorians, 
scenting the autobiographical risk involved in Shakespearean 
criticism, left Shakespeare to critics whose lives had been of 
a non-autobiographical kind, or who could be auto- 
biographical without discrediting either Shakespeare or 
themselves. Sir Sidney Lee, for example, presented a 
Shakespeare filled, to the exclusion of all baser emotions, 
with the single-minded resolve to make money out of 
Shakespeare. 

A reaction was bound to set in: the first symptom being 
the attempt to replace Shakespeare as the author of the 
plays by Bacon, who, however unlikely as the creator of 
Falstaff and Cleopatra, had at any rate the advantage of 
being a person who was once alive. The second symptom, 
in the nineties, was Oscar Wilde’s argument in The Portrait 
of Mr. W. H., that Shakespeare was sexually abnormal, a 
view which had been privately held for a long time by 
many persons of abnormal tastes. 

By this date, the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
Shakespeare was in much the same position as democracy 
before the French Revolution. For thirty or forty years 
before that outbreak, freedom was in the air; it was a topic 
of the salons, and benevolently regarded by autocrats like 
Catherine of Russia. Then it fell to earth, obliterating those 
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who had been admiring it in the air. In the same way, 
hints that Shakespeare was a human being were being 
increasingly dropped in the eighties and nineties. At last, 
Bradley, the most subtle and delicate of the academic critics, 
definitely committed himself to the view that Shakespeate 
disliked dogs. Then the storm burst. 

Frank Harris was the Danton, Robespierre, and Samson 
in one of the Shakespearean revolution. ‘“ The English,” 
he writes in his Life, “had formed a Shakespeare who 
loved his wife and yet was a paederast: who made money 
at his business, and retired to enjoy his leisure as a country 
gentleman in village Stratford after living through the 
bitter despair of Tzmon and the madness of Lear.” A 
frightful vengeance on these wretches was demanded, and 
Harris, at forty-three or four, was in the right mood to 
execute it. The guillotine was set up, and the bloody work 
began. True, Harris had first been attracted to Shakespeare 
by Shakespeare’s “ sovereign fairness of mind and nobility 
of soul.” These had taught him to modify his “ native 
selfishness and pugnacity.” He had learned pity from 
Shakespeare: “‘‘ Good pity,’ Shakespeare calls it, and 
* Sacred pity,’ ‘ Holy pity’ even, for it leads, he knew, to 
pardon and forgiveness.” But, at the moment, such con- 
siderations were beside the point. The tumbrils were 
approaching, and Samson Harris rolled up his sleeves. 
Dowden, Herford, Gollancz, Sidney Lee—professor after 
ptofessor—one by one their heads were held up before the 
astonished public ; and the Girondins followed: Brandes, 
Heine, Coleridge, even Goethe. 

In the French Revolution, freedom itself came at last 
under the guillotine. Some hold that the same fate overtook 
Shakespeare at the hands of Harris; but that is an exag- 
gerated view. The work Harris did needed to be done. 
It was most valiantly performed, and will receive, when 
the dust raised by Harris’ chariot wheels has settled, the 
high credit which in -spite of certain obvious faults it 
deserves. 
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The Man Shakespeare opens with a stately sentence in the 
manner of Carlyle. “An unknown god, this Shakespeare 
of outs, whom all are agreed it would be well to know, 
if in any way possible.” ‘The sentence should of course 
have tun, “whom everyone except myself is agreed it 
would be well not to know, if in any way possible” ; but 
the style soon sharpens to its work: “I waded through 
tons of talk to no result. Without a single exception the 
commentatots have all missed the man and his story.” 
How Shakespeare and his story became known to Harris, 
he explains as follows: “At length, out of the myriad 
voices in the plays, I began to hear more and more insistent 
the accents of one voice, and out of the crowd of faces 
began to distinguish more and more clearly the features of 
the writer: for all the world like some lovelorn girl who, 
gazing with her soul in her eyes, finds in the witch’s cauldron 
the face of the beloved.” 

Shakespeare, Harris argues, has painted himself six 
times, as Romeo, Jaques, Hamlet, Macbeth, Vincentio 
and Posthumus ;~ besides giving this or that personal quality 
of experience to various other characters. In Antonio, 
the Merchant of Venice, for example, Shakespeare revealed 
his own “‘ melancholy, courtesy, and boundless generosity.” 
In the shrew, Adriana, he drew his jealous, nagging 
wife. 

One previous critic, Tyler, is spared in the universal 
holocaust. Tyler, Harris writes, “ proved that the Sonnets 
showed that Shakespeare, about 1596, had fallen in love 
with a maid-of-honour named Mary Fitton, and had been 
in love with her, as he said himself, about 1600, for three 
years.” This love-affair, Harris gives many good reasons 
for believing, lasted far longer than Tyler realized, and was 
the central experience of Shakespeare’s life. In Antony 
and Cleopatra, after many bitter experiences, Mary’s faith- 
lessness and months or years of separation, “ the flowers 
bloom again in the sunny warmth, and the love-birds sing 
before the final desolation.” This is the last song of his 
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long passion. The dying Antony is himself, and Cleopatra 
Mary Fitton : 
ce Only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips.” 


In this year, 1608, Mary married and withdrew from 
London; and Shakespeare, already exhausted by the 
despair of Lear and the rage of Timon, broke down 
finally. 

“T am almost certain,” Harris writes, “he went down 
to Stratford at this crisis and spent some time there, 
probably a couple of years, trying, no doubt, to staunch 
the wound in his heart, and win back again to life. The fear 
of madness had frightened him from brooding: he made 
up his mind to let the dead past bury its dead; he would 
try to forget and live sanely.” 

“ What he admired most in her was force of character,” 
Harris writes elsewhere. ‘‘ Perhaps the old saying held true 
in her case ; ex forti dulcedo ; perhaps her confident strength 
held abandonments more flattering and complete than those 
of weaker women .. .” and, in a different mood, “ Yet 
this creature, with the soul of a strumpet, the tongue of a 
fishwife, and the proud heart of a queen, was the crown and 
flower of womanhood to Shakespeare, his counterpart and 
ideal. Hamlet in love with Cleopatra, the poet lost in 
desire of the wanton—that is the tragedy of Shakespeare’s 
lites 

Shakespeare getting away to London from the wife he 
pictures in The Comedy of Errors, and presently lost in 
desire of a wanton, sufficiently corrected the Victorian view 
of Shakespeare as a husband ; but it was not in Harris’ nature 
to leave it at that. “ Why,” he asks, “did Shakespeare 
nurse such persistent enmity all through his life to jealous, 
scolding Anne Hathaway ? Shakespeare had wronged her ; 
the keener his moral sense, the more certain he was to blame 
his partner in the fault, for in no other way could he excuse 
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himself.”” A dubious conception of a keen moral sense ; 
but, apart from this, there is no evidence, except the incon- 
clusive ‘‘ second-best bed,” that Shakespeare nursed per- 
sistent enmity to his wife; nor, except in one doubtful 
instance, that he failed to provide for her comfort. 

“T am sorty,” Harris continues, “ he treated her badly 
and left her unsupplied with money; that was needlessly 
ctuel ; but it is just the kindliest men who have these extra- 
ordinary lapses. . . . Shakespeare’s loathing for his wife 
was measureless.” 

One regrets these excesses, as one regrets the September 
Massacres. But revolutions, as Danton said, cannot be 
made with rose-water. 

Nor was Shakespeare the prudent business man pictured 
by the Victorians, or, indeed, a business man at all. “ His 
fortune rested on the gift of Lord Southampton to him of a 
thousand pounds . . . henever cared for “‘ rascal counters ” 
and died leaving barely one year’s income; probably 
after the drinking-bout of tradition.” 

This dissolute. spendthrift had the highest possible 
opinion of his own genius: “ He knew his own greatness, 
none better, and as soon as he reached middle age, and 
began to take stock of himself, he must have felt bitterly 
that he, the best mind in the world, had not brought it 
far in the ordinary estimation of men.” 

And, finally, Harris issues this flat defiance of the whole 
philosophy of Puritanism. “It may be well for us to learn 
what infinite virtue lay in that frail, sensual singer.” 


The faults of Harris’ portrait of Shakespeare are due to 
two causes: a too complete identification of himself and 
Shakespeare up to a point, and, beyond that point, a 
too frequent anxiety to mark Shakespeare’s inferiority to 
himself. 

After admitting Shakespeare’s “ rapid success,” and 
pointing out that as early as 1592, he had “ won golden 
opinions from persons of importance,” Harris says that 
Shakespeare “could not shoulder his way through the 
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throng,” and was financially dependent on Southampton. 
Even if Shakespeare had owed his fortune to Southampton, 
the competition for noble patronage was so keen in that age 
that to get a thousand pounds out of a patron must have 
required as much flair for actuality as the promotion of 
Bovril. This gift from Southampton is, however, poorly 
authenticated ; whereas it is fully established that Shakes- 
peare was from an early date a chief shareholder in the most 
successful theatrical company of the age. 

Shakespeare was neither a prize-fighter nor a Cromwell ; 
but to create the greatest masterpiece in literature requited 
a tougher fibre than the minor poets of the nineties owned, 
by whom, and especially by Oscar Wilde, Harris was too 
greatly influenced in his divination of genius. 

“Tt is time to speak of him frankly; he was gentle and 
witty ; gay and sweet-mannered, very studious, too, and 
fair of mind; but at the same time he was weak in body 
and irresolute, hasty and wordy, and took habitually the 
easiest way out of difficulties ; he was ill endowed in the 
virile virtues and virile vices. When he showed arrogance 
it was always of intellect and not of character; he was a 
parasite by nature.” 

Elsewhere Harris completes this portrait of “ infinite 
virtue ” by calling Shakespeare “ inordinately vain and self- 
centred,” and “a snob of the purest English water.” The 
affection Shakespeare expresses in the Sonnets for the Earl 
of Pembroke was abnormal, Harris argues, only in its 
snobbishness. 

But Harris concludes : “ Harvest after harvest he brought 
forth of astounding quality. Yet he was never strong, and 
he died at fifty-two, and the last six years of his life were 
wasted with weakness and ill-health. No braver spirit 
ever lived.” 

This is the other extreme. The mean is hit in a passage 
that illustrates the direct personal sense of Shakespeare 
which Frank Harris was the first to insist upon as indis- 
pensable to understanding Shakespeate’s work. “ Even in 
early manhood he never sought to deceive himself. His 
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Richard II had sounded the shallow vanity of men’s desires, 
the futility of man’s hopes; he knew that man 


** With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 
With being nothing.” 


And this sad knowledge darkened all Shakespeare’s later 
thinking. Naturally, when youth passed from him and 
disillusionment put an end to dreaming, his melancholy 
deepened, his sadness became despairing ; we can see the 
shadows thickening round him into night. Brutus takes 
an “ everlasting farewell” of his friend, and goes willingly 
to his rest. Hamlet dreads the “‘ undiscovered country ” ; 
but unsentient death is to him “‘ a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” Vincentio’s mood is half contemptuous, 
but the melancholy persists; death is “no more than a 
sleep,” he says, and life a series of deceptions. . . . A little 
later and Macbeth’s soul cries to us from the outer darkness 
“ there’s nothing serious in mortality”; life’s “a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


And from this despairing gloom come Lear’s shrieks of 
pain and pitiful ravings, and in the heavy intervals the 
gibberings of the fool. Even when the calmer mood of age 
came upon Shakespeare and took away the bitterness he 
never recanted; Posthumus speaks of life and death in 
almost the words used by Vincentio, and Prospero has 
nothing to add save that “ our little life is rounded with a 
sleep.” 

This passage expresses the deep and genuine element 
entangled somewhere inside Frank Harris; the sense of 
reality as the imagination apprehends it. Unfortunately 
Frank Harris has been too much of a Puritan to be a poet, 
and too much of a poet to be a Puritan. From Puritanism 
he derived his practical sense, his zest for money-making, 
and his contempt of the poetic type, whom it gratifies him to 
picture as helpless in worldly matters. ‘The artistic part of 
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his nature comes out in his appreciation of luxury and 
pleasure, and in his use of Shakespeare as a stick to beat 
both the Puritanism of others, on its moral side, that is, 
not on its practical, and his own Puritanism, which may be 
likened to a life-long captive in a dungeon, without hair 
or teeth, taste or sight, but still alive, still mumblingly 
hopeful of release. 
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W. T. STEAD 


THE strength of Puritanism in its period of ascendancy, 
and subsequently its weakness, lay in the simplicity of its 
unifying principle. ‘I was born and brought up,” W. T. 
Stead wrote, “in a home where life was regarded ever as 
the vestibule of Eternity, and where everything that tended 
to waste time, which is life in instalments, was regarded as 
an evil thing. . . . Hence in our North Country manse a 
severe interdict was laid upon all time-wasting amusements. 
. . . Among them in my youth three stood conspicuous 
from the subtlety of their allurement, and the deadly results 
which followed yielding to their seductions. The first 
was the Theatre, which was the Devil’s Chapel ; the second 
was Cards, which were the Devil’s Prayer-Book ; and the 
third was the Novel, which was regarded as a kind of 
Devil’s Bible, whose meretricious attractions waged an 
unholy competition against the reading of God’s Word. 
Where novel-reading comes in, Bible-reading goes out, 
was a belief which, after all, has much to justify it in the 
experience of mankind.” 

The significance of Stead’s life lies in the continuous 
struggle between his Puritan instincts and training and the 
complex appeal to his impressionable temperament of an 
epoch in which the simple formulas of the Old Testament 
Jew and the seventeenth century Puritan could no longer 
satisfy the educated. Puritanism nearly imposed a king on 
the England of the seventeenth century. In the nineteenth 
century its greatest practical achievement was the Salvation 
Army. The difference, not in genius, great though that was, 
but in effective action between Cromwell and General 
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Booth accurately measures the decline of Puritanism in the 
intervening centuries. 

Unlike General Booth, Stead did not recognize the limits 
within which fruitful action was possible to a Puritan in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. His impressionable 
nature responded to every aspect of the multifarious modern 
world, while at the same time his inherited Puritanism 
sought incessantly for some formula which should unify 
the age without impairing its heterogeneity. 


I 


** Stead,” his interesting and candid biographer, Mr. 
Frederic Whyte, tells us, “was devoted to both his 
parents.” 

The imaginative basis of Puritanism is the relation of the 
Father, God, and the Son, Christ. The Puritan who makes 
a practical success of life, whether in politics, business, or 
religion, or the three combined, is usually his father’s 
favourite son, and draws much of his assurance and energy 
from an unconscious identification of himself with Christ 
and his father with God. “ This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased” expresses for him, from his 
eatliest years, his own privileged position. 

The mother, in the Puritan system, is important as a 
means to the favourite son, who has for her the admiration 
and regard to which she is entitled, as his mother. A friend 
of Stead’s mother summed her up as follows: “A life very 
simple, very placid in its ‘ deeds of week-day holiness,’ yet 
most powerful in its shaping influence upon the fiery, 
ardent nature of her son”; nor have we, to supplement 
this concise tribute, anything from the pen of Stead, whose 
habit it was to publish every now and then a fresh tribute to 
his father’s virtues. 

When his son, Willie Stead, died, in December 1907, 
Stead availed himself of this double-barrelled opportunity 
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in a long article, entitled, “My Father and my Son”: 
“ Before writing of my son,” he says, at the beginning of 
this article which appeared in his paper, The Review of 
Reviews, ““ my heart smote me with the thought of my father, 
after whom he was named, and in whose memory and by 
whose inspiration he was reared. So I preface what I have 
to say about my son by reproducing what I wrote when I 
was mourning my father’s death.” 

Stead, quoting from this earlier article, praises his father’s 
evergreen youthfulness of heart, fresh mind, abiding im- 
patience of words and phrases, and imperturbable temper. 
“Oh, my dearly-loved father, what depths of passionate 
tenderness lay beneath the calm and unruffled exterior | ” 

Having sufficiently illustrated the superior qualities of 
his father, Stead turned to his son, whom he characterized 
as “the most perfect human being I have ever known” ; 
a verdict endorsed in the same number of the Review by 
an independent witness, Willie’s uncle, Mr. Herbert Stead. 
“ This is not,” Mr. Herbert Stead wrote, “ the hyperbolic 
language of passionate bereavement.” 

“Tt is nearly thirty-four years,” Stead continued, “ since 
my wife and I received my son from God as the pledge 
and seal of our mutual love. . . . As if it were yesterday, I 
recall how his mother hovered on the brink of death to 
give to our son the gift of life.” 

This exhibition of a man’s self, his wife, his father, and 
his son to the public view is characteristic of Puritanism in 
its decline. Satirists from the first Samuel Butler to Charles 
Dickens have noted a mixture of smugness and blatancy 
in the Puritan. Puritan smugness derived naturally from 
the self-approval proper to the elect of God ; a self-approval 
which could be excused in the soldiers of Cromwell and the 
settlers of New England, but which, in the decadence of 
Puritanism, became grotesque. The oddities which Dickens 
christened Stiggins and Chadband were the forced growths 
of a belief that the nineteenth-century Nonconformist 
stood in the same relation to his age as the Cromwellian 
Ironside to the decay of the Renaissance under the first two 
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Stuarts. This belief had little to support it. In an epoch 
of vatied achievements, scientific, literary and commercial, 
the elect of God related themselves to mundane reality 
almost exclusively through their aptitude for money- 
making ; balancing this imperfect contact with a complex 
epoch by self-complacency. 

In exhibiting his father and his son to the public as perfect 
human beings, and displaying his wife in child-birth, Stead 
illustrates both this self-complacency and the baleful effect 
on the more emotional type of Puritan which resulted from 
eschewing ordinary pleasures. Had Stead assuaged his 
natural thirst for excitement in visits to the theatre, in cards, 
and the reading of novels, he would have avoided this and 
other similar excesses. 

The Chadband strain in Stead was qualified by a certain 
sense of humour and reality which from time to time 
asserted itself against the exaggerations of brother-pietists. 
The Reverend Benjamin Waugh, for example, in a study of 
Stead published while Stead was alive, told how Stead at 
the age of eleven knocked down a boy who was staring 
rudely while a girl tied her garter. In this incident Mr. 
Waugh saw the first stirring of Stead’s passion for purity. 
Stead contradicted this interpretation in a charming 
description of ‘what he calls “my first real serious love- 
affair.” The girl, whose name was Lydia, “‘ had long golden 
curls and bright blue eyes and a beautiful red-and-white 
complexion. . . . I never dared to breathe my affection. 
In the winter-time I used to walk behind her at a distance 
and put my feet into the footprints she had made in the 
snow.” The fight which took place when Lydia was doing 
up her garter was entered into by Stead, he says, less “‘ on 
behalf of her modesty, or from general devotion to ideal 
virtue” than from love and jealousy. Nor, Stead adds, 
did he knock the other boy down. “On the contrary, 
he got my head under his arm, punched it severely, and 
threw me down, falling on top of me, but the girl got her 
garter tied up in peace.” 

At the age of twelve Stead went to Silcoates School, 
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neat Wakefield. Shortly after his arrival, Miss Estelle 
Stead tells us, in her sketch of her father, the school experi- 
enced a religious revival, which developed rapidly, pre- 
sently attaining such dimensions that the Principal excused 
his pupils from the evening preparation class, so as not to 
interfere with the prayer-meeting inaugurated in the course 
of the afternoon. Those boys who could not find peace, 
Stead wrote to his mother, were taken out into the play- 
ground by their happier comrades, who laboured with them 
to accept Christ. To his sister, during this revival, Stead 
wrote in the following terms: “ My dear Mary Isie, turn, 
oh turn, why will ye die, have you any objection to come to 
him who is altogether lovely . . . oh how great the danger 
is and how many walk on with their eyes shut to hell, oh 
that awful place. . . . Oh, how easy a way it is to come to 
Jesus, the simplicity of it baulked me, oh come to Jesus. 
. . - Oh come ere it be too late .. . oh why delay to 
come ?” 

We are not told if Mary Isie responded to her brother’s 
appeal, but we learn that Stead failed as an evangelist with 
his school-fellows from a letter to his mother, a letter 
which illumines the mature Stead from more angles than 
one. 

“ T talked seriously to him (a schoolfellow), ” he tells his 
mother, “‘ all that night and he said that he wished he could 
come to Jesus. . . . Next day I walked and talked with him 
a long while; at last he found peace in the afternoon. I 
was vety pleased and thought that God had made me the 
instrument of saving him, but afterwards I heard him say 
that he had found peace through the instrumentality of 
A. and that teacher I told you of. I felt this rather 
keenly and still more when every boy almost in the school 
who had found peace could say he had led some to Jesus, 
while I who tried very much and prayerfully to turn some 
from their evil ways—how I walked long with them and 
talked to them, and apparently they took no notice at all— 
when another boy said just two or three words to them, 
they would burst out crying and in a few minutes they would 
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find peace. I know this caused great agony of spirit that 
I could bring none to the Saviour.” 


II 


In 1871, when he was just twenty-two, Stead was ap- 
pointed editor of The Northern Echo, a daily paper published 
at Darlington. 

In a conversation with Sir Wemyss Reid, then editor of 
The Leeds Mercury, Stead had already formulated his exalted 
view of journalism. “The Press,” he said, “was the 
greatest agency for influencing public opinion in the world. 
It was the true and only lever by which thrones and govern- 
ments could be shaken and the masses of the people raised.”’ 

Stead’s hero, as a young man, was Oliver Cromwell. 
The distinction between Puritanism in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and Puritanism in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century is broadly illustrated in the contrast 
between the inarticulate despot and the vocal evangelist, 
the former beset by reality, with no breath to spare after 
he had issued his orders for the day, the latter for ever 
megaphoning encouragement or curses to the earth-bound 
from some journalistic balloon. 

There can be no question that Stead was sincere, or that 
he was perpetually charged with emotions which seemed to 
him full of significance. Yet the contact between his 
emotions and the objects that aroused them was always 
unsatisfactory. His life is enveloped in a kind of dream 
unreality. In dreams the emotion is actual, but between the 
emotion and the object there is a barrier which cannot be 
passed, and which the dreamer, in spite of his desire, 
shrinks from passing. One is aware throughout his pro- 
digious career of some such barrier between Stead and 
actuality, 


Cromwell was the model of active heroism he had pro- 
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posed to himself, but it was Lowell who gave form to his 
idealism. The reading of Lowell’s “ Extreme Unction ” 
came to be regarded by him as an epoch-making event in 
his life. The theme of the poem is the refusal of a rich old 
man to receive the last sacrament, and his death in despair 
at the consciousness that he had done nothing with his 
life. 

“ It is only a short poem, eleven verses in all,” Stead wrote 
in 1887, “‘but I think it made a deeper dint on my life than 
any other printed matter I ever read, before or since. .. . 
I was in very ill health at the time I read it, and was full of 
the enthusiasm of youth, intensified by a stimulating sense 
of ever-present duty derived from the Commonwealth.” 

Stead goes on to quote from this poem some stanzas, 
two of which contain the essence of its appeal to him: 


“God bends from out the deep and says, 
“I gave thee the great gift of life: 
Wast thou not called in many ways ? 
Are not my earth and heaven at strife ?’ 


Now here I gasp; what lose my kind 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part ? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart ?” 


The question contained in the last two lines stung Stead, 
he says, “‘ like a spur of fire.” In his late teens, inspired by 
Lowell, he worked among the poor. But service of this 
kind, limited and concrete, did not assist his vast designs on 
humanity as a whole. Provided by his experiences among 
the poor with journalistic material, he began to send to 
The Northern Echo articles dealing with the need for charity 
organization societies. The articles were accepted by the 
editor, Mr. Copleston, who presently found himself in- 
volved in a complicated correspondence with Stead. “I 
wish we had more American news in our papers,” Stead 
writes. ‘“ Gold at so much and cotton at so much—that is 


about all we get from our Press.” 
M 
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The necessity for unifying the world was already urgent 
in Stead’s mind, and he continues: “‘ Could you not do 
something in the way of producing union among our 
scattered English family ?”” A month later, Mr. Copleston 
not having stirred in the matter, Stead suggests an article on 
“Anglo-Saxon Confederation” ; coupling with this sug- 
gestion the offer of an essay on “ Disarmament: the mani- 
fest duty of the future” ; a theme provoked by the Franco- 
German War. 

After he had contributed eighteen leaders to The Northern 
Echo, one teview, one sketch, and a medley of reports and 
notes, Stead wondered if Mr. Copleston could arrange that 
his work in future should receive “some remuneration, 
however slight.” The financial position of the paper, 
Mr. Copleston replied, after considering this request 
during four weeks, made payment for “ voluntary MSS.” 
quite impracticable. 

Why Mr. Copleston should have taken four weeks to 
inform Stead that The Northern Echo was not a financial 
success, we afe not informed by Stead’s biographer. Mr. 
Copleston, pethaps, felt that The Northern Echo under a 
younger and more energetic editor might be turned into a 
profitable concern, and, as his own relations with the pro- 
ptietor were becoming strained, he may have hesitated to 
illuminate the weakness of his position. Passing from 
conjecture to facts, we learn that in the following year, 1871, 
Mr. Copleston migrated to New York, and was succeeded 
as editor by Stead. 

Stead remained with The Northern Echo till 1880. ‘The 
Bulgarian Atrocities legislation, in 1876, gave him his 
first chance of making himself known to the general public. 
Disraeli, who was in office, sympathized with the Turks, 
Gladstone, who was out of office, with Russia; and the 
question at issue was whether England would co-operate 
with the Russian army in demanding redress for the damage 
Turkey had inflicted on Bulgaria, or would declare wat on 
Russia if Russia attacked Turkey. 

“ Let the Turks,” Gladstone exclaimed, in his pamphlet on 
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The Bulgarian Horrors, “ now catry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner by carrying off themselves! Their 
Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their 
Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, 
bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province 
they have desecrated and profaned.” 

This was Stead’s hope, too, and though, as frequently 
happens when a political question is at issue, neither of the 
alternatives proposed to the electorate occurred, Stead 
himself was greatly advantaged by the excitement which this 
agitation generated throughout England. Froude, Free- 
man, Chamberlain and Gladstone, Dean Stanley, Dean 
Church, Canon Liddon, and Carlyle, were among those who 
corresponded with or received the editor of The Northern 
Echo. He had ceased to be an obscure provincial, and was 
marked out for a career in London. 


III 


In October 1880, when he was just over thirty years of 
age, Stead came up to London to help John Morley with the 
Pall Mall Gazette. John Morley, when he was Irish Secre- 
tary, is reported to have said: “As I kept Stead in order 
for three years, I don’t see why I shouldn’t govern Ireland.” 
The strain seems, however, to have told on him; and in 
August, 1883, Stead was in control of the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
with Milner as his chief assistant. 

The fascination exercised by Stead on Milner reveals the 
strain of genius which differentiates him from the ordinary 
able Nonconformist of his time. Milner, a Fellow of New 
College, was described by Mrs. Barnett, in 1876, as “ tall, 
dignified, and grave beyond his years, weighing evidence 
on every subject, anxious for the maintenance of absolute 
justice, eager to organize rather than to influence, and fearful 
to give generous impulses free rein,” 
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Had Stead been a shade less ebullient, had he shown any 
diffidence, any tendency, however slight, to rein in his 
exuberance, Milner would have found him insupportable. 
But Stead was impossible, and so Milner believed. The 
connection between the present Warden of New College 
and Mr. Lloyd George seems to have had the same emotional 
basis. 

“TI don’t suppose,” Lord Milner wrote in the “ Stead 
Memorial Number ” of The Review of Reviews, “ any editor 
was ever so beloved by his staff, from the first lieutenant 
down to the office boy. It was such fun to work with him ! 
The tremendous ‘ drive,’ the endless surprises, the red-hot 
pace at which everything was carried on, were rendered not 
only tolerable but delightful by his never-failing geniality 
and by that glorious gift of humour, not always apparent 
in his writing, which made him so fascinating a com- 
panion.” 

Matthew Arnold christened the Pa// Mall Gagetie, as 
edited by Stead, “‘ the New Journalism,” but the implication 
in this phrase is a little misleading. Stead certainly altered 
the character of daily journalism in England. He was the 
first to popularize the interview, and to use illustrations in a 
daily paper ; and, like his contemporary Frank Harris,who 
was at this time editing The Evening News, he caught the 
reader’s eye with terse and picturesque headlines. But all 
this was a means to an end which none of his successors has 
desired, or at any rate dared, to propose to himself. The 
modern newspaper proprietor occasionally divests himself 
of his privacy so that his readers may be reminded that their 
motning or evening paper is, in the last analysis, the off- 
spring of some lonely superman’s brain and will-power. 
He then returns to his privacy. For Stead his daily paper 
was, beyond everything else, the means by which he could 
unremittingly assuage, though never satiate, his passion for 
creating an emotional situation between himself and the 
public. 

“People watched it,” Harold Frederic wrote of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, “ to see what Stead would do next. 


ee 
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Whatever came into his head he had to say. The result 
was that the closest observer could never quite make out 
whether he was a fraud, a maniac, or an inspired evangelist. 
. . - Amore self-conscious man never lived. His emotions, 
fancies, beliefs, whims, passing sensations, were all sacred 
things to him. When he was angry he took it for granted 
that everybody shared his rage. When he was in hysterics, 
it was quite obvious to him that the whole world was 
weeping tremulously.” 

On such questions as the necessity to house the poor pro- 
perly, the necessity to send Gordon to Khartoum, the 
necessity to increase the Navy estimates, the necessity to 
pave the way for Imperial Federation, the necessity to 
prevent Mr. Gladstone, who was now in office, from 
declaring war on Russia, and the necessity to assist Mrs. 
Gordon-Baillie in establishing fishing settlements in Tas- 
mania and Australia for distressed Scotch crofters, it was 
naturally rather to the subject discussed than to his own 
person that Stead directed the attention of the public. Yet 
one never forgets Stead. After Stead had interviewed 
Gordon at Southampton, and published his interview under 
the headline, ‘‘ Chinese Gordon on the Soudan,” accom- 
panied by a leading article entitled “‘ Chinese Gordon for 
the Soudan,” and after the Government had taken their 
otders from the Pal] Mall Gazette, Stead wrote: “If 
General Gordon reaches Khartoum in safety all may be 
well, but only on one condition. He must be allowed a 
free hand. He must not be hampered by telegrams and 
dictated to by officials. He is on the spot. He is loyal 
and obedient. He knows what can be done better than most 
men. He knows how to do it better than any man.” 

This passage is in essence a warning to the Government 
not to interfere with Stead’s man; there is a royal flavour 
about it. 

In his study of General Gordon, Mr. Lytton Strachey 
leans to the view that the newspaper agitation for Gordon 
was engineered by the imperialist section of the Cabinet, 
Lord Hartington at its head, in collaboration with Lord 
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Wolseley. This view had already, in Stead’s lifetime, 
been put forward by Wilfred Blunt, in Gordon at Khartoum. 
Mr. Blunt argued that Lord Hartington and his colleagues 
chose Gordon to effect a peaceful withdrawal from the 
Soudan because they knew a man of his combative tem- 
perament would so conduct himself as to make armed 
intervention inevitable, with, as the ultimate result, the 
annexation by England of Egypt and the Soudan. Stead, 
according to Mr. Blunt, was simply Lord Hartington’s tool. 
Less directly, Mr. Strachey suggests the same view of 
Stead’s share in Gordon’s appointment. “ One would like,” 
Mr. Strachey writes, “ to know more than one is ever likely 
to know of the relations of the imperialist section of the 
Government with Mr. Stead.” 

Yet, with Stead’s reply to Wilfred Blunt before one, 
charged with the sincerity of outraged pride, there does not 
seem to be any mystery about Stead’s relations, or lack of 
relations, with Gordon’s imperialistic supporters. Mr. 
Strachey does not mention this reply, which he may have 
missed. It is clear he is not much interested in Stead, whom 
he characterizes aS “an enterprising editor,” and whose 
importance, not only in his own opinion, where it was over- 
whelming, but also in the outside world of the eighties, 
Mr. Strachey overlooks. 

It has already been suggested that the New Journalism 
was for Stead predominantly a means to establishing an 
emotional bond between himself and the public. His 
stunts wete never designed in order to make money. 
Their aim was not mere power or influence for its own sake. 
They were essentially devices to kindle the passion of his 
readers ; and their origin must be sought in the obscure 
depths of a temperament which was prevented by its 
Puritan training from assuaging its imperious necessities 
in a less complicated fashion. 

All this is implicit in the anger with which Stead repelled 
Wilfred Blunt’s suggestion that he was Lord Hartington’s 
tool, and had roused the public excitement about Gordon 
in Lord Hartington’s interest. 
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“For Mr. Blunt’s theory of the subtle intrigues of Lord 
Hartington for the annexation of Egypt, carried out by the 
dispatch of General Gordon, it is necessary to prove that 
I, W. T. Stead, was his active agent. . . . To this my answer 
is that Mr. Stead never had any communication either 
directly or indirectly with Lord Hartington during the whole 
of that period.” 

Stead goes on to affirm that there had been no inter- 
mediary between him and Lord Hartington, no hint of any 
kind conveyed from Lord Hartington to the offices of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. “‘ The fact is that Mr. Blunt suffers from 
the Superstition of the Portfolio. If a man has a portfolio 
and a seat in the Cabinet he becomes at once a statesman 
who governs and directs. If a man has a newspaper and 
occupies an editorial chair he is of necessity of his position 
the puppet of the portfolio-holder. That the statesman may 
be in the editorial sanctum and the puppet in Downing 
Street does not seem to have dawned on Mr. Blunt.” 

Lord Esher, the intermediary suggested by Wilfred Blunt, 
confirmed the truth of Stead’s denial. ‘“‘ Mr. Blunt’s theory 
of a secret plot,” he said, “is all absurd nonsense. Stead 
started the whole thing. . . . Lord Hartington was not at 
all keen on sending Gordon.” 

Mr. Strachey has, however, shown in detail that certain 
of Lord Hartington’s colleagues needed no pressure from 
Stead to choose Gordon for the Khartoum mission. Stead’s 
interview with Gordon at Southampton appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of January 9th, 1885. On the morning 
of January roth, Lord Granville telegraphed to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, proposing for the second time that Gordon’s ser- 
vices should be utilized in Egypt. 

The conclusion seems clear. Stead, inspired by the 
Almighty, according to the usual practice of the Almighty 
when things were getting a little entangled, suddenly 
divined an intimate connection between General Gordon 
and the crisis in the Soudan, and hurried to Southampton to 
confirm and clarify this divination. His frenzy infected the 
rest of the Press, and constrained the Government to 
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follow the line already marked out by a section of the 
Cabinet. 

Lord Milner, Stead’s colleague at the time, finally disposes 
of Wilfred Blunt’s theory of Stead, the pawn, and Lord 
Hartington, the player. 

“TI remember the circumstances perfectly,’ he says. 
“ Stead’s rush to Southampton was entirely his own idea. 
No one had suggested it, and he himself had not the least 
notion, when he started, what would come of it.” 


IV 


In the July of 1885, while Gordon in Khartoum was 
examining the northern horizon through a telescope for 
the troops which came to his rescue six months later, two 
days after his death, W. T. Stead was making his greatest, 
his most personal, and most overpowering assault on the 
emotions of the public. 

The revelations in the Pal] Mall] Gazette, under the title 
of The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon, and Stead’s subse- 
quent trial at the Central Criminal Court were, Stead declared, 
his best title to fame. ‘Towards the close of his life, his best 
title to fame became his connection with Julia. Both 
deserve to be remembered, for both illustrate, though very 
differently, the forms in which late Victorian Puritanism 
expressed itself through its most astonishing represen- 
tative. 

Earlier in this book, the denunciation launched by Julian 
Home at an undergraduate who was going about with 
women has been quoted ; and it has been shown, from the 
Reverend G. P. Merrick’s pamphlet, Work Among the 
Fallen, how vast a weight of statistics was needed to force 
a Victorian mind to relinquish the theory of woman’s 
innocence and man’s depravity in favour of the more 
reasonable and presumably more Christian view that, in 
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this as in other matters, joint action involves joint responsi- 
bility. 

The Victorian view of fallen women was held with 
extreme passion by Stead. In the note-book in which he 
commented on the books he read, he refers to Thackeray’s 
“aching heart” over women. ‘“‘ What was done to the 
man taken in adultery?” he quotes from Thackeray. 
“Where was he? Happy, no doubt, and easy in mind, 
and regaling some choice crony over a bottle with the history 
of his success.” 

It is more probable that he was awaiting with anxiety 
a communication from the injured husband’s solicitor ; 
but the “choice crony”’ was a popular Victorian super- 
stition. Clubs, places where elderly gentlemen promote 
atterio-sclerosis by extended slumbers after lunch, were, 
under Queen Victoria, supposed, especially by lady novelists, 
to exist for no other purpose than as the meeting-ground 
where cynical voluptuaries could entertain each other with 
their libidinous experiences and drink to fresh conquests. 

In the spring of 1885 Mr. Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain 
of the City of London, a man of seventy-five, and Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who had now for many years been pro- 
moting the cause of Social Purity, called on Stead to claim 
his support in forcing Parliament to pass the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. This Bill, the chief provision of which 
was to raise the age of consent from thirteen to sixteen, 
had been introduced during numerous sessions, and dropped 
again. It was strongly opposed by a small group of mem- 
bers ; and there was nothing in its chief provision to arouse 
particular enthusiasm either in Liberals or Conservatives. 

Stead took fire at once. His plan of campaign, which he 
communicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Manning, and Dr. Temple, the Bishop of London, was to 
publish in the Pal] Mall Gazette all the facts about juvenile 
prostitution which he and his colleagues could collect, and 
to demonstrate in his own person the ease with which a man 
could be supplied with a girl of over thirteen and under 
sixteen. 
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Archbishop Benson was horrified, in spite of his general 
sympathy with Stead’s motives. Cardinal Manning and 
Dr. Temple approved. 

The unreality as of a dream, present in so much of Stead’s 
life, envelops him more thickly than ever in his imperson- 
ation of a depraved rové. One gets at the state of mind in 
which he set about this task most easily in the speech he 
delivered at the Central Criminal Court, where he appeared 
on the charge of abducting the girl in question. 

“ When I walked these streets of London,” he said, “‘ and 
heard the church bells clanging to prayer to a Christian God, 
it seemed to me too cruel to be borne, for, remembering 
these poor girls, and knowing that the house of ill-fame was 
here, and the house of ill-fame was ¢here, in which the very 
last night it might have been some poor child, as innocent 
as any of your daughters, had been snared and entrapped 
and ruined for life—oh ! I seemed to see written up over the 
house of ill-fame, in letters illumined with fire, that ghastly 
parody of Christ’s words, ‘ Suffer the little children to enter 
here, for of such is the kingdom of hell!’ That was the 
state of mind in which I met Rebecca Jarrett.” 

Rebecca Jarrett was a converted brothel-keeper, to whom 
Stead was introduced by Mr. Bramwell Booth, of the 
Salvation Army. Miss Jarrett, after much more trouble 


than seems consistent with Stead’s inflamed view of London | 


morals, discovered a poor woman, a Mrs. Armstrong, 
whom she persuaded, after some angry interchanges, to 
part with her daughter, Eliza, for £3. Eliza was taken to a 
house of ill-fame, and sent tobed. Stead entered her room, 
she awoke and gave a cry of alarm. This completed the 
test case. Hliza was then handed over to a Salvation Army 
officer, a woman, and sent the next morning to the head- 
quarters of the Salvation Army in Paris. In due course, 
we are told, she married and became the mother of six 
children. 

The version here given of this episode is the one least 
favourable to Mrs. Armstrong, who may have believed, 
and was widely held to have believed, that her daughter was 
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being bought as a domestic servant. There can, at any rate, 
be no dispute that Mrs. Armstrong became in time distressed 
at Eliza’s absence. “ The story,” Stead himself writes, in 
his account of these events, “ attracted the attention of her 
neighbours, and they began taunting her with having sold 
her Liza. She made an indignant outcry and was taken to 
the police-court.”” There she was informed that Eliza was 
in excellent hands. Yet she continued to be indignant ; 
and eventually Stead, Mr. Bramwell Booth, and three others 
appeated in the dock on the charge of abducting Eliza. 
Stead was given three months, on the technical ground 
that he had not obtained the father’s consent, in addition 
to the mother’s ; but the jury added that they recommended 
him to mercy, and wished to put on record their high appre- 
ciation of the services he had rendered the nation by 
securing the passage of a much-needed law for the protection 
of young girls. 

Stead’s trial began in September. The articles which 
secured the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
appeared in the Pa// Ma// Gazette during the first two weeks 
of July. 

The leader, which, under the heading “‘ We Bid you be 
of Good Hope,” accompanied the first article, opened as 
follows: “‘ The report of our Secret Commission will be 
read to-day with a shuddering horror that will thrill through- 
out the world. After this awful picture of the crimes at 
present committed, as it were under the very eyes of the law, 
has been fully unfolded before the eyes of the public, we 
need not doubt that the House of Commons will find time 
to raise the age during which English girls are protected 
from inexpiable wrong.” 

The Secret Commission referred to was composed of 
Stead and various members of his staff; but the articles 
based on their investigations are understood to have been 
written almost entirely by Stead. In the first article, Stead 
gave the story of Eliza Armstrong, whom he calls Lily ; 
but he supplied no hint that the incident had been manu- 
factured. Among others who were powerfully affected by 
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this story was George Bernard Shaw, then a young man of 
twenty-nine. “Iam quite willing,” he wrote to Stead, SA0 
take as many quires of the paper as I can carry and sell them 
(for a penny) in any thoroughfare in London. I believe 
I can find both ladies and gentlemen ready to do the same.” 
The effect on Shaw, when the facts about “ Lily ” were 
exposed during Stead’s trial, is given in a letter he wrote to 
Stead’s biographer, in 1922. ‘“‘ Nobody ever trusted him 
after the discovery that the case of Eliza Armstrong in the 
Maiden Tribute was a put-up job, and that he himself had 
putitup. We all felt that if ever a man deserved six months’ 
imprisonment Stead deserved it for such a betrayal of our 
confidence in him. And it was always like that... . He 
meant well; all his indignations, did him credit; but he was 
so stupendously ignorant that he never played the game. 
The truth is that he seldom knew that there was any game 
to play, and was delivered up to a complete infatuation 
with his own emotions which prevented him from noticing 
or remembering or even conceiving that other people were 
otherwise preoccupied.” 

It is impossible to say whether Stead doctored the other 
facts in The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon as sweepingly 
as he doctored the Eliza episode ; but it is quite clear that 
the facts these articles contain were garnered by someone 
far too emotionally exasperated for exact enquiry into so 
delicate a matter. When, for example, Stead presents him- 
self to his readers as a debauchee into whose presence this 
or that procuress ushered defenceless virgins, the only 
impression produced is that the women concerned were 
anxious to indulge the illusions of a free-handed gentleman 
who was not opposed to their preference for champagne 
above less expensive wines. Few persons, too, will care to 
follow Stead in his aspersions on the fair fame of char- 
women, a class of his fellow-creatures whom, with the social 
reformer’s characteristic insensibility to the feelings of others, 
Stead roundly accused of luring unnumbered cooks and 
housemaids to their doom. Nor does the demon of iniquity, 
teferted to by Stead as “the Minotaur of London,” with 
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his two thousand victims, seem much less mythological 
than the Minotaur of Crete. 

The excitement aroused by The Maiden Tribute appears to 
have been at least equal to any manifestation of mass emotion 
during the Great War. On the Monday and Tuesday after 
the articles began Northumberland Street, in which the 
offices of the Pa// Mal] Gazette were situated, was filled with 
an infuriated mob, which no doubt included many char- 
women and their male relatives; nor did the police take 
any notice of requests for protection until the Thursday of 
this week. The Pall Mall Gazette was banished from the 
railway book-stalls of W.H. Smith & Son, and in the 
House of Commons Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who had 
fought the Criminal Law Amendment Bill with desperate 
tenacity and so far with success, asked the Home Secretary 
“‘ whether his attention has been directed to certain publi- 
cations relating to objectionable subjects which have been 
printed and circulated throughout the metropolis by the 
proprietors of The Pall Mall Gazette, and whether any means 
exist of subjecting the author and publishers of these 
objectionable publications to criminal proceedings.” The 
Home Secretary’s reply, on the following day, was courteous 
but vague. He had been advised, he said, that the publi- 
cation of obscene matter could be prosecuted by indictment 
in the usual way and that the offence was punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, according to the direction of the 
court. 

The daily press was at first unanimous against Stead. 
Later, they moderated their tone, with one or two excep- 
tions, notably The Evening News, which Frank Harris was 
editing. Some months later this paper summarized as 
follows what was probably the view of The Maiden Tribute 
taken by the ordinary unregenerate Tory: ‘“‘ The hideous 
narratives of obscene practices which Stead professed to 
have revealed were based merely on gossip he had picked 
up from prostitutes when wandering about brothels ‘in a 
state of intense mental excitement’ and obfuscation due 
to unwonted indulgence in champagne and cigars.” 
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Remonsttances poured in on Stead from many private 
individuals, who were much embarrassed by being com- 
pelled to read pornography at the breakfast table, in front 
of their children. One correspondent wrote: “I have 
taken care that my girls do not read such filth, and I hope 
every other parent has done the same.”’ Another denounced 
“ the mass of disgusting details which pollute your pages.” 
A third requested that The Pal] Mall Gazette may no longer 
be forwarded to his home address, as the articles cannot 
be read promiscuously in any family circle. A fourth wrote : 
“I am connected with a large printing-office, where a 
vatiety of small boys are employed. Fort the past two days 
these juveniles have been seen eagerly perusing the columns 
of your paper, which once had the reputation of being 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen.” 

But the country as a whole supported Stead with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. Meetings to force the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill through Parliament were organized all 
ovet England. His sister, Mary Issie (for so she spelt her 
second name), wrote to him of the feeling in the north. 
“ Ladies here full of enthusiasm say to me, ‘ Oh, Miss Stead, 
what a noble fellow your brother is. How I do honour 
him.’ Did you see the Jarrow Guardian? Most touching. 
Every time the name Stead was mentioned the whole 
concourse of near 1,000 men in the raft-yard waved their 
hats and cheered. . . . Oh, William, my heart is too 
full, I can’t write, I can only say how I love and honour 

ou 

The leaders of Nonconformity, Dr. Clifford and Spurgeon, 
were naturally with Stead; and in the biography of Hugh 
Price Hughes we read: ‘‘ Mr. Stead has told the tale of how 
he (Mr. Hughes) came to him on the morning of publication, 
white and pale and quite terrible to look upon, so repressed 
was his wrath. ‘ Is it true ?’ he asked simply.” 

Outside Nonconformity, Stead had several important 
champions, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Dalhousie, Cardinal 
Manning and Bishop Temple ; but it seems probable that 
the following passage from The Pall Mall Gazette, of July 
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9th, holds the clue to the expedition with which Parliament 
placed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill on the Statute- 
Book. 

“We challenge prosecution. . . . We ate prepated, if 
we ate driven to it, to prove our statements, prove them to 
the hilt, although in order to do so it may be necessary to 
subpeena as witnesses all those who are alluded to in our 
enquiries, either in proof of our bona fides ot as to the truth 
of our statements, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Mrs. Jefferies, and from the Prince of Wales down to the 
Minotaur of London.” 


The distaste inspired in the ordinary man by crusaders 
against self-indulgence, and especially by crusaders against 
sexual self-indulgence, derives from the feeling that this 
crusading is itself a form of self-indulgence, entered into 
primarily to satisfy instincts which the mass of men satisfy 
by less disingenuous methods. To the average sensual 
man, lacking both in enterprise and imagination, it seemed 
unfair that Stead should have been rewarded for his varied 
and curious experiences in houses of ill-fame by the bene- 
diction of venerable prelates and the passionate applause of 
countless refined women. 

Opinions may differ about this aspect of Stead’s campaign, 
but it is difficult to find any excuse for the part in the 
drama thrust upon Mrs. Armstrong by Stead and the 
Salvation Army. If we accept Stead’s version, the poverty 
of Mrs. Armstrong was used to force her to sell her daughter 
fot immoral purposes. A campaign on behalf of morality 
opened with, in the kind of phraseology favoured by Stead, 
the ruin of a woman’s soul. If we accept Mrs. Armstrong’s 
vetsion, she was tricked into appearing before the world, 
and among her neighbours, as a mother who had sold her 
daughter into a brothel. Nor can we set much value on 
Stead’s feeling for the self-respect or even ordinary human 
instincts of the poor, when we find him referring in the 
following terms to Mrs. Armstrong’s attempt to tecover 
the daughter transported to Paris by the Salvation Army : 
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“ The mother of Eliza Armstrong, although she might have 
been willing to sell her daughter into shame, had not bar- 
gained for losing her daughter altogether.” 

Without such methods, half callous, half hysterical, 
Stead would hardly have forced the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill through Parliament. The taste of the times 
required to be stimulated with monsters of depravity and 
helpless victims. “‘ There are,” Stead declared in his speech 
at the Central Criminal Court, “ between 50,000 and 60,000 
lost girls on the London streets now, and if you think 
that that great multitude of our fallen sisters got there 
without the intervention of any go-betweens . . . you are 
muchly mistaken.” 

Out of the 16,000 prostitutes interviewed during this 
decade by the Rev. G. P. Merrick, Mr. Merrick does not 
quote one as attributing her downfall either to force or 
treachery. What, then, are we to make of the Minotaur of 
London, with his list of two thousand victims? Are we 
to suppose that the laws of probability suspended themselves 
in order to avert a meeting between the Reverend Merrick 
and some scores 6f these victims ? Or are we to suppose 
that in his interviews with these victims, the Reverend 
Merrick, of all persons, followed with faint attention the 
exploits of the Minotaur and his retinue of charwomen ? 
It seems impossible to credit Stead’s revelations, unless one 
is willing to accept the hypothesis that the Minotaur of 
London was the Reverend G. P. Merrick. 


Nearly twenty years later, in 1904, Stead visited the 
theatre for the first time. The play was The Tempest. 
Stead was moved by “ the merciless enslavement inflicted 
upon Caliban for attempting the virtue of a maid”; but 
while he was condemning Prospero’s cruelty it occurred to 
him that there were “ sitting doleful in felons’ cells all over 
the land, and not this land only, but throughout the English- 
speaking world, men serving out sentences of imprisonment 
with hard labour for offences against the virtue of maids, 
who but for my action nineteen years ago would have been 
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free from prison bats.” The change in the law was, he 
thinks, justified ; the punishment not excessive. Yet “who 
can say how many of those men convicted under my Act 
have sunk into the hopeless criminal class, from which 
they may have found it as vain to escape as Caliban from the 
spells of Prospero.” 

It is a pity Stead was not editing a daily paper at this 
time. He might have given the public a series of articles on 
The Caliban Tribute of Modern Babylon. 


Vv 


THE Maiden Tribute campaign upset the nerves of Mr. Yates 
Thompson, proprietor of The Pall Mall Gazette. Adver- 
tisers, especially the theatre and the tradesmen of the West 
End, had been frightened away, Mrs. Armstrong looked 
for a time as if she might be troublesome, and the general 
expenses had been heavy. ‘The troubles of Mr. Yates 
Thompson chastened Stead momentarily. ‘‘ We are not 
going Maiden Tributing galore any more,’ he wrote 
reassuringly to Mr. Yates Thompson. 

He seems, however, to have emerged as buoyant as ever 
from his crucifixion de /uxe as a first-class misdemeanant, an 
experience he celebrated each year with a dinner, at which 
he appeared in the convict uniform worn for the two days 
before his transference to the amenities of civilized life 
in Holloway. 

His first care, on taking up his pen again, was to clarify 
the mind of Mr. Gladstone and of the country generally 
about Home Rule, so as to expedite the passing of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. This he did in a widely- 
citculated catechism, containing one hundred and seventy- 
one questions and answers. Unfortunately, in the general 
election of this year, Mr. Gladstone was defeated by the 
large majority of gne hundred and eighteen. 
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An even more important matter, in Stead’s view, was the 
repeal, secured in this year, of the C. D. Act ; a subject too 
closely allied to the Maiden Tribute not to have delayed 
Mr. Yates Thompson’s convalescence. Though it was as 
usual overstrained in manner, one cannot otherwise 
ctiticize Stead’s opposition to this Act, which inflicted 
great suffering and humiliation on the prostitutes of certain 
seaport and garrison towns, in order to safeguard their naval 
and military clients, whose fitness to defend members of 
Parliament and important journalists from the inconvenience 
of an enemy invasion was held to outweigh all other con- 
siderations. The agitation against this Act was the work 
mainly of Mrs. Josephine Butler; and the great difficulties 
she met with illustrate the callousness that accompanied 
Victorian sentimentality over “ unfortunates.” Stead was 
the only journalist who supported Mrs. Butler without any 
qualms. “ Woe be to Mr. Gladstone,” he roared, “ if he 
ends his career without having wiped off the Statute Book 
of England an infamous Act which was placed upon it 
during his Administration! . . . Before he goes down to 
his grave, Mr. Gladstone had better drop the C. D. Acts, 
ot he might have to stand before the judgment-seat of the 
Eternal carrying those Acts in his hand as his contribution 
to the honour of English Womanhood.” 

A voice of this quality, however unmellifluous, came as a 
pleasant relief to many by contrast with the well-bred 
mutmurs of genteel opportunism in the rest of the Late 
Victorian Press. Ruskin wrote to The Pall Mall Gazette 
“in anxious courtesy,” begging the editor “to find out 
what is well done by good and wise men, under the advancing 
conditions of our civilization, to expose, once for all, the 
fallacies of the dishonest or ignorant politicians, and name 
them no more.” Bernard Shaw, too, wrote at great length 
requesting Stead “to dish the Socialists by helping to get 
back the land and the misappropriated capital for the people 
by such measures as the municipalization of town rents, the 
nationalization of railways, the sweeping away of our 
inexpressibly wicked workhouse prisons in favour of State- 
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owned farms and factories . . . and the utter repudiation 
of the claim of the sweater (as the incarnation of private 
enterprise) to be protected from the competition of the 
whole people organized to secure their own welfare.” 

This letter was written many months after the case of 
Eliza Armstrong had been exposed as a put-up job. It was 
not, therefore, this exposure, as Bernard Shaw, writing in 
1922, imagined, that shattered Shaw’s hopes of Stead. 
This final disillusionment may more reasonably be attributed 
to Stead’s omission to print or in any form to adopt the 
suggestions quoted above. 

Admirable though Bernard Shaw’s programme was, it 
was too bleak and impersonal to kindle Stead. As a boy, 
it will be remembered, it had caused him great agony of 
spirit that he could bring none to the Saviour ; nor was this 
agony assuaged by the reflection that the majority of those 
among his schoolfellows who had found peace could say that 
they had led some to Jesus. It was not so much the lead- 
ing of sinners to Jesus as the leading of sinners by Stead to 
Jesus that mattered. This feeling is common among 
religious and political saviours, but the exhibition of it 
is usually suppressed as much as possible. The singularity 
of Stead was that so far from discreetly muffling his egotism 
he made his own personality the chief ingredient of every 
altruistic dish he offered to the public. When, for example, 
he interviewed the Tsar, in 1888, in the interests of uni- 
versal peace, he informed his readers that the Tsar and 
he wete in general agreement about Afghanistan, and in 
complete accord on the need for close friendship between 
Germany and Russia. It was very important, the Tsar said, 
for Germany and Russia to be friends. 

“ That,” Stead replied, “is always my policy. Germany 
and Russia allies, and England friend of both.” These 
points settled, he rose, thanked the Tsar, and said he would 
not detain him any longer. 

By this date, however, his Pall Mall Gazette public was 
becoming apathetic to his assaults on their emotions. The 
circulation of the paper had been at its highest in the half- 
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year before The Maiden Tribute, standing at an average of 
12,250 as against 8,360 when Stead became editor. For a few 
days the circulation was lifted into the hundred thousands 
by the Report of the Special Commission on London vice, 
but subsequently fell below the level it had reached before 
The Maiden Tribute, and continued to sink lower each 
ear. 

: Stead had called ‘‘ Wolf” too often, and he was in a more 
embarrassing position than the boy in the fable, who was 
able to reflect, while the wolf was eating him, that on this 
occasion at any tate he had been justified in raising the 
alarm. But the only wolf in Stead’s horizon, towards the 
close of 1889, was the proprietor of the paper, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, and Mr. Yates Thompson was a private wolf, 
not a publicity wolf. 

On September 25th of this year, Mr. Thompson pro- 
posed to Stead to cut down his salary from £1,200 to £1,000. 
In December, after much talk, issuing in nothing, Stead was 
able to inform Mr. Thompson that he had arranged with 
Mr. Newnes to edit a new monthly, The Review of Reviews. 
Mr. Thompson replied that it was impossible for him to share 
the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette with Mr. Newnes of 
Tit-Bits. Stead agreed. He saw before him a new public, 
a far more earnest, a fat more responsive, a far larger 
public, than he ever had commanded or ever could com- 
mand as the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. The Stead who 
in the previous yeat had complained to an acquaintance of 
“the hostility of his boss and his own bad outlook ” 
suddenly saw the whole English-speaking world unified 
and lifted up above the nations by a new Bible. 

“To all English-speaking Folk,” Stead addressed himself. 
His Review, he announced in the first number, was to be 
“a periodical circulating throughout the English-speaking 
world . . . read as men read their Bibles, not to waste an 
idle hour, but to discover the will of God and their duty to 
men, whose staff and readers are bound together by a 
common faith and a readiness to do common service for a 
common end.” 
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The basis of this common faith was to be “the best 
thoughts of the best writers in our periodicals,” a modifi- 
cation of Matthew Arnold’s well-known formula on which 
one would like to have had Matthew Arnold’s opinion, 
but death had kindly taken him away mote than a year 
before the first number of the Review appeared. 

The Review was to be an anthology of foreign as well as 
of English and American magazines ; so that the common 
faith which Stead, as a Puritan, wished to establish was to 
derive its nourishment from the extracted essence of the 
cosmopolitan chaos in which Stead, the journalist, delighted. 
A United States of Europe was one of the subsidiary objects 
which, as editor of The Review of Reviews, he had in mind. 

But it was the British Empire and America with which he 
was especially concerned. “ Our first starting-point,” he 
wrote, for he was not in a mood to limit himself to the usual 
human allowance of a single starting-point, “‘ our first 
starting-point will be a deep and almost awe-struck regard 
for the destinies of the English-speaking man. ‘To use 
Milton’s famous phrase, faith in God’s Englishman will be 
our inspiring principle.” 

An Imperial Parliament as a first step to the union of the 
two great branches of the English-speaking Folk was one 
of the primary objects which, as editor of The Review of 
Reviews, he had in mind. 

Autograph letters from the chief personages of the day, 
giving their opinion of the new Bible, appeared in the first 
and second numbers. The Chief of Staff of the Salvation 
Army wrote: “God speed the new Review of Reviews.” 
Meredith wrote: “‘ Your scheme of the magazine, which is 
to be an indicator of the specially good things published 
monthly and generally, promises usefulness.” Mr. Balfour 
wrote: “ Sir, I think your scheme ought to prove useful. 
The summaty may in some cases be as valuable as the original 
article, and in all cases they ought to give a sufficient 
indication as to whether the original article is or is not 
worth reading.” Lord Tennyson wrote: “ Lord Tennyson 
presents his compliments to Mr. Stead and begs to say that 
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he lives so apart from the world that he can pronounce no 
opinion as to the proposed Review.” 

There were letters, too, from Gladstone, Manning, Lord 
Salisbury, Wolseley and Randolph Churchill, but none of 
them brilliantly-enough phrased to warrant quotation. 

Besides extracting the best from other magazines, Stead 
announced that he would in each issue narrate the progress 
of the world during the previous month, he would include 
a comprehensive record of all new books, he would find 
room for either a complete summary of some noteworthy 
work of fiction (such, for example, as Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton’s Ellen Middleton, or Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata) 
or for some “ strange, true story of real life”; and he 
would give a character-sketch of the man or woman most 
conspicuous at the moment. 

The difference between what The Review of Reviews was 
and what Stead expected it to be reveals the extent to which 
the passion for simplifying life inherited from his Puritan 
ancestors had clouded the sense of reality possessed by 
Stead the journalist. 

It was Stead’s desire to embrace in his unifying clasp 
every element in the modern chaos which puzzled the ordi- 
naty sane Nonconformist Liberal. Stead’s enthusiasm 
for Purity was reassuring, as was his desire for friendship 
with the chaste Teuton. He had been sound about the 
Bulgarian atrocities ; and, of course, in his championship of 
Home Rule, though here, as so often, he did not seem to 
realise the relative proportions of himself and the greatest 
of all English statesmen. His general attitude to America 
was right, too; he could justly claim that the public meet- 
ings organized by him at the time of the Venezuela dispute 
had, under God, guided Lord Salisbury to a peaceful solu- 
tion of that difficulty. But his sympathy with autocratic 
Russia, and still more, perhaps, his Imperialism and his 
friendship with Cecil Rhodes was dismaying. 

To the middle-class Liberals, with their pacifist sympathies, 
Imperialism smacked of paganism and unchristian pride of 
trace and class. It was associated for them, especially after 
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Kipling became famous, with the army and the county 
family. They did not understand that Stead’s Jingoism was 
a bizarre modern variant of the proselytizing zeal of their 
Puritan ancestors; that to Stead an army was simply an 
instrument of policy, that whether it was being ill or well 
used depended on the policy, and that the excellence or 
otherwise of the policy depended on whether it was or was 
not being dictated by Stead. 

The imperialistic gospel of The Review of Reviews and 
Stead’s friendship with Rhodes were, in fact, logical develop- 
ments from the plea addressed by the youthful Stead to 
Mr. Copleston, while he was still editing The Northern Echo, 
“to do something in the way of producing union among 
our scattered English family.” As soon as he took charge of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, Stead laid down as the first principle 
of his political philosophy, “a sympathetic recognition 
of that great movement which Professor Seeley has de- 
scribed as The Expansion of England; the Building up of 
new Empires beyond the sea, the peopling of waste 
and savage continents with men of our speech and 
lineage, and the knitting of the world sundered mem- 
bers of the English realm into one fraternal union.” 
This, he said, was the greatest task imposed upon 
England. 

Cecil Rhodes first came across The Pall Mall Gazette 
in Kimberley. The paper, he told Stead later, permeated 
South Africa. He had met it everywhere ; and he confessed 
to Stead that it was The Pall Mall Gazette which had opened 
his eyes to the vision of a world-wide English-speaking 
Confederation. 

After The Maiden Tribute, Rhodes recognized that Stead 
had courage as well as vision. He determined to meet him ; 
the meeting was deferred till 1889, but they took to each 
other at once, and were presently in a fair way to reconstruct 
the universe between them. Here is a fragment from one 
of their talks in 1891: 

“‘ What do you think ?” Stead asked. “ Should we not 
join the American Republic, the whole of the British Empire 
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being teorganized on the basis of the American Consti- 
tution ?” 

“‘ How our ideas grow!” cried Rhodes. “I take it— 
I take it! Our two minds are moving exactly alike. I 
understand you mean to say that if you secured the union 
of the English-speaking peoples, you would be willing to 
be annexed to the American Republic. So would I. Dear 
me, how ideas expand! I thought my ideas were tolerably 
large, but yours have outgrown them. Yes, yes, you ate 
quite right.” 

A Sectet Society, modelled on the Society of Jesuits, 
was finally decided upon as the means by which Rhodes 
and Stead would run the British Empire, provisionally, 
the Ametico-British Republic a little later, and subsequently 
the Confederation of the Earth. Rhodes made a will, 
forming a Trust to secure at any rate the first of these 
objects. The arrangement suggested was that Rhodes 
should be the General of the Society; and Stead, Brett, 
and Milner a Junta of three. After Rhodes, Stead was to be 
General, with a third, possibly Rothschild, in succession ; 
and behind them, Manning, the Booths, Johnstone, Albert 
Gray, Arthur Balfour, to constitute a circle of Initiates. 
A College, perhaps under Professor Seeley, was to be estab- 
lished to train people in the English-speaking idea. 

There was another side to Rhodes’ nature. Vision was 
followed by revision; and in his final will, he removed 
Stead’s name because of what he called “‘ Stead’s extra- 
ordinary eccentricity.” In the intervening years it had 
perhaps become clear to Rhodes that The Review of Reviews 
was a magazine, not a Bible. Stead’s obsession with 
spiritualism was not reassuring, and Stead’s opposition to 
the Boer War was fatally opposed to the Jesuit idea of order 
and discipline. 

This, in one of their disputes about the Boer War, he 
explained to Stead, putting his criticism in terms which show 
that though he had lost confidence in Stead, he retained 
unimpaired his affection and even his admiration for his 
friend. 
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“Now here we are, your three boys, Garrett, Milner 
and myself. We are all your boys and we ate on the spot, 
and we all agree that a certain course is necessary, and 
instead of accepting our authority, we being on the spot, 
being your boys, nothing will satisfy you but to go off on 
your own line and oppose us ! ” 

The real cause of the breach between Stead and Rhodes, 
though neither of them realized it, was the growing in- 
ability of Stead to find God in this world, and his growing 
conviction that the late Miss Julia Ames was enabling 
him, though still in the terrestrial plane, to find God in the 
next. 


VI 


Meanwhile The Review of Reviews, which had been estab- 
lished to create a common faith among the English-speaking 
peoples, was assembling in its pages an instructive an- 
thology of the mixed mind of the nineties. 

The disintegration of hell, to recur to a matter touched 
upon earlier in this book, was proceeding apace during 
this decade. In 1892 St. George Mivart, a Roman Catholic, 
wrote a paper for the Nineteenth Century, from which Stead 
quoted at length in his Review. The title of the paper— 
“Are Souls Happy in Hell ? ’—prepares one for its attempt 
to harmonize the doctrine that not all souls are eventually 
saved with the humanitarian sentiment of the age. “ Uni- 
vetsalism,” Mr. St. George Mivart writes, “or the final 
reception of all men, is utterly contrary to and irreconcilable 
with all Catholic doctrine.” But, he continues, “ Hell in 
its widest sense—namely, as including all those blameless 
souls who do not enjoy that vision (of God)—must be 
considered as, for them, an abode of happiness transcending 
all our most vivid anticipations, so that man’s natural 
capacity for happiness is there gratified to the very utmost ; 
not is it even possible for the Catholic theologian of the 
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most severe and rigid school to deny that, thus considered, 
there is, and there will for all eternity be, a real and true 
happiness in hell.” 

What, then, of the everlasting fire, and other torments of 
hell ? These had been threatened to sinners continuously 
from the earliest Fathers of the Church, and had been 
elaborated by theological experts in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries with as much care as by the Calvinists of 
New England, though with immeasurably less effect, 
partly because of the easier and more flexible nature of the 
sinners addressed, and partly because of the money payments 
by which a man could secure himself against future trouble. 

These torments, St. George Mivart explained, were to be 
understood relatively. The poor human imagination could 
not conceive, however vaguely, the felicities of Heaven. 
To establish anything like an accurate relation between 
Heaven and Hell, it was therefore necessary to fill Hell 
with every kind of horror. By this means one arrived at an 
approximate view of the difference in happiness between 
those who enjoyed the presence of God and those who were 
deprived of it. But life in Hell, at its very worst, would, 
naturally, be much more enjoyable than any form of earthly 
existence. 


Another matter referred to earlier in this book is reticence 
in Victorian literature. This theme appears from time to 
time in the Review. Stead quoted, for example, from the 
Cornhill, a letter of Thackeray’s, in which he apologizes to 
Mrs. Browning for his rejection of her poem, “ Lord 
Walter’s Wife.” “You see that our magazine is written 
not only for men and women, but for boys, girls, infants, 
sucklings almost, and one of the best wives, mothers, 
women in the world, writes some verses which I feel cer- 
tain would be objected to by many of our readers. Not 
that the writer is not pure, and the moral most pure, chaste, 
and right, but there are things my public will not hear on 
Monday, though on Sundays they listen to them without 

ru ple.” 
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This was written in the early sixties. In 1890, the 
suckling standard of literary licence was being freely 
assailed. In The New Review a discussion, quoted by Stead, 
on the Censorship of Fiction drew from Thomas Hardy an 
outburst very remarkable in so reserved and withdrawn a 
nature: “ The true artist has to pay, as the fearful price of 
writing in the English language, the complete extinction 
in the mind of every mature and penetrating reader of 
sympathetic belief in his personages.” 

Mrs. Lynn Lynton, in the same discussion, complained 
that no English novelist was allowed to touch “ the very 
fringes of uncertificated love.” Her remedy was not very 
helpful, being “a locked book-case containing works of 
English Balzacs.” 

Walter Besant, on the other hand, buoyantly upheld 
the suckling standard. “This country, and the remnant 
still surviving of the New England stock, stand almost 
alone in the maintenance of a standard of purity. ... 
Certainly, there is a chapter in the lives of many men which 
they would not willingly publish. But in almost every case 
the chapter is closed and is never reopened after the man has 
contracted the responsibilities of marriage. And as for 
women—those above a certain level—there is never any 
closed chapter at all in their lives” ; a carelessly-worded 
sentence, but one sees what he means. 

This quotation from Besant is perfect Victorian, both in 
matter and manner. Here, from The North American Review, 
is a quotation not at all Victorian in substance, but entirely 
Victorian in tone. It is taken from an article, by a daughter 
of Brigham Young, entitled ““A Woman’s Plea for Poly- 
gamy,” and is an indisputably successful attempt to invest 
polygamy with the peculiar aroma of the mid-Victorian 
hearth. 

Miss Brigham Young tells of “‘ the evening prayer when 
ten or twelve mothers with their brood of children would 
gather together round the family altar” ; and in the follow- 
ing passage she assimilates the wholesale fidelity of a 
Mormon patriarch to the more meagre fidelity practised by 
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Christian husbands: ‘‘ Nothing could exceed the sweet 
gentleness with which this father of twenty babies watched 
and guarded every separate ‘ bit’ of humanity that came 
neat him. I have been with this man, too, when he first 
enjoyed the companionship of a young, beautiful bride. 
Not a whit more devoted or tender was he to her than he 
had been and was to the cherished wife of several years ; 
he was to each and every one all that a true, affectionate 
husband could be.” 

But why not, Stead suddenly asked himself in 1897, the 
best thoughts of the best writers, as well as the best thoughts 
of the best journalists? Forthwith he began to issue 
Penny Classics for the People, beginning with Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. In due time he published most of 
the English poets in this form, and the sale ran into many 
millions. Having exhausted rhyme, he set about con- 
densing English fiction, beginning with Rider Haggard’s 
She, and continuing with abbreviated versions of the chief 
novels of Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. 

These publications, he held, might be regarded as almost 
rivalling The Review of Reviews for range and utility. 

Nor must one forget his “ Books for the Bairns ”: 
/Esop’s Fables, Reynard the Fox, Hans Andersen, Grimm, 
Baron Munchausen and a hundred others, illustrated with 
wood-cuts, the memory of which makes me feel how poorly 
I am repaying the debt I contracted towards him in early 
years. But the aspect of things has changed since then, 
the world has not turned out as the wood-cuts promised, 
and I must proceed unmoved with this survey of my valiant, 
good-hearted, foolish benefactor. 

Of the Penny Poets, the one that probably delighted Stead 
most was “ Hymns that Have Helped,” a double number. 
“ Never before,” Stead wrote, “ in any Hymnal have hymns 
to the Virgin jostled the confession of the Jewish faith, 
revolutionary songs elbowed the ancient anthems of the 
Church, while psalms and hymns and spiritual songs of all 
countries and of all creeds and of none stand side by side 
on an equal footing.” 
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Comments by Stead and other critics are appended to 
each hymn. Peculiarly interesting are those which follow : 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


“ This hymn,” Spurgeon wrote, “has spoken to my heart 
as no other hymn has done. The revival chorus : 


*“T do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me, 
And by His blood, His precious blood, 
From sin has set me free,” 


should be added to this hymn.” 

“Mr. Bird, of Glasgow,” Stead adds, “ denounced it 
fiercely as ‘ the language of the shambles,’ but as Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes wrote me sententiously, ‘ If it has been much 
criticized, it has been much blessed’.” This was Stead’s 
view, too, in spite of the irritation he always displayed 
when he found himself in agreement with Hugh Price 
Hughes, the most popular Wesleyan preacher of the day. 
*‘All the animadversions of Matthew Arnold on this hymn,” 
Stead declared, “‘ are as the lightest dust of the balance.” 


The silent nourishment which the readers of his Penny 
Classics wete deriving from the masterpieces of English 
literature had, from Stead’s point of view, the supreme 
defect of being silent. A reader carried away by Macaulay’s 
Lays, ot deep in Rider Haggard’s She, was really just as much 
out of touch with Stead as if Stead had left him in the 
music-hall of his pre-Penny Classics period. 

So, in 1906, a pamphlet appeared, entitled “*_.A Plea for the 
Revival of Reading, with a plan of campaign, by W. T. 
Stead.” 

“When the Church,” Stead wrote, “is very much in 
eatnest about making an attack upon the forces of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, there is no method that has been so 
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ptoved and tested and followed with such success as that 
of holding Combined Mission Services or attempting to 
run a Revival. . . . What I propose is the application of 
all that is best in revivalism to the task of reviving inter- 
esting books, of increasing the number of readers, and, in 
short, of introducing the greater number of my fellow- 
countrymen, who are now wandering in the wilderness of 
ignorance of the promised land, into the literary Canaan 
which is spread out before them, but which they refuse to 
eiicr. 

In any village or town in the land, Stead urged, in which 
there was a man ot woman who felt it borne in upon his 
ot her mind that something should be done to revive and 
extend interesting reading in their locality, there a nucleus 
existed, the first central point round which the movement 
might begin. 

Once the movement had begun, it could be accelerated 
by sermons on literature, setting forth the religious sig- 
nificance of the movement, by lantern lectures, with copies 
of the classics on sale in the lecture-hall, and by personal 
canvassing from door to door, supported by printed cir- 
culars setting forth the advantages of reading. 

But nothing came of it. Somewhere in Stead’s plan 
there was a defect ; perhaps the impracticability of adapting 
revivalist hymns to the occasion, for who could put any 
heart into 


**T do believe, I will believe 
Macaulay died for me.” 


Vil 


Stead’s attempt to simplify the outward world reflected 
his attempt to simplify the inward world of his emotions. 
“ Unfortunately,” he wrote of Tolstoi, “ he is so consumed 
with wrath against the abuse of passion, that he rages 
equally against the institution by which alone there is any 
hope of introducing some order into this disordered chaos. 
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He seems to deny the very possibility of the existence of 
that marital love which our old divine well said is ‘ a thin 
pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as the world ’.” 

Stead himself, assisted by the institution of marriage, 
undoubtedly introduced some order into the disordered 
chaos of his emotions. None the less, he was always, as 
he told Mr. Havelock Ellis, “ mad on sex.” 

The control of this preoccupation with the limits of his 
Puritan code was, perhaps, the chief shaping-force of his 
curiously-shaped life, though it is impossible to distinguish 
clearly between the workings of this force and the workings 
of his specifically religious emotion. 

The problem of sexual self-control had, of course, to be 
solved by the seventeenth-century Puritan, but neither the 
seventeenth-century Puritan nor, one may assume, any other 
Puritan, using the word in its sexual connotation, has had 
to solve this problem in conditions so hostile to tranquil 
self-command as the editorial room of The Pall Mall Gazette 
and, later, of The Review of Reviews. It was, however, in 
conditions not propitious to tranquil self-command that 
Stead could best command himself; for he was a child of 
the nineteenth century as well as of the seventeenth, to 
which hybrid origin his comparative sterility must be 
attributed. 

In his personal relations, the control imposed by his 
Puritanism on his nature, which was both kindly and pas- 
sionate, sometimes bore fruit in an extraordinary gener- 
osity. His biographer quotes a story, characteristic of 
many, supplied him by one of Stead’s friends, who asked 
Stead to find a typewriting job for a Miss Annie Holds- 
worth, later a popular novelist. Miss Holdsworth had 
already published a novel, and when Stead heard this he 
refused to waste her time on secretarial work, and at 
once gave her £80, a sum sufficient to enable her to write 
a second novel, and establish herself. 

Puritan self-control does not often issue in this shape. 

His moral code did not, however, forbid him to exercise 
his fascination on women. In an expansive moment he 
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said to a colleague, to whom I am indebted for the remark, 
** My dear , there are five-and-twenty women in London 
who would give their little finger for a kiss from me” ; 
words of inexhaustible significance to anyone studying 
Stead’s sex crusades, from The Maiden Tribute to the ruin 
of Parnell. 

How he deployed his fascinations has been recorded by 
Mrs. Maud Churton Braby. In 1904 Mrs. Churton Braby, 
whose novel Downward had been defended by Stead against 
the charge of impropriety, interviewed Stead for a lady’s 
paper. At the close of the interview, which took place 
in a cab on the way to a railway station, Stead complimented 
Mrs. Braby on her charm, adding, “Am I not a flirtatious 
person?” Mrs. Braby was astounded by this sudden 
development, but Stead, master of a no doubt familiar 
situation, continued, “It’s one of my theories that nothing 
so adds to the innocent gaiety of the world as harmless 
flirtatiousness. . . . Yes, and I always get on splendidly 
with women. Shall I tell you why? The whole secret of 
getting on well with women is to be absolutely faithful to 
one’s wife. Yes, and to be so entirely innocent in your 
relations with women all your life that you can meet them 
on terms of absolute equality and friendship.” 

On arriving at the station, Stead saw his wife in the dis- 
tance, and hailed her. ‘“‘Ah, there’s Mother,” he said. 
“‘ How surprised she’ll be to see you.” 


This combination of absolute fidelity to his wife and 
continuous excitation of other women still left a vast residue 
of emotional irritability for which an outlet had to be found. 
It would be to simplify his character too much to assign 
all his activities to the need for resolving this particular 
difficulty ; but his attack on Parnell can hardly be assigned 
to any other cause, and is especially interesting because it 
shows how, even in so kindly a nature as Stead’s, cruelty 
towards an offending man, and cruelty salted with coarse- 
ness towards an offending woman, are the obverse qualities 
of Puritan self-control. 
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On November 17th, 1890, judgment was given against 
Mrs. O’Shea and Parnell in the divorce suit brought against 
them by Captain O’Shea, M.P. for Galway, and one of 
Parnell’s supporters in the Home Rule campaign. 

The Irish members of the House of Commons were at 
first united in their determination to back Parnell. There 
was no teason to suppose, Mr. Justin McCarthy said, that 
because Parnell had gone wrong in some private question, 
he would “ fail in his duty to lead his people in some great 
question of national and public importance.” 

Michael Davitt, one of Parnell’s closest associates, 
differed from his colleagues about the action that Parnell 
ought to take. “ He is urged,” Davitt wrote in The Labour 
World, “by the highest considerations that could appeal 
to a leader to efface himself for a brief period from public 
life until the time, which the law requires to elapse before 
a divorced woman can marry, enables him to come back, 
having paid the penalty which the public sentiment rightly 
inflicts for such transgressions as his.” 

Michael Davitt had been repeatedly assured by Parnell 
that his relations with Mrs. O’Shea were merely friendly. 
His advice, therefore, may have been a little prompted by 
pique, but it was offered in decent and considerate terms, 
and was undoubtedly the soundest advice that could be 
given to a politician who, in late Victorian England, found 
himself in Parnell’s position. 

An immediate declaration by Gladstone in favour of 
Parnell would have strengthened Parnell so much as to 
justify him in ignoring Davitt’s advice. But no such 
declaration came. A mood of detachment had descended 
on Gladstone. To Morley, on November 19th, he wrote : 
“Tf I recollect right, Southey’s Life of Nelson was in my 
eatly days published and circulated by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It would be curious to 
look back upon it and see how the biographer treats his 
natrative at the tender points.” In the same letter, in a 
similar spirit of philosophical curiosity, he wrote: “It 
is yet to be seen what our Nonconformist friends, auch a 
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man as , for instance, or such a man as , will 
Say.” 

‘On of the Nonconformist friends referred to was doubt- 
less Stead, from whom, the next morning, Gladstone re- 
ceived a letter, in which Stead urged that Parnell had proved 
himself “a thorough-paced dissembler.” Every Liberal 
candidate, Stead said, would be asked at meetings if he 
trusted Parnell. Not one would dare to reply that he did. 
“T leave the question of adultery out of the matter,” Stead 
added, in his man-of-the-world vein. “ Let me regard that, 
if you please, as venial a fault as taking a glass of brandy.” 
The real charge against Parnell, he explained, was “ adultery 
cloaked in duplicity.” Gladstone was given twenty-four 
hours in which to meditate on the distinction between 
adultery and adultery combined with duplicity. He then 
received another letter. “I know my Nonconformists 
well,” Stead wrote, “and no power on earth will induce 
them to follow that man to the poll, or you, either, if you 
ate atm-in-atrm with him.” In the interval between this 
and the next letter, Stead had dispatched his pamphlet, 
calling for Parnell’s expulsion from the Irish leadership, 
to evety Catholic priest in Ireland, to all the members of 
the House of Commons, and to all dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome. 

In his third letter to Gladstone he explained that he had 
not troubled to send this pamphlet to Nonconformist 
ministers or to Liberal election agents. These, he implied, 
could be trusted, without outside prompting, to deal ade- 
quately with Gladstone, should he fail to see the situation 
from the right angle. 

On November 24th, Gladstone sent his ultimatum to 
Parnell, through Morley. It is probable that Gladstone 
was guided to this ultimatum less by Stead than by Hugh 
Price Hughes, whose appeal to the Nonconformist con- 
science, in the indictment he delivered in St. James’ Hall 
and elaborated in The Methodist Times, was unhampeted by 
the qualifications which Stead for various reasons was 
pleased to make. Stead, as we have seen, was regarded 
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with a cettain mistrust by the Nonconformists, and in a 
moral issue of this order they preferred the man whose 
bellows would most quickly fan their indignation to 
white heat. 

The biographer of Hugh Price Hughes pictures him 
on the afternoon before he delivered his speech at St. 
James’ Hall. “As he paced up and down, his eyes fixed 
on the carpet, he repeated with almost dirge-like monotony 
a phrase which was soon to become general: ‘ Parnell 
must go. We cannot help it, but he must go’.” 

“ The lorn figure on the ramparts tore him,” we learn 
from his biographer, but this was not obvious to his audi- 
ence when he denounced the ‘ lorn figure’ as “ the most 
infamous adulterer of this century,” and added that if the 
Irish continued to follow Parnell they would brand them- 
selves as “an obscene race, only fitted to be handed over 
to a military despotism.” 

Stead, in his pamphlet, The Discrowned King of Ireland, 
attacked Hugh Price Hughes for this phrase about the Irish, 
“ The Irish, of all races of Europe, are least open to so foul 
a reproach.” His own treatment of the situation was 
altogether more complicated than that of his single-hearted 
colleague in the cause of social purity. 

“J am almost heart-broken,” he begins, “‘ over this sad, 
sad tragedy. Oh the pity of it! The pity of it! Toseea 
nation’s hopes blighted on the verge of fruition, the labour 
of twelve long years of toil and agony undone in a moment, 
and all because of one man’s weakness, and of one woman’s 
sine 

Yet he must bear in mind, he says, the Divine saying, 
* Let him that is without sin among you cast the first stone.” 
Should there be one sentence or one word in his pamphlet 
that jarred with this saying, the reader was bidden to reject 
his pamphlet instantly as false and misleading. 

The argument of the pamphlet is as follows : 

The offence of which Mr. Parnell had been found guilty 
was accepting his friend’s hospitality in order to debauch 
his friend’s wife. It was, however, widely held that 
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Captain O’Shea had always known of the relations between 
Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea. None the less, even if it were 
admitted that O’Shea had connived, Parnell must still go. 
He was untrustworthy, had lied to his closest associate, 
Michael Davitt. There was not one solitary Englishman 
from Mr. Gladstone downwards who, if asked whether 
he trusted Mr. Parnell, could answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

Some weeks later, in The Review of Reviews, Stead repeated 
this argument in a long article on the sad, sad tragedy 
which had almost broken his heart. The article was entitled 
“An Incident in the Home Rule Cause.” 

“‘ While I did not like the adultery, it was not the breach 
of the Seventh Commandment that convinced me that 
Mr. Parnell had become impossible. The damning thing 
was the deliberate perfidy with which he had deceived 
Mr. Davitt.” 

He then records the fact that until he (and Hugh Price 
Hughes, whom he again rebukes) had given the lead, the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone, and the chief 
Liberal papers, The Star, The Daily News, Truth, and The 
Bristol Mercury, had either kept silence or expressed them- 
selves in favour of Mr. Parnell. 

Once the lead was given, everything had proceeded 
satisfactorily. ‘Telegrams from Liberal candidates all over 
the country had been received at the central office of the 
National Liberal Federation, stating that they would resign 
their candidature unless Parnell went. The spectacle of 
the conscience of England revolting against a convicted 
adulterer had smitten the conscience of Ireland; and, best 
of all, Mr. Gladstone had broken his “ profound silence ” 
with the letter to Morley. “ Belated though it was,” Stead 
writes, “it excited intense enthusiasm among the Liberals, 
who once more saw their veteran chieftain standing forth 
as the champion of all the principles which they held most 
dear.” 


Apart from an occasional phrase like “ the desecration 
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of the Home,” Stead in his attacks on Parnell himself 
persistently diverted his own and his readers’ attention 
from the emotion behind his invective. It was the perfidy 
with which Parnell had deceived Mr. Davitt, he repeats 
again and again, which rendered Parnell unfit to associate 
with politicians. Before I pass to the attack on Mrs. 
O’Shea, in which Stead lays bare his real feelings, it is 
perhaps worth pointing out, since Stead’s argument about 
Parnell’s treachery towards Davitt was widely adopted, 
that Davitt was Parnell’s colleague in public life, not in his 
love-affair. Where Mrs. O’Shea was concerned, the whole 
world, including Davitt, was Parnell’s enemy ; and Parnell 
was as unscrupulous towards his enemies as he was faithful 
to his two passions, Ireland and Mrs. O’Shea. He was as 
likely to be disloyal to Ireland because he bluffed Davitt 
about Mrs. O’Shea, as he was to be disloyal to Mrs. O’Shea 
because he bluffed some English journalist or politician 
about Ireland. 

But Stead, with his thousand crusades, his one wife, and 
his twenty-five agitated woman-friends, could not be 
expected to understand Parnell. 

The real emotion excited in him by the relations between 
Mrs. O’Shea and Parnell he expressed in the following 
parallel between Mrs. O’Shea and a demon of Norse 
mythology. There was, he wrote in The Review of Reviews, 
December, 1890, a Norse legend about a strange maiden 
named White Fell. “ The wild and powerful legend tells 
that this fair creature could be transformed from the aspect 
as of a god, upright, free-handed, with brows and speech 
and laughter, into a palpably bestial brute, pawed, toothed 
and shagged, and eared like the wolves of the fell, destined 
to bury its great black jowl in the bloody flank of the man 
whose lips had pressed the cheek of the transformed shape 
of this dreadful Thing. .. . Pleasant it is in the gloaming, 
when the rays from the fitful firelight gleam on the golden 
tresses of the fair white Thing that laughs and smiles and 
invites a long embrace ; but it is not given to everyone to 
see the awful glee that lights the Were-Wolf’s eyes, or to 
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discetn how soon from that soft clinging embrace will come 
a ghastly, deadly danger.” 

After having sufficiently elaborated the parallel between 
Mts. O’Shea and this bestial, black-jowled brute, Stead 
put the purity of his indignation beyond doubt by the 
following endorsement of his attitude towards Mrs. 
O’Shea; an endorsement extracted from a letter written 
to him by one of his women-helpers. 

“Tt seems horrible that the weakness of a woman old 
enough to take care of herself, and belonging to a class 
that should be refined and worthy of being called the 
‘ élite,” should be able to ruin a career that, in every other 
respect, has been conspicuously brilliant and clean. It is 
such women as she who lead men into the belief that we 
ate frail, weak dolls—virtuous only from fear, or for lack 
of opportunity to be otherwise.” 

Stead’s article ends as follows: “‘ Mrs. O’Shea is an 
ambitious woman, and it is believed that she counts upon 
becoming Mrs, Parnell, Had not the moral indignation of 
the British public exploded as it did she might have been 
the uncrowned Queen of Ireland, when adultery had been 
‘consecrated’ by matrimony.” 


So Parnell, like Lear and many another man who has 
demanded too much from life, was thrust out into the 
storm, to taste his folly ; while the hypocrites, the traitors, 
and the cowards kept warm within the castle. 

For some months he hurried to and fro throughout 
Ireland, fighting the men who had been his followers. In 
some places he was teceived with passionate enthusiasm, 
in others with insults and missiles. A depression he could 
not shake off descended on him, he was afraid to be left 
alone by Mrs. O’Shea, who was now his wife, for however 
short a time, his force was spent. Less than eleven months 
after judgment against him and Mrs. O’Shea had been given 
in the law courts, he died, on October 6th, 1891. 

The burial of Parnell, in Glasnevin, outside Dublin, 
was described in The Review of Reviews: “As the great 
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multitude of sorrowing men and women tramped sullenly 
through the mud and rain to the cemetery where they were 
to lay him to rest, men distributed everywhere bills headed 
‘Murdered to satisfy Englishmen ’.” 

Stead’s own comment was: ‘“ The chapter is closed, 
and over the grave in Glasnevin we, at least, have no desire 
to recall anything but his services to the cause of Ireland. 
‘For know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?’ ” 


A few months after Parnell’s death, Sir Charles Dilke 
reappeared as a candidate for Parliament. In 1886 he had 
been involved in a divorce case, and had subsequently 
retired for a time into private life, followed by Stead’s 
objurgations. These objurgations had, in this instance, a 
good deal of material to work upon. With Dilke it was 
adultery with complexity as well as duplicity. 

In order to facilitate Dilke’s return to political life, a 
commission reinvestigated the case, and issued a verdict 
favourable to Dilke’s purity. 

I take from Stead’s criticism of this verdict the sentences 
relevant to his attack on Parnell: “ Within the last few 
months the English Liberals have deliberately risked the 
utter destruction of their hopes rather than consent to act 
in alliance with Mr. Parnell, who has been found guilty of 
an immorality hardly worth mentioning compared with the 
accumulated infamies with which the verdict in the Divorce 
Court saddles Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. Parnell did not 
seduce the girl-bride of his friend and colleague. Mr. 
Parnell did not initiate Mrs. O’Shea into all the mysteries 
of ‘ French vice,’ nor did Mr. Parnell force Mrs. O’Shea 
to endure the humiliation of passing the night with an 
Irish Fanny. And after the accusation was brought in open 
court, Mr. Parnell did not perjure himself, neither did he 
suborn others to commit perjury. Mr, Parnell never at- 
tempted to rise by a woman’s ruin, or to secure his own 
triumph by trampling his victim underfoot... , And if 
the guilt of Sir Charles Dilke immeasurably exceeds that of 
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Mr. Parnell, so the political loss of Mr. Parnell immensely 
exceeds that entailed by the ostracism of Sir Charles 
Dilke. . . . It is too ludicrous! After having strained at 
a gnat, we cannot seriously be expected to swallow the 
camel,” 

When is a camel not a camel ? Parnell, had he been alive 
and of a frivolous disposition, might have asked Stead ; 
the answer being ‘“‘ When it’s a gnat.” 


VIII 


Stead’s spiritualism, which towards the close of his life 
became the chief interest in his life, puzzled and alienated 
many of his supporters. They regarded his connection 
with Julia as an inexplicable aberration, though it was 
really a synthesis, on a plane beyond the teach of disillu- 
sionment, of Stead’s two chief preoccupations, God and 
woman. In the spirit world his fancies at last became 
facts. 

“‘ What is it to be a Christian ?” was a question which 
had already exercised Stead in his Pa// Mall Gazette days, 
and when he was editing The Review of Reviews he quoted 
a number of answers from a magazine called The Young 
Man. 

The answer of the Reverend D. P. Macpherson was: 
“To bea Christian is to be a Christ-ian.” Without pausing 
to wonder what this epigram was like in its earlier stages, 
before the Rev. D. P. Macpherson laid his pen down and 
gazed at its completed form, one may see in it an example of 
the growing tendency, even among the orthodox, as the 
nineteenth century neared its end, to emphasize Christ’s 
teaching and example rather than his divinity. 

Stead mirrored this tendency in his usual style. There 
is no definite evidence that he ever ceased to accept Christ’s 
divinity in the literal sense, but he seems to have become 
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incteasingly convinced of the potential divinity of all men, 
the complete acceptance of which view abolishes the 
distinction between Christ and the rest of humanity. 

During his imprisonment after The Maiden Tribute he 
wrote: “ What we want is not to be Christians but to be 
Christs. . . . A whole gulf cuts us off from all but a few 
of our fellow-creatures. Yet we ate one with them, one 
with the thief, the harlot: that is, we ought to be. And 
until we ate, we ate not Christs.” 

In his statement of “The Gospel according to the 
P.M.G.” he comes vety neat to what at that date would 
have been considered complete unorthodoxy. “A new 
catholicity,” he writes, “has dawned upon the world. All 
religions are looked upon as essentially Divine. They 
represent the different angles at which man looks at God. 
Questions of origin, polemics as to evidences, erudite 
dissertations concerning formulae, are disappearing, be- 
cause religions are no longer judged by their supposed 
accordance with Divine Revelation, but by their ability 
to minister to the wants and fulfil the aspirations of man. 
. . . Handsome is that handsome does. Christian is that 
Christian does. The man who acts as Christ would do under 
the same circumstances is the true believer, though all his 
dogmas be heretical and his mind is in a state of blind 
agnosticism.” 

On this side Stead’s religion reflected the humanitarianism 
of his age. In his belief that God was his Senior Partner, 
as he used to call Him, Stead showed his Puritan origin. 
*“T went into Notre Dame to have a talk with God,” he 
once said to a friend, “‘ when an overwhelming sense came 
over me of the greatness of the task to which I was called 
with this Review of Reviews and the Daily Paper. I felt so 
crushed that I said to God, “Is this not putting too many 
eggs in one basket ? ” 

But Stead’s view that a new catholicity had dawned upon 
the world, and that all religions are essentially divine, 
quarrelled with his Puritan sense of a God working out His 
putposes through the small group of His elect. However 
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confidently he referred to his Senior Partner, and to the 
“ sign-posts,” which at each one of the innumerable crises 
in his life the Senior Partner set up for his guidance, he 
needed some other assurance of the nearness of God than 
his own asseverations. His dreams of Imperial Federation, 
and an Anglo-American Republic, expressed his uncon- 
scious desire to compress the unmanageable modern world 
into a single community. In an isolated community, like 
New England in its early days, or in a small State beset by 
enemies, like Israel, the directing forces of the universe 
naturally embody themselves in a personal God, with a close 
and exclusive interest in the community’s welfare. Such 
a personal God Stead wished to bring back to the modern 
world, and to his own consciousness. It was this need 
which, as his imperialistic visions faded, entangled him 
always more inextricably in spiritualism; for spiritualism 
is the mysticism of the materialist, the means by which, 
when the framework of a solid materialistic creed like 
Puritanism begins to disintegrate, the adherent of this 
creed tries to regain what is slipping from him. 

*‘ Nothing,” Stead wrote in his preface to After Dark, 
“can be less scientific than to ignore the subject and to go 
on living from day to day in complete uncertainty whether 
we are entities which dissolve like the morning mist when 
our bodies die, or whether we are destined to go on living 
after the change we call death.” 

“Entities which dissolve like the morning mist” 
measures the gap between Stead’s belief and the belief of 
men like Bunyan and Jonathan Edwards, or even Charles 
Wesley. 

In his later years, Stead used to declare that if he were 
remembered at all by posterity, it would be as “ Julia’s 
amanuensis ’; Julia being an American lady, Miss Julia 
Ames, who began in 1892, shortly after her death, to 
communicate with Stead, and continued this practice 
with increasing assiduity during the remainder of Stead’s 
life. 

Among Stead’s papers was found a record he had made 
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of messages received from Julia in 1892 and 1893. The 
writing is Stead’s, but slopes backward more than his usual 
handwriting, and sometimes becomes disordered and 
straggling, or degenerates into a formless scribble. 

Julia, in one of these messages, gives Stead her view of 
two of his women-secretaries. One of them is too sharp 
with her tongue, the other is becoming dangerously 
attached to him. In another message Julia tells Stead that 
the Prince Consort and John Brown propose to help Stead 
with a character-sketch of Queen Victoria, but before 
affording this assistance they must stipulate that nothing 
in the sketch will be of a nature to offend the Queen. 
Parnell communicates through Julia his unflattering view 
of Mr. Healy, but not of Stead, and Tennyson, more 
amenable since his death, dictates a poem which Stead 
submitted to various persons as conclusive evidence that 
Julia was not a projection of his unconscious self. Mr. 
F, W. H. Myers, though himself a spiritualist, could not 
find Tennyson in the poem, much to the annoyance of 
Tennyson, who informed Stead through Julia that Myers 
was an opinionated poetaster. “‘ I wish,” Tennyson added, 
“you would not delay in writing about it to Swinburne, 
He is a judge. He would not resent your letter.” There is 
no record that this suggestion was acted upon ; so no doubt 
it was. 

In one of these messages, which I reproduce in its original 
punctuation, Stead’s desire to unify all mankind in some not 
very clearly formulated belief and his thirst for a closer 
sense of God are both expressed: ‘‘ No you are not a weak 
miserable wretched creature you ate a poor mean worm 
yourself But you are the destined instrument of the truth 
and it will be mighty mightier far than you imagine Oh 
my dear dear dear friend how I envy you the opportunities 
you will have You will deliver mankind from the fear of 
death and bring them into the living presence of spirit. 
Yes that paper will be your throne the world will hear 
and listen and believe. My dear William Have you lost hold 
of the Hand of God? Julia Ames. No I will write no 
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more today. NO, NO, NO, the Hand of God never leaves 
hold of you. Courage pray mote. Read the Bible more 
and Remember THe Lorp LiverH. Goodbye. JULIA 
AMES.” 

In 1903, partly owing to the disillusionment which 
followed his enquiry into our rule in India, and partly 
through a closer acquaintance with the nations of the Con- 
tinent, Stead’s faith in the unique qualities of God’s English- 
man weakened ; and in proportion as his hope of unifying 
this world dwindled, his desire to establish close relations 
between this world and the next increased. As early as 
1896 Julia spoke sharply to Stead about his remissness in 
establishing a Bureau which should act as a means of 
communication between “ The Two Worlds.” 

““ Why is the Bureau I wrote to you about years ago not 
established ?”’ she asks. ‘‘All because of one thing and one 
thing only. You have no time. That is to say, that all the 
time you have, you spend on this whirling, transitory life. 
It will not do.” 

But it was not till 1909 that the Bureau was at last opened ; 
not, though it was the chief interest of Stead’s last years, 
did he spend appreciably less time than before on this 
whirling transitory life. In 1911 he visited Turkey twice. 
His second visit took place after the war between Turkey 
and Italy had broken out, and in the course of it he tried to 
atrange “the departure of a band of Ottoman pilgrims 
representing all the races and religions of the Empire, which 
would go round Europe protesting against violated Treaties, 
demanding the establishment of an International Tribunal 
before which it would be possible to arraign such an inter- 
national malefactor as the Italian Government.” For 
various reasons, the scheme fell through, and Europe was 
not to witness the spectacle of Turkish pilgrims, blessed 
by Stead, progressing with bag and baggage through her 
capitals, 

In 1912 Stead was invited to America by Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, to address “The National Men and Religion 
Forward Movement” on World Peace. 
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Stead accepted the invitation, and before sailing gave a 
sketch, in the Review, of “ The National Men and Religion 
Forwatd Movement.” The proportion of women to men 
church-goers in the United States was three to one. It 
was to temedy this disproportion that Mr. Fred B. Smith 
had organized this movement. 

“The dominant idea of the promoters,’ Stead wrote, 
was “ to bring business methods into religion, and to work 
for the attainment of moral ends with the same energy, 
concentration and common sense that are used in the making 
of a great fortune.” 

Stead set sail on April roth, in the Titanic. Two fellow- 
passengers, Mr. Seward and Mrs. William Shelley, have 
given accounts of Stead’s demeanour after the Titanic 
struck the iceberg which sank it. 

“* He was one of the very few,”’ Mr. Seward wrote, “‘ who 
wete actually on deck when the iceberg was struck. I saw 
him soon after and was thoroughly scared, but he pre- 
setved the most beautiful composure. Whether he stayed 
on board or sought refuge by leaping into the sea I cannot 
tell, but I do know he faced death with philosophic 
calm.” 

Mts. Shelley’s account is fuller. “Iwas only on deck 
a short time, until mother and I took to the lifeboat. 
Your beloved Chief, together with Mr. and Mrs. 
Strauss, attracted attention even in that awful hour, on 
account of their superhuman composure and divine 
work.” 

As her lifeboat, the last one, drew away, Stead was 
standing alone on the deck “in a prayerful attitude of 
profound meditation.” Lifebelts were scarce, and he was 
without one. The insufficient number of boats and scarcity 
of lifebelts had imposed on Stead’s courage, for the first 
time in his life, the necessity not to express itself in action. 
He accepted the necessity almost as if he welcomed it, 
as if he were thankful for this unlooked-for simpli- 
fication, which silenced the journalist and politician for 
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ever, and restored to the Puritan his sense of God’s 


nearness. 
But he was born two and a half centuries too late, and 


all his labours seem to us now no more than the unavailing 
gestures of a man struggling to break out of a dream into 
reality. 


THONON, LAKE OF GENEVA. 
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